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The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
} chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 


symbol of learning, truth and 
light as well as for its local 
importance. The site is under 
the Society’s care. 
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Address of the President 


by CRAWFORD WETTLAUFER 


Good evening, members and friends of 
the Historical Society. Each year the 
President is asked to comment on the 
activities of the Society during the past 
year. Never has there been a year like 
the past, in terms of programs, publica- 
tions, new buildings, and finances. The 
financial report will be presented later 
by Mr. Wilson, our Treasurer, but I 
would like to convey to you the achieve- 
ments in the other areas. 

After more than a decade of planning, 
fund-raising, and hard work, the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Inaugural National His- 
toric Site finally became a reality on 
September 14, 1971, which marked the 
70th anniversary of the inauguration of 
Teddy. Although much credit for this 
achievement belongs to the members of 
the Roosevelt Foundation and to the 
Liberty Bank, still it was our President, 
Owen B. Augspurger, who kept the proj- 
ect moving despite all obstacles. The 
National Park Service has been very 
generous in their praise of the work ac- 
complished by the staff of the Historical 
Society and the many volunteers, in- 
cluding members of the Junior League. 
The Historical Society has now con- 
tracted with the Roosevelt Foundation 
and the National Park Service, to oper- 
ate the Wilcox House on their behalf. 
This is a unique relationship, and testi- 
fies to the confidence of the Park Service 
administrators in our ability to maintain 
the site according to Park Service stand- 
ards. 

In addition to the historical restora- 
tion, the remainder of the house has 
been converted into an art gallery, and 
has been leased to the Associated Art 
Organizations of Western New York 
which will conduct a series of exhibits 
of the works of local artists, beginning 
on October 28. This again is a unique 
method of operation, using part of a large 
historical building for another purpose, 
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and keeping the historical restoration 
confined to the most important rooms. 
This type of operation, now known as 
the “Buffalo Plan” by the Park Service, 
not only provides additional revenue for 
the upkeep of the building, but it also 
brings more visitors to the building, many 
of whom will come to see one attraction 
and will visit the other as well. We 
should be quite proud to have played an 
important role in the development of 
such a plan of operation, as it may pro- 
vide for the salvation of many other fine 
historic buildings which otherwise would 
be destroyed because their preservation 
may not be economically feasible. 

The other major achievement in 1971 
was the celebration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of Erie County—the Sesquicenten- 
nial. A listing of the programs carried 
out primarily by the staff of the Society 
is staggering. No additional employees 
were added to the staff to carry out this 
program. Rather, most of the program 
outlined originally was accomplished with 
a greatly reduced budget by the existing 
staff. In addition to the many exhibits 
you may have seen in department stores 
and in malls, two weekly radio series were 
produced; a series of short histories of 
every department in the county govern- 
ment was written; a series of histories 
of each town was published of which 
fourteen are off the press, and the re- 
mainder are scheduled to appear in the 
coming weeks; and a 400-page county 
history was written, edited, and prepared 
for the printer by the staff. Three travel- 
ing exhibits similar to the one you saw 
in the State Court were prepared for 
distribution to schools and other public 
areas. Three audio-visual presentations, 
which you also saw in the State Court, 
were prepared. One of these productions 
was shown to twenty groups in the month 
of October alone. In addition to the five 
historical markers placed in the City, 
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Sesquicentennial Luncheon on April 2 for 1100 persons. 


more than 40 were sponsored by the 
Sesquicentennial Committee and placed 
outside of Buffalo. These markers were 
dedicated as part of the six town tours 
organized by Mrs. Victor Reinstein. A 
Historic Guide map of Erie County was 
published, and a second more compre- 
hensive one is being printed on the re- 
verse side of the 1971 Erie County High- 
way Map. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement dur- 
ing the Sesquicentennial was the com- 
pletion of the addition to the Historical 
Department building at the Erie County 
Fair, which was sponsored by the Fair 
Board as their part in the Sesquicenten- 
nial program. With an added 2,000 
Square feet of floor space and a com- 


pletely renovated older portion of the 
building, this structure is probably the 
best equipped exhibit building on the 
Fair Grounds. This year seventeen his- 
torical societies exhibited in the building 
and provided fair-goers with one of the 
most popular places on the grounds. 
The Director will report on the rou- 
tine activities of the Society, which in 
themselves are impressive, even if we 
had not done the things that I have 
talked about. Each of our affiliated or- 
ganizations (the Landmark Society, the 
Military History Chapter, the Lower 
Lakes Marine Chapter, the Civil War 
Round Table, and the Medical Historical 
Society) carries on an active program, 
and I invite all of you to consider join- 
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Erie County 
Sesquicentennial 


Mrs. Frances Kaminski, Sesquicen- 
tennial Queen, with County Execu- 
tive B. John Tutuska, center and Dr. 
Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Historical So- 
ciety Director, right; Charles Die- 
bold Ill, Sesquicentennial Co-chair- 
man, rear. 


Master of Ceremonies Dr. Walter S. 
Dunn, Jr. listing items for placement 
in cornerstone of Edward B. Rath 
Office Building. 


County and City officials placing items in the cornerstone box. 
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County Executive Tutuska with Sesquicentennial Princess Kathleen Deyell. 


ing one of these organizations if you 
have not already done so, because each 
offers the opportunity for personal in- 
volvement. In addition to serving these 
organizations, the Society and its staff 


continue to play a noteworthy role in 
the community by providing know-how 
to many organizations and committees 
that make our community a city of good 
neighbors. 
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Report of the Director 
by Water S. Dunn, Jr. 


1971 —it was Sesquicentennial year. 
It was the long-awaited time for the 
opening of the Wilcox Mansion as the 
Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural National 
Historic Site. It was a special year with 
expected and unexpected events, some 
renovations, some new buildings, and 
some expansion of programs and staff. 
The pace was faster; there were hectic 
back-to-back meetings, interspersed with 
vintage-quality highlights. 

The phones rang more often. The mail- 
man delivered heavier loads. The out- 
going mail cost has amounted to a record 
$2,500 so far this year. Membership rolls 
now number 1,032. 

Visitors to the museum numbered 
91,667 plus 16,084 on school tours.* At 
the Erie County Fair in August a record 
number of 80,000 viewed the newly en- 
larged Historical Building and the ex- 
hibits by the local historical societies. 
And in its first month the Theodore 
Roosevelt Inaugural National Historic 
Site has had 1,800 visitors. In addition, 
more than 400 attended the Art Patrons’ 
Preview Reception. 

The extra work output this year has 
meant a corresponding amount of effort 
—more mimeographing; more addressing; 
more folding, stuffing, metering; more 
letters written; more donations acknowl- 
edged; more inquiries researched and 
answered; more deliveries of materials 
and pickups of supplies; more field trips. 

A mere recitation of the meetings, 
special events, and programs includes 
meetings of the Board, Committees of 
the Board, Historic Sites Committee, 
Members Advisory Committee, Sesqui- 
centennial Committee, Chapter meetings, 
Bicentennial State Committee; the Scrip- 
tores monthly luncheon-programs; exhibit 
openings; receptions for the Landmark 
Society, the Associated Art Organiza- 
tions of Western New York, and Wilcox 
donors; dedications of the Erie County 


Fair Historical Building addition, the 
Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural National 
Historic Site, and the Edward A. Rath 
County Office Building; marker ceremon- 
ies for the Markers Committee; all-day 
meetings for the Congress of Local His- 
torical Societies, the regional Bicenten- 
nial Forum, and arrangements for the 
rental of the building’s facilities to civic 
and educational groups. And yet to come 
is the rest of October, November and 
December. 

Tonight, we opened the Sesquicenten- 
nial exhibit on “Erie County in Style,” 
a fashion show of clothing styles during 
the past 150 years. Thursday, there will 
be a marker ceremony for the Daughters 
of the American Colonists, a Civil War 
Round Table meeting, and a Landmark 
Society reception at the Burchfield Cen- 
ter for the “Legacy in Art in Western 
New York” exhibit which includes ma- 
terials loaned by the Society. 

On October 28, the Associated Art 
Organizations open their first exhibit in 
the new quarters of the Wilcox House 
with a patrons’ dinner the night before. 
The Landmark Society has a member- 
ship drive underway, and is conducting 
a Hudson River Valley tour on October 
29-31. A Frank Lloyd Wright marker 
will be installed at the State University 
of New York house on Jewett Parkway 
on November 3, followed by a program 
co-sponsored by the Landmark Society 
on November 11 at the Albright-Knox 
auditorium at which Edgar Tafel, New 
York City architect, will speak on “The 
Frank Lloyd Wright I Knew.” 

The Medical Historical Society meets 
here for their autumn dinner and pro- 
gram on November 7, and the Military 
History Chapter has its members attend- 
ing a dinner program five days later. 
The Lower Lakes Marine Chapter has 
monthly meetings of its own to consider 
maritime history. 


*The total 1971 museum visitors were 113,485 plus 21,887 on school tours. 
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Administrative Section 


Most of the year’s Sesquicentennial 
events were coordinated and/or planned 
by the Society’s staff. Some were 
behind-the-scene moments of their own. 
Who would have believed that more than 
200-300 downtown ‘businessmen could be 
enticed to attend a civic luncheon on a 
Friday, even to note the County’s 150th 
birthday on April 2? Hesitantly, we re- 
served the Statler Hilton’s Golden Ball- 
room, but when reservations began com- 
ing in at an increasing rate, we filled 
not only the annex, but the balcony, and 
then the Terrace Room across the hall 
as well. There were 1,100 for lunch that 
day, and it took 11 of our staff to handle 
all the last minute details. Needless to 
say, faith in the enthusiasm of Erie 
County citizens was at an all-time peak. 

The public birthday party that fol- 
lowed was just as incredible. Two days 
before, it hardly seemed possible that 
the foyer of the Rath Building would be 
cleared of workmen and their supplies, 
much less that a civic ceremony would 
be held inside its doors. But it was. 
Where do you find transportation for a 
seven-tier, 300-pound birthday cake, to 
be cut and served to all who came to 
see it? It was complete with strings of 
tiny lights and a water fountain, frosted 
rosettes, and was baked and put together 
by the boys of Emerson High School. 
And to further commemorate the event, 
the boys constructed a four-foot paste 
model of the Rath Building itself. 

Most of the Society’s dinners and 
luncheons have been catered by one of 
our own Society members, Leo Walczak 
with his family. The installation of the 
serving kitchen for handling these So- 
ciety functions was one aspect of the 
renovation of the lower floor of the build- 
ing last winter. On a few occasions we 
have had to hold our dinners elsewhere 
—at the Showboat Restaurant—for the 
Landmark Society’s first annual meeting; 
at State College for the regional Bi- 
centennial Forum; and at the Hamburg 


Methodist Church for the annual Con- 
gress of Local Historical Societies. 

The janitorial and maintenance staff 
have had their own trying moments this 
year. Since the completion of the reno- 
vation, they have learned how best to 
remove thick layers of plaster dust; how 
to cope with concrete, brick, plank, flag- 
stone, cobblestone, and carpeting all on 
one floor level; how to keep marble floors 
gleaming through mud, snow and con- 
struction dust; what to do about wall-to- 
wall carpeting and mildew after a flood; 
how to solve long-term storage of Society 
publications; and how to convert a stor- 
age room into a microfilm room. 


During the year there are seasons of 
snow removal, grass cutting, and weeding 
newly planted shrubbery beds. The 
grounds were improved by planting new 
trees and by pruning existing greenery. 
The boulders and roadwork along the 
lake is a special project to create an 
Oriental garden setting for the Japanese 
Lantern presented by Kanazawa, Buf- 
falo’s sister city in Japan. Islands with 
bridges to connect them to shore are 
planned in the lake. 

The Administrative section has the re- 
sponsibility of preparing and maintain- 
ing Society records, budget requests at 
various fiscal periods for the several sup- 
porting agencies, purchasing supplies and 
equipment, maintenance of the War of 
1812 Cemetery and the Buffalo Light- 
house, surveillance of the building, and 
weekend staffing of the museum and gift 
shop. 

Publications included all the special 
mailings, invitations, and mailers; the 
Newsletter sent monthly to members; the 
Voyageur sent to County schools; the 
Niagara Frontier quarterly, the 400-page 
hard-cover volume, the History of Erie 
County, 1870-1970, to be printed at the 
end of the year, and the individually 
printed local histories of the 25 towns 
and two of the cities of Erie County. 
Fourteen of these short histories are now 
in print; the rest are in various stages 
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Roosevelt Inaugural Site Opened in 1971 


Chester Brooks, Northeast Regional 
Director of National Park Service, 
presents Federal donation to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Fund Raising Com- 
mittee Chairman, Frank D. Leavers, 
as their contribution. Keith Hopkins, 
New York State Historic Trust, and 
Mrs. William F. Hall, Junior League 
President, look on. 


Reconstructed library. 
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Dedication Day, September 14, 1971 
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Fireplace tiles 
were recreated 
for library. 
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of manuscripts, editing, proofs, or layout. 

The Director and the staff attended 
meetings here and elsewhere as advisers 
and representatives of the Society. Ex- 
tensive assistance was given to the civic 
leaders appointed to the Sesquicenten- 
nial Committee and to the County Exec- 
utive’s office, as well as to the Trustees 
of the Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural Site 
Foundation, the Associated Art Organ- 
izations of Western New York in opening 
their headquarters at the Wilcox Man- 
sion, the Puerto Rican Cultural Center, 
the African Cultural Center, the Model 
Cities Council on the Arts, and the local 
historical societies of the County through 
the Erie County Historical Federation, 
and elsewhere in the State. 


Interpretation Section 

The Interpretation Department has 
also had a strenuous year. During Janu- 
ary and February, the Ground Floor 
exhibits of the Society received extensive 
face-lifting, including cobblestones and 


street lamps in the 1870 Street. 

The first major exhibition, the Darling 
Collection of New York State Silver, 
opened in March in the newly refurbish- 
ed Erie County Room. Also in March 
an exhibition on Western New York 
architecture was installed in the Main 
Place Mall. In April an exhibit com- 
memorating the Sesquicentennial was in- 
stalled in the State Court. This same 
exhibit was later used in the Hengerer 
store in the Eastern Hills Mall and in 
Main Place. 

In May the 125th anniversary of the 
University of Buffalo was marked by an 
exhibit in the library corridor. In June 
paintings of historical events in Buffalo’s 
history were placed in the Erie County 
Room. In July a special exhibit of the 
loan kits sent out to the schools was 
placed on the balcony. In August an 
exhibit reconstructing grandma’s attic 
was begun in the Erie County Room, and 
an immense amount of work was put into 
the new building at the Erie County Fair. 


New York State Silver exhibit. 
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Addition to Historical Building on fairgrounds 


Historical Department—Erie County Fair 
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Boston Historical Society—first prize. Historical Society of the Tonawandas—third prize. 


Aurora Historical Society—honorable mention. Hamburg Historical Society—fourth prize. 
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September 14th saw the completion of 
the exhibits in the Wilcox House which 
formed part of the contribution of the 
Historical Society to this project. On 
September 13th an exhibit marking the 
centennial of the State University Col- 
lege was opened in the State Court. 
Tonight “Erie County in Style” was 
opened. 

In addition to these highlights, the 
exhibits department worked on a multi- 
tude of special exhibits at stores and 
other special projects for the Sesquicen- 
tennial, including design of the logo, 
billboards, and posters. Special artwork 
was done for the many Sesqui events 
including the birthday party at the Rath 
Building. 

The Education Department has for the 
past five years developed the loan kit 
program, taking materials from the So- 
ciety into the schools. There are now 
98 kits available, and in the past school 
year they were loaned a total of 764 
times, serving over 30,000 students in 


the classroom. This number exceeded 
the 16,084 students who visited the So- 
ciety during the school year.* The com- 
ing year should see an expansion of 
in-school service as more materials are 
prepared. 

Other special projects continued. The 
microfilming of the Millard Fillmore 
manuscripts continues with 31 of the 55 
rolls now completed. The Oral History 
program under the sponsorship of the 
New York State Council on the Arts 
provided much information; you will 
hear later about one of those interviewed. 


Resources Section 

The Resources department found the 
first nine months of 1971 a hectic period. 
Besides carrying on their normal duties 

and introducing a few new projects— 
their time and staff were required for the 
Sesquicentennial celebration and for the 
opening of the Wilcox Mansion as a 
National Historic Site. 


*Students on tour numbered 21,887 during 1971. 


“Erie County in Style” exhibit. 
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German Consul Dr, K. Neubeck presented Bavari- 
an national costume to Society Director Dr. Walter 
S. Dunn, Jr., left. 


The library serviced 3,269 requests 
during the first nine months,? a sizeable 
increase over the total for last year. 
Some of the major projects in the library 
included collation of two foreign lan- 
guage newspapers for microfilming (five 
such papers were filmed this summer and 
are now available for research), pro- 
cessing two large private book donations 
from the Bayard Martin Estate and from 
Harlan Swift, refining and updating the 
subject heading classifications for the 
newspaper index, revising the cards in 
the index according to the new classifi- 
cation, and continuing to search for miss- 
ing books. Our missing book list now 
constitutes less than one percent of our 
total collection. Three ongoing library 
projects are the indexing of the Niagara 
Frontier and the publications of the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce, and the 
cataloging of the historical books of the 
John C. Lord collection which was given 
to the Society in the 1870’s. These books 
are finally being recatalogued according 
to modern standards. In nine months, 
286 of the volumes were processed along 
with 1,178 volumes from our general col- 
lection. 

The manuscripts section catalogued 
and accessioned 270 collections this year 


+The library serviced 4,545 during 1971. 


*There were 305 manuscript collections in 1971 
and 486 requests. 


and serviced 384 requests.* To the ver- 
tical file collection, 4,306 pamphlets** 
were added. Manuscript projects includ- 
ed microfilming Society records, prepar- 
ing a shelflist of the Society’s archives, 
preparation of a slide talk on the sec- 
tion, microfilming of two collections with 
our own microfilm camera, and the col- 
lation of three foreign language news- 
papers for microfilming. With a New 
York State Council on the Arts grant, 
the Society completed microfilming of 
all the foreign language press in our 
collection. Five major foreign language 
papers of Buffalo, plus seven short runs 
of other papers are now available for 
research at the Society and for resale to 
other libraries. 

In the Iconographic Section, 611+7 re- 
quests were serviced, not including fre- 
quent staff requests. Photographs were 
supplied to 21 national publishers and 
institutions, including the White House. 
Projects included inventorying the 
Charles M. Dake collection (a large col- 
lection dealing with World War II), pro- 
cessing around 3,000 Buffalo Evening 
News photos, contributing to a WKBW- 
TV special on Buffalo, and the continu- 
ing of microfilming oversize materials. 


The museum curator cataloged 315 
items and photographed 1,249 pieces of 
the glass and ceramic collection. During 
1971, the Society removed the artifacts 
stored at the Graphic Controls ware- 
house and concentrated off-site storage 
to two warehouses. 

A total of nearly 9,000 books, pamph- 
lets, photos, and objects were cataloged 
so far this year, compared to 6,500 at this 
time last year—a remarkable achieve- 
ment in view of the many additional re- 
sponsibilities created by the Sesquicen- 
tennial and the Wilcox House restoration. 

Indeed, 1971 was the Sesquicentennial 
year. 


**Vertical file pamphlets numbered 5,117 during 
1971. 


++ There were 907 Iconographic requests in 1971. 
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Edwin F. Jaeckle 


Red Jacket Medal Award 


by CRAWFORD WETTLAUFER 


Buffalo and Erie County have claimed 
fame in the realm of government from 
having been the place where Fillmore 
and Cleveland learned the art of gov- 
erning. Both men wore their responsi- 
bilities with patience, and acted with an 
open honesty that has become legendary. 
Fillmore and Cleveland have had suc- 
cessors of high capacity who have pre- 
served our local tradition of attracting 
men of superb leadership to the task of 
government. These successors have not 
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been destined to the fame that is the 
automatic acquisition of a President, but 
their contributions are of equal worth in 
the eyes of thoughtful citizens. 

Among those of merit are the leaders 
of the parties that advance the candi- 
dates who do rise to the high offices. It 
is our purpose tonight to single out one 
of the most successful party leaders to 
receive a token of our appreciation for 
his brilliant service. We are glad to wel- 
come to the ranks of the Red Jacket 


Medal holders Mr. Edwin F. Jaeckle. 

As soon as Mr. Jaeckle had completed 
reading the law and had passed the bar 
examination, he took up the practice and 
study of politics just as seriously. He 
offered himself to the voters in 1916, 
and spent his spare time calling on ev- 
eryone in his Fruit Belt Ward. He ex- 
plained modestly that he was running 
for Supervisor, not because the very cap- 
able incumbent should be superseded, 
but because he wanted to become ac- 
quainted with his neighbors. It would 
be hard to say who was surprised by his 
victory; he said he was, but the success 
was no fluke. The hard work of making 
political calls won the votes, and he had 
learned once and for all the first lesson 
of American party organization — ap- 
proaching the voters in their homes on 
behalf of the party. 

There was a select group of brilliant 
men managing Republican and Demo- 
cratic party affairs in Erie County at 
the time. Fred Greiner, the Boss of the 
Republicans from 1906 until 1922, paid 
a great deal of attention to organization 
and showed a bulldog determination in 
the struggle for victory at the polls. 
Greiner was close to such national lead- 
ers as Theodore Roosevelt and Elihu 
Root, and locally was the admiring spon- 
sor of John Lord O’Brian. 


The Democratic Party, although then 
normally a minority in the County, was 
capably led by such men as W. H. Fitz- 
patrick, who had learned the fine points 
of party management from such masters 
as John C. and William F. Sheehan. Of 
the Sheehans, let it be said only that 
after serving as Erie County Chairmen, 
they had won affluence and power in 
New York City—John as head of Tam- 
many Hall and William as law partner 
to Judge Alton Parker, who was the 
Democratic candidate for President in 
1904. Fitzpatrick himself was a very 
successful building contractor as well as 
Democratic “Boss.” 

Mr. Jaeckle’s law practice and party 


work were interrupted by service in the 
armed forces in the First World War, 
but he resumed both with increased vigor 
after his return. He was reelected to 
the Board of Supervisors, and then be- 
came its Clerk—a position that widened 
his acquaintanceship in the County. By 
the middle of the 1920's, he was ready 
to intervene decisively in the operations 
of the Republican Party. In 1927 he 
challenged the Republican Party leader- 
ship by running a candidate for County 
Treasurer in opposition to the Executive 
Committee’s endorsed nominee. 


An entire slate was proposed with the 
intent to reorganize the Party on a more 
satisfactory basis. His candidate was 
among this group’s successes, and Mr. 
Jaeckle was duly punished by the Exec- 
utive Committee by being removed from 
his Clerkship of the Board of Supervis- 
ors. By way of consolation, County 
Treasurer Ulrich appointed him to the 
minor office of Collector of Back Taxes. 
As collector, he was very slightly re- 
warded through a system of fees, as was 
the case with a number of County offices 
at the time. The new incumbent joined 
others in advocating the abolition of this 
job, but Governors Smith and Roosevelt 
refused to approve the measure as drawn 
by the Republican majority in the Legis- 
lature. Governor Smith vetoed the bill 
when he found that the Erie County 
leaders proposed abolition only when one 
of their regulars did not succeed to the 
position. While this comedy of party 
etiquette was being enacted, the econom- 
ic climate of the country changed, and 
the volume of back taxes increased and 
multiplied the fees of the Collector to 
such volume that the incumbent’s serious _ 
efforts to abolish his own position finally 
won success. The Collector of Back Tax- 
es became a figure of history, but for- 
tunately the last incumbent survived to 
advocate the establishment of properly 
organized offices to handle tax matters 
as serious problems. Among these was 
an office which dealt with the real estate 
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that reverted to the County for failure 
to pay taxes. This office was to handle 
tens of thousands of tracts. 


This amusing political accident, with 
its considerable addition to the incum- 
bent’s income, made life somewhat easier 
for the aspiring leader, who sometimes 
found practicing law on evenings and 
weekends not the best way to earn a 
living. This was, nevertheless, to con- 
tinue for some time, for as long as Mr. 
Jaeckle accepted major responsibility in 
the Party. He fought the bitter battle 
that is always necessary if a chairman 
is to be superseded. In 1935 he found 
himself facing the necessity of assuming 
the Chairmanship if he were to give the 
Republican Party direction to pull it 
out of the hole that the Depression and 
the popularity of President Roosevelt 
and Governor Lehman had dug for it. 
He accepted this challenge and remained 
Chairman until he retired from party 
work altogether in 1948. 

The county organization is a collection 
of the ward organizations which were 
based on personalities such as Ed Jaec- 
kle, as he was known on Lemon Street. 
He had now moved to the top, and what 
he could do with the great potential vote 
of Erie County was important. If he 
and other Chairmen did not get out the 
vote, the Presidential nominee could not 
help the Party—or the country—because 
he would not be elected. 

As County Chairman, Jaeckle im- 
mediately launched attacks against the 
Democratic City administration. Larger 
Republican majorities ended a brief 
Democratic tenure in County offices and 
attracted attention throughout the State, 
where the Republican Party stood in 
great need of cheering news. At the 
time, Mr. Jaeckle proposed to shift party 
control in the State committees from 
New York City and the financial inter- 
ests to new centers of business and agri- 
culture upstate that were equally at- 
tached to Republican principles. He 
recognized in Alfred Landon of Kansas 
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a national leader, and began to move the 
State committees toward adoption of the 
liberalism Landon represented. This ac- 
tion placed him in opposition to many 
leaders in the State, and a bitter strug- 
gle for control was soon in progress, with 
Jaeckle as the leader of the liberal wing. 


Landon became the nominee of the 
Party for the Presidency in 1936, aided 
by the New York State delegation under 
Mr. Jaeckle’s leadership. Vigorous at- 
tacks on the problems of the State or- 
ganization followed, and as a result, Mr. 
Jaeckle was given operational responsi- 
bility of the Party in 1938, and finally 
he was given the Chairmanship in 1940. 

For several years, he then had dual 
responsibility, acting as Chairman for the 
Republican Party in both the County 
and State. His law office often found 
him absent even on weekends, but his 
partners were both tolerant and aware 
of the advantages of his growing fame. 
His grim determination to present the 
most capable candidates sometimes in- 
volved him further than he liked. The 
County Executive Committee even in- 
sisted on his running for Mayor in 1937 
when the few desirable candidates beg- 
ged to be excused, usually on very un- 
derstandable grounds in those depressed 
days—real poverty. So in 1937, a year 
to demonstrate that the GOP was on 
the road back, Mr. Jaeckle ran for Mayor 
against the Independent Democrat Tom 
Holling. Mr. Jaeckle was defeated by a 
few hundred votes, but the remainder of 
the Republican ticket triumphed. It was 
disappointing not to control local govern- 
ment fully, since the time had come to 
pull City and County functions together 
in matters of social welfare and educa- 
tion. But at least the Republicans were 
in a strong position to develop and pro- 
pose a program. 

State policy was determined by the 
choice of candidates and by writing plat- 
forms. Thomas E. Dewey joined with 
Jaeckle in providing a vigorous new can- 
didate, as well as political views that 
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were electorally practicable. Dewey be- 
came a candidate for Governor in 1938 
with Mr. Jaeckle’s support, and Dewey 
in turn fought to get the State Commit- 
tee into Jaeckle’s hands. Success in con- 
trolling the Party was immediate. The 
current Chairman, an upstate compro- 
mise candidate put forward to take the 
sting out of the rough treatment Mr. 
Jaeckle had been giving the New York 
City crowd, was content to take the 
generous salary paid to the Chairman 
at that time. He left the active man- 
agement to Jaeckle as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 


The first step in rebuilding a strong 
party was to make it independent finan- 
cially. Mr, Jaeckle gave some political 
lessons to Republican donors who enlist- 
ed in the State Party ranks and greatly 
assisted in the creation of a treasury that 
abolished the debts created by the modest 
pre-television campaigns of those days. 

Jaeckle and Dewey then produced a 
party with life at the grass roots. With- 
in a year, Governor Lehman was bitterly 
protesting the difficulty of passing a Dem- 
ocratic program through a Republican 
Legislature. The old careless Albany 
habit of making personal deals across 
party lines was superseded by harsh 
party discipline. Lehman’s bitter denun- 
ciation of Ed Jaeckle as his unyielding 
opponent, was a compliment to Repub- 
lican organization, and Chairman Jaec- 
kle’s soft statement today reads as though 
he were saying, “Governor, you are too 
kind.” 

How was this done? Everyone assumed 
that there must have been a return to 
the methods of an old-time political boss 
whose ward was attentively observed for 
fear of loss of favors. But it was realized 
that the method finally employed was 
far more effective and less costly in party 
spirit. Mr. Jaeckle, Mr. Dewey and lead- 
ers of the Legislature met every weekend 
to argue about matters of policy until 
the small hours of the night, and they 
reached agreements that made them a 


formidable Legislative opposition. Once 
firm agreement had been won, the word 
went to the Republican members of the 
Senate and Assembly, whose questions 
were answered inside the Party. The 
local eaders supported the State Chair- 
man because they understood what was 
needed to re-create a victorious party. 
The Legislator was apt to complain of 
such treatment, only to be told that the 
Party was going to act like one. 

Four years of that kind of work put 
Thomas E. Dewey into the Governor’s 
office with a solid party back of him, and 
only a step away from becoming Presi- 
dent. He used all the means at hand to 
manage the work of the State of New 
York in the best manner possible. How- 
ever, Mr. Dewey’s first presidential cam- 
paign marked the end of his fruitful 
collaboration with Mr. Jaeckle, and there 
seemed no way to restore it. 


But then came Mr. Jaeckle’s finest 
hour, when he exhibited, beyond any 
doubt, his faith in the Republican Party 
that he had been serving and developing. 
We are of course grateful to him for 
having stuck to his guns during Governor 
Dewey’s first term to ensure a proper 
development in the Buffalo area of such 
enterprises as the Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute. Many other incidental benefits 
accrued to Buffalo because he paid no 
attention to the carping and complaining. 
His greatest service was to ignore dis- 
appointment on the National and State 
scene and to concentrate instead on the 
local scene. He encouraged the Erie 
County Republican Party to finish the 
task of realigning City and County ad- 
ministrative institutions, that he had 
begun in 1937 when the welfare depart- 
ments were studied, considered, and as- 
signed to the care of the County. 


The growth in the burden of social 
welfare forced continual consideration of 
how to meet the problem during the fol- 
lowing years. The increasing demand for 
quality in education and for broader 
cultural services added to this basic pres- 
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sure. In 1946 when the Republican Party 
won control of the County Board of 
Supervisors, as well as all branches of 
City government, the Party seized the 
opportunity to unify services. Money 
was found for raising the pay of teachers; 
the Meyer Memorial Hospital was as- 
signed to the County; the J. N. Adam 
Hospital was transferred to the State; 
the Erie Community College went into 
the planning stage; and the Erie County 
Public Library was created. A sales tax 
of one percent was imposed to help meet 
these new burdens. Lesser items in this 
program were also enacted. Several more 
quite important ones could not be enact- 
ed before the public recoiled in alarm— 
protesting the one percent sales tax— 
and defeated the Party at the polls. This 
closed the opportunity to develop our 
County government programs steadily 
and smoothly. 


That the opportunity has not recurred 
may have something to do with Mr. 


Jaeckle’s conclusion that it was time 
he looked after his own interests as the 
next Presidential campaign drew toward 
its dramatic conclusion. For 32 years 
he worked steadily and often excessively 
for the public’s interests. He believed 
that high political direction could not be 
performed wisely, except by a man who 
would do it disinterestedly. He accepted 
no salary for his chairmanships, and had 
even held expense allowances far below 
the customary. There could be no criti- 
cism of his decision, although there was 
real sorrow when he resigned the County 
Chairmanship in 1948. He had already 
left the State Chairmanship in 1944. 
No one was in a position to offer him a 
Senatorship or other high post befitting 
his years of mastery and accomplish- 
ment, although he might have arranged 
it for another. Tonight, we are recog- 
nizing a political leader unique in level 
of achievement and in humble devotion 
to worthy ends, by presenting the Red 
Jacket Medal to Mr. Edwin F. Jaeckle. 


Annual Meeting of the Members 


October 19, 1971 


President Crawford Wettlaufer called 
the meeting to order at 8:20 p.m., follow- 
ing a dinner attended by 110 members 
in the Historical Society. 

He introduced Mr. Edmund Winslow 
of the Office of State History to present 
a commendation from the American As- 
sociation for State and Local History to 
Mrs. Victor (Julia Boyer) Reinstein for 
her activity in local history. Mrs. Rein- 
stein graciously acknowledged the award, 
and the sheaf of roses presented with it. 

Mr. Wettlaufer presented the Presi- 
dent’s annual report, which will be pub- 
lished in full in Niagara Frontier. He 
stressed the opening of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Inaugural National Historic 
Site and the observation of the Sesqui- 
centennial of Erie County, including the 
major addition to the Historical Build- 
ing at the Erie County Fair, made pos- 
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sible by the Erie County Fair Board. 

Mr. Wilson presented the Treasurer’s 
report, outlining the great expansion of 
the Historical Society’s program and ac- 
tivities and commending Dr. Dunn for 
his leadership. The financial report will 
be published in Niagara Frontier. 


Dr. Dunn presented the Director’s an- 
nual report, which will be published in 
Niagara Frontier. He stressed the con- 
tinuing programs of the Society which 
continue along the special events; cata- 
loging collections, providing educational 
services, maintaining the building, and 
serving our patrons. 


Mr. Wickser presented the report on 
proposed amendments to the By-Laws. 
The amendments which were posted on 
the Society’s bulletin board two weeks 
prior to the meeting were as follows: 
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CHAPTER I. MEMBERSHIP 
Section 2 
(Present Provision) 
“The annual dues shall be as follows: 


Associate $ 5.00 
Annual 10.00 
Sustaining 25.00 
Corporate $100.00” 


Proposed amendment in substitution 
to read as follows: 
“The annual dues shall be as follows: 


Associate $ 7.50 
Annual 15.00 
Sustaining 25.00 
Corporate $100.00” 
CHAPTER IV. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
Section 3. Quorum, Members 
(Present Provision) 

“Nine voting members of the Society 
shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business at any meeting of the 

Society.” 

Proposed amendment in substitution 
to read as follows: 
“A quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness at any meeting of the members of 
the Society shall consist of not less than 
the members entitled to cast 100 votes 
or one-tenth (1/10th) of the total num- 
ber of votes entitled to be cast, which- 
ever is lesser.” 

CHAPTER V. COMMITTEES AND 
CHAPTER AFFILIATES 
Section 1. 

(Present Provision) 

“The President shall appoint from the 
members of the Board of Managers and 
from time to time, by and with the 
sanction of the Board of Managers, an 
Executive Committee and a Finance 
Committee, and from time to time such 
other committees, either from the Board 
of Managers, the advisory committees, 
or the membership at large, as the oc- 
casion calls for or the welfare of the 
Society may require. All such commit- 
tees shall be vested with such powers 
and authority as the Board may from 

time to time specify.” 


Proposed amendment in substitution 

to read as follows: 
“The Board of Managers by resolution 
adopted by a majority of the entire Board 
may designate from its members from 
time to time an executive committee, a 
finance committee, and other standing 
committees, each consisting of three or 
more Board members, and each of which, 
to the extent permitted by law, shall be 
vested with such powers and authority 
as the Board from time to time specify. 

“The Board of Managers may also 
create such special committees as may 
be deemed desirable and as the occasion 
calls for or the welfare of the Society 
may require. The members of such com- 
mittees shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Society with the consent of 
the Board, and such committees shall 
have only the powers specifically dele- 
gated to them by the Board. 

“Each committee of the Board shall 
serve at the pleasure of the Board.” 

The change to be effective January 1, 
1972. 

Two tellers were appointed, Mr. Les- 
ter W. Smith and Miss Ellen Errigo, 
to examine and tally the proxies executed 
by members not present but entitled to 
vote at the annual meeting. Mr. Wett- 
laufer reported the tally: 130 favoring 
the amendments, opposed, none. Mr. 
Wickser asked for a motion that the 
amendments to the By-Laws adopted by 
the members present, and that the adop- 
tion of the same amendments by the 
Board of Managers at their meeting of 
April 15, 1971, be confirmed, ratified, 
and approved. Mr. Olaf W. Shelgren, 
Jr., so moved, seconded by Mr. N. Robert 
Wilson, and the resolution carried unani- 
mously, with the proviso that the change 
in schedule of dues is not to be effective 
until termination of the wage-price freeze. 

Proof of the posting of the proposed 
amendments on the Society’s bulletin 
board and of mailing the same to mem- 
bers prior to the Annual Meeting in 
accordance with the By-Laws is attached 
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hereto. (By-laws amendments were pub- 
lished in October 1971 Newsletter, which 
was posted on Society bulletin board and 
sent to members. ) 

Mr. Meech presented the Nominating 
Committee’s report, moving the re-elec- 
tion of six members of the Board of 
Managers whose terms expire in 1971. 
On second by Mr. Merwin, the vote car- 
ried unanimously and Messrs. Edmund 
A. Brown, Charles Diebold, III, George 
F. Goodyear, Rufus W. Meadows, I. 


Frank Mogavero, and Brainard E. Pres- 
cott were elected to the Board of Man- 
agers for terms ending in 1975. 

Mr. Wettlaufer presented the 1971 Red 
Jacket Award to Mr. Edwin F. Jaeckle, 
who responded. The citation will be 
published in Niagara Frontier. 

The meeting was adjourned at 9:05 
p.m, 


Respectfully submitted, 
I, FRANK MoGavero, Secretary 


Report of the Markers Committee 


by I. FRanK MOGAVERO 


With 1971 melded into the past, the 
Markers Committee pauses for a mo- 
ment of happy retrospection. It was a 
good year although it meant careful and 
detailed research, intricate planning, and 
last minute anxieties. 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO MARKER 

On Tuesday, May 11, the first marker 
of the year was dedicated to commemo- 
rate the 125th anniversary of the Medi- 
cal Department of the University of 
Buffalo. The marker is on the Catholic 
Union Store Building on the southwest 
corner of Main and Virginia Streets. 
There stood the first building erected by 
the University of Buffalo, founded 1846, 
and used by its Medical Department 
from 1849 to 1892. The school then 
moved to High Street and since 1953 
has been located on the Main Street 
campus. 

The marker, cosponsored by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York at 
Buffalo, was unveiled at 10:30 A.M. by 
Mr. Crawford Wettlaufer, Historical So- 
ciety President, and Dr. Robert L. Ket- 
ter, President of the University at Buf- 
falo. Dr. Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Society 
Director, presided. Brief addresses were 
made by Mr. Wettlaufer, Dr. Ketter and 
Hon. B. John Tutuska, Erie County 
Executive. 

Also in attendance were Dr. Joseph 
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Manch, Superintendent of Schools 
in Buffalo, who represented Mayor 
Sedita; Dr. A. Westley Rowland, Uni- 
versity Vice-President for Community 
Relations; Dr. Clyde L. Randall, Univer- 
sity Vice-President for Health Sciences; 
Dr. Leroy A. Pesch, Dean of the School 
of Medicine; Dr. Robert Brown, Associ- 
ate Dean of the School; Dr. Oliver P. 
Jones, Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Anatomy; Dr. Edward 
F. Marra, Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Social and Preventive 
Medicine; Dr. Rowland Anthone; Dr. 
John R. F. Ingall; Dr. Louis C. Cloutier; 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO MARKER 
Lejt, Crawford Wettlaufer, president, Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society; right, Dr. Robert 
L. Ketter, president, State University of New York 
at Buffalo. 
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Sister Mary Charles, Administrator of 
the Sisters of Charity Hospital. 

Also participating were Dr. I. Frank 
Mogavero, Chairman of the Society’s 
Markers Committee and other members 
of the Committee, Mr. Robert B. Meech 
of the Society’s Board of Managers, and 
Mr. Lester W. Smith, Associate Director 
of the Society. 

After the ceremonies, invited guests 
attended a luncheon at the Buffalo Club. 
All in all, it was a fine day, and we con- 
gratulate Buffalo’s oldest institution of 
higher learning on reaching a significant 
milestone in its fruitful and valuable 
service to the community. 


Fuac Day MARKER 


The Committee had the honor and 
pleasure of presenting a most interesting 
program in connection with the unveil- 
ing of a marker dedicated to Sara M. 
Hinson who, with others, was instru- 
mental in making Flag Day a national 
observance. 

The ceremonies were held on Flag 
Day, Monday, June 14, at 1 P.M. in 
School 31 at 212 Stanton Street. Miss 
Hinson taught at School 31 at its earlier 
site on Emslie Street for many years 
and served also as a departmental prin- 
cipal and a member of the Board of 
School Examiners. 

Miss Hinson instituted an annual ob- 
servance of the flag in her classroom on 
June 14, the day that the Continental 
Congress accepted the flag in 1777. 
Other teachers and schools followed the 
observance, and in 1916 President Wil- 
son officially proclaimed June 14 as Flag 
Day. 

Mr. Bertram Chalmers, Principal of 
School 31, presided. Dr. Joseph Manch, 
Buffalo Superintendent of Schools, gave 
a brief address. Others who spoke were 
Dr. I. Frank Mogavero and Mr. Lester 
W. Smith. 

Flag bearers for the ceremonies were 
Ronald Coleman and Erin Curry, stu- 


dents of School 31. The Pledge of Al- 
legiance was led by Mrs. Janet Martin’s 
third grade class, who also sang ‘“Ameri- 
ca” and appeared with hats and flags 
which they made for the occasion. 

Mrs. Deidre Baldassano’s seventh 
grade class presented two choral selec- 
tions, “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” and “This Land Is Our Land.” 
Both choruses were trained by Mr. Al- 
bert Jarrett. 

The marker was unveiled by Dr. Jo- 
seph Manch and Dr. I. Frank Mogavero. 
Among others participating were Mrs. 
Underwood, Mrs. Louise Owens, Mrs. 
Mitchell Owens and Mrs. Mitchell 
Owens, Jr., relatives of Miss Hinson, 
and Mrs. Hummell, a friend of the 
family. 

Also participating were Mrs. Carol J. 
Mitchell, Assistant Principal of School 
31; Hon. Chester Gorski, President of 
the Common Council of Buffalo; Hon. 
Delmar Mitchell, Buffalo City Council- 
man; Dr. Matt A. Gajewski, Member of 
the Buffalo Board of Education; Mr. 
Eugene Mruk, of the County Planning 
Commission representing County Exec- 
utive B. John Tutuska; and Mr. Joseph 
B. Manzella, Principal of School 61, who 
brought Miss Hinson’s achievements to 
the attention of the community. 


West Stipe Rowinc CLUB MARKER 


While cool summer breezes blew off 
Lake Erie and the International Invita- 
tion Regatta was in progress on the 
Black Rock Channel on Sunday, August 
1, a marker was unveiled on the north- 
west corner of the clubhouse of the West 
Side Rowing Club on Bird Island at the 
foot of Ferry Street. 

The plaque notes the club’s long tra- 
dition and reads: 

West Side Rowing Club. Founded 

1912. Initiated high school rowing 

1921. Victors in hundreds of U.S. and 

Canadian Championships. Repre- 

sented U.S. in Olympics 1936, 1956 
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Pan-American Games, European 
Championships and World Youth 
Championships. 

Mr. Russell W. Sherman, oldest mem- 
ber of the West Side Rowing Club, and 
Mr. Crawford Wettlaufer, Historical So- 
ciety President, unveiled the marker 
which was cosponsored by the Erie 
County Sesquicentennial Committee. 

Those who addressed the large audi- 
ence on this occasion were Mr. Wettlauf- 
er; Mr. Sherman; Mr. William J. Cotter, 
President of the West Side Rowing Club; 
Mr. Morris L. Liebeskind, Deputy Di- 
rector Erie County Department of Parks 
and Recreation; and Dr. Walter S. Dunn, 
Jr. who also acted as Master of Cere- 
monies. 


Erte County Mepicat Soctery MARKER 


Wednesday, September 1, 1971, was 
the 150th anniversary of the Erie Coun- 
ty Medical Society. Of course, the event 
was memorialized by a plaque cospon- 
sored by the Medical Society. It was 
founded by twenty-four doctors in Ralph 
M. Pomeroy’s Tavern which in 1821 was 
situated at the northeast corner of Main 
and Seneca Streets. Dr. Cyrenius Chapin 
was its first president. Since November 
1811 most of the men who formed the 
new society had been members of the 
Niagara County Medical Society which 
had been founded on that date. Since 
Erie County was erected from Niagara 
County in 1821, it became necessary to 
form a new group. 

Strangely enough, the Medical Society 
which has had its office in various places 
in the city, is today located in the Ma- 
rine Bank Building at Main and Seneca 
Streets where it was founded a century 
and a half ago. 

On a sunny September morning Mr. 
Crawford Wettlaufer and Dr. Anthony 
P. Santomauro, President of the Medi- 
cal Society, unveiled the marker which is 
placed on the Marine Bank Building. 
Brief addresses were made by Mr. Wett- 
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laufer, Dr. Santomauro and Erie County 
Executive B. John Tutuska. 

Among those who witnessed the event 
were Drs. Herbert E. Joyce, and Duane 
H. Dougherty, co-chairmen of the Sesqui- 
centennial Committee of the Medical So- 
ciety; William E. Mosher, Erie County 
Health Commissioner; Walter Scott 
Walls, Medical Director of Blue Shield 
of Western New York, Inc.; Edward C. 
Rozek; Thomas S. Bumbalo, and John 
R. F. Ingall. 

Also on hand for the proceedings were 
Mr. Holland Jewett, Assistant Vice-Pres- 
ident of Marine Midland Western; Mr. 
Charles Light, Executive Vice-President 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce; 
Mr. Al Moore, General Manager of 
Rauch & Stoeckl Printing Company, Inc., 
and Mr. Fred Weyler of Artcraft-Burow; 
Mr. Richard F. Treccase, Executive Of- 
ficer of the Medical Society of Erie 
County, and Mr. Warren A. Mutz, Ex- 
ecutive Assistant of the Medical Society. 

Among the interested spectators were 
Mr. George G. Sipprell, Erie County So- 
cial Services Commissioner, and Mr. 
William J. Dauria, Councilman at Large 
of the Common Council of the City of 
Buffalo. Representing the Historical So- 
ciety, in addition to Mr. Wettlaufer, were 
Dr. Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Mr. Lester W. 
Smith, the Chairman and members of 
the Society’s Markers Committee and 
Mr. Richard C. Marcus of the Board of 
Managers. 

After the dedication, the group was in- 
vited to the offices of the Medical So- 
ciety to partake of refreshments and to 
view portraits of some of the men who 
had been influential in the history of the 
Medical Society. 


Stare UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AT BUFFALO 
CENTENNIAL MARKER 

Within a fortnight, the Markers Com- 
mittee was deep in the mechanics of the 
dedication of its fifth marker of the year. 


STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MARKER 
Lejt to right: Michael Broderick, President of 
Alumni. Association; Donald L. Hauck, Jr., Presi- 
dent of Student Government; Crawford Wett- 
laufer, Historical Society President. 


This one commemorated the centennial 
anniversary of Buffalo State Teachers 
College now called the State University 
College at Buffalo. 

It opened its doors to eighty-six stu- 
dents as the Buffalo Normal School on 
York and Jersey Streets on September 
13, 1871, and moved to its present loca- 
tion on Elmwood Avenue in 1931. To- 
day, it has a student body of approxi- 
mately 10,000 and a faculty of 750. 


The marker, situated on the front lawn 
at the south end of Rockwell Hall, was 
dedicated on Monday, September 13, ex- 
actly one hundred years after the college 
was opened. It was cosponsored by the 
Alumni Association. The plaque was un- 
veiled by Mr. Crawford Wettlaufer and 
Mr. Michael Broderick, President of the 
Alumni Association. Brief remarks were 
made by both men followed by a few 
words from Mr. Donald L. Houck, Jr., 
President of the Student Government. 
Mr. Claude F. Shuchter, President of the 
Manufacturers and Traders Bank and 
Member of the College Development 
Board, presided. 

The marker ceremonies were preceded 
by a luncheon for approximately 150 


persons held in the Erie County Room 
of the Buffalo and Erie County Histor- 
ical Society located across the street 
from the college. The Markers Commit- 
tee is happy to have been instrumental 
in distinguishing one of its neighbors. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT MARKER 


The last marker dedication of the year 
took place on Tuesday, November 16, at 
3 P.M. The event took place on the front 
lawn of 123 Jewett Parkway to designate 
the house erected there in 1904 for Dar- 
win D. Martin, Vice-President of the 
Larkin Company, according to the plans 
of Frank Lloyd Wright, internationally 
famous architect. 

Cosponsored by the State University 
of New York at Buffalo, which is now 
using the house as the Office of Alumni 
Affairs and University Archives, the 
plaque was unveiled by Mrs. Robert L. 
Ketter, wife of the University’s Presi- 
dent; and Mr. Walter S. Merwin, Vice- 
President of the Historical Society. 

Dr. Walter S. Dunn, Jr. presided, and 
Mrs. Ketter addressed the group of about 
50 persons after which she served tea 
in the interesting structure. 

Among those attending were Mrs. 
James M. Foster, daughter of the late 
Darwin D. Martin, who grew up in the 


— 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT MARKER 
Walter S. Merwin, Historical Society Vice Presi- 
dent, and Mrs, Robert L. Ketter, representing the 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 
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house; Dr. Robert L. Ketter; Mr. Ralph 
Barnes, Deputy Erie County Executive 
Designate; Mr. James DeSantis of the 
University’s Community Relations Staff; 
Mr. Lester W. Smith; Dr. I. Frank 
Mogavero and Mr. Richard C. Marcus, 
members of the Board of Managers of 
the Historical Society. 


MARKERS BEING CONSIDERED 


Awaiting rededication are five markers, 
all “victims” of downtown replanning. 
They are the First Methodist Church, 
north side of Niagara Street between 
Franklin and Pearl Streets; the First 
German Settler, Washington Street near 
Exchange Street; Buffalo & Black Rock 
Railroad, northeast corner of Pearl and 
Upper Terrace; First Greek Settlers, 
Main Street between North and South 
Division Streets, and the Shelton Square 
marker, rear of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The first three are in the possession of 
the Historical Society, the fourth is 
being held by the Annunciation Hellenic 
Orthodox Church, Delaware and Utica, 
and the last by the Rector of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

The Markers Committee met on De- 
cember 10 and drew up a tentative list 
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of places to be designated in 1972. 
Among them are Canisius College which 
celebrated its centennial in 1970; Mil- 
lard Fillmore Hospital, noting its cen- 
tennial in 1972; The Albright-Knox Art 
Gallery, noting its 110th anniversary in 
1972, and the South Park Conservatory. 


Since 1956, when the Markers Com- 
mittee was established, 63 plaques have 
been erected, and eight have been re- 
dedicated. During the year 1971, Sesqui- 
centennial year of Erie County, 33 
special historical plaques were erected 
throughout the County, commemorating 
notable events connected with the par- 
ticular area. These were sponsored by 
the Erie County Sesquicentennial Com- 
mittee. 

The Markers Committee is most ap- 
preciative of the services afforded it by 
the news media. Ever present, ever 
helpful and considerate, ever cheerful, 
they have made the Committee’s happy 
task even happier, 

To the Board of Managers, the staff 
and the members of the Historical So- 
ciety, the Committee expresses its grati- 
tude for their enthusiasm and apprecia- 
tiveness of its earnest efforts. 
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Financial Report 


by Rosert L. Wrtson 


BUFFALO AND ERIE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Statement of Current Funds, Revenues and Expenditures 
Year ended December 31, 1971 
with comparative figures for 1970 


1971 
Revenues: 
Public support, including restricted appropriations 
of $108,915 ($38,976)in 1970)) <2cccccccccsn snore $428,180 
Private revenues: Pree 
Membership dues s....22. cee ct easeccieprocauucs veri 10,319 
Con SE GONB: ss, Sicccoscap ead ccc tsp seicign i 634 
Sale of publications and miscellaneous material ....... 10,729 
Investment and endowment income ..............................-- 25,928 
Total private revenues. ..............<.0.:..::.00----- 47,610 
OUBe WEVENUES) sisseccspaccas acca onanternawnrauane 6,117 
oti TEVenIeS: =n, 34 ee oe ~ 481,907 
Expenditures: 

Public activities: 
Salaries and staff benefits —..0..0..0.0.000.00000000... roca cre Oe 290,799 
Supplies and expenses: my 
Operation and maintenance of plant ...... PE Es. 38,416 
Exhibits and collections _.........-.0....0..00---0-c00ccceeeseeseee- 78,157 
OUR Gi Peer tte 2 are pe ee ee a ee ow. 33,660 
~ 150,233 
Total public activities 00000000000... 441,032 

Private activities: 
PUDUCATONS). Aececscnstis tc ecce reece asc 2,592 
PUPIL VOL EONS: sos assy coke ostnssetinscd i covawveveeic ae ee 4,111 
RMBUPANOCE | occ ctscccsccspcseiouici cess path yieciacsurns accuses 2,754 
Miscellaneous materials purchased for resale ............ 8,787 
Investment management fees ..................0.20cce0-eeeeeeeo- 783 
IVEISDOLIGHOOIISaE cao er a Rar eee ee nee ae Sree 517 
Total private activities -...........:.:.0c.essses000- 19,544 
OTRer ACH Vibes: 55 ees ccc sae eee ae 4,561 
MPOTAL HN OXDONCILULOS | 555. cccoscsceporseer gates 465,137 
Excess of revenues over expenditures ........ $ 16,770 
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Balance Sheet 


December 31, 1971 
with comparative figures for 1970 


Assets 1971 
Current funds: 
Unrestricted: 
Cash, including $40,911 savings accounts 
CSU TS ARE aU) Mee ere ay ep en ge eee Ay aed $ 49,692 
OETA LE 1 FECOOTUBT ES oes coos Cone he aatans eros nee 1,505 
SUT IOI TREE OTT ea eee 475 
Investments, at cost (quoted market, 1971, $264,204; 
ARS OO SSE ce 22  eeeY SE oReRET PPe e 192,024 
Merchandise inventories, at lower of cost 
(firstin: ‘first-out)) of gnarket: .ccccicosceclseccaceseacdeas 3,874 
PROPBIG TIBUTANCO io jacscce sen cccdes access cesska cae eessoeesAinaas 920 
Total UMPOsICTOR) —..sccccc-nocpavcesetectenss Exit $248,490 
Restricted: 
Cash, including $19,645 savings accounts 
CSOGR Are ROTO es coos Seccseesseodys pe oe a Oe 19,734 
Investments, at cost (quoted market, 1971, $16,675; 
OV OSUS LS Vice oe eee a Bae Be prea 10,768 
KSPES: TOGOIVADIG. Ran en nce teeta Eo 14,000 
PRGA. SEREOtEt ta eee 44,502 
otal Current: Fonds 22.236 $292,992 


Endowment funds: 
Cash, including $1,948 savings accounts 


(ih ELIS 5) 9 rein 82 1p RRC i CER See ire ete) ARON lr, 20 Seana 3,163 

Investments, at cost (quoted market, 1971, $119,388; 
Ret ESIC B Rg 2012 2 NURS ene 5 oe te po nO Ue toe EE arn LB 124,176 
Total endowment funds —............................. $127,339 


Agency funds: 
| 20) o Sareea nt RRO So bee ee a oe mI $ 15,368 
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231,363 
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Balance Sheet 


Liabilities and Fund Balances 


1971 1970 
Current funds: 
Unrestricted: 
ccoutts: payable. soe ee $ 1,667 1,771 
PA RETURE  WAGOR os. ccssisecarsoriens ex vises ti esses ase ae 461 _ 
Hund (balances. s 58s See ce Se ten, ets 246,362 229,592 
Total anbestricted. scien eae 248,490 231,363 
Restricted: 
Due toi unrestricted: Und <iiccces. cs. cocksccssccccceenscseivwtcc nscnesene 475 18,348 
Dave's bah 3°21 Feo: Rr a, RR RO Ree cr PI ETT 44,027 63,882 
TOCA TOGITICTOO, s5sc5s.cssoasaccsisnceescec Sees 44,502 82,230 
Total Current Pues ac. co cscs eceaseceveenteserencte eed $292,992 313,593 
Endowment funds: 
Principal and accumulated net gain 
Otiy Investments ¥ = en ooh ee ree 127,339 125,678 
Total endowment funds ..........0............0...0.-.- $127,339 125,678 
Agency funds: 
USC FRIANCOS e.,.-cmoe teaet ee cer aee e deee $ 15,368 4,739 
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In Memoriam 


On this occasion of the first meeting 
of the Board of Managers of the Buffalo 
and Erie County Historical Society since 
the death of our friend and president, 
Crawford Wettlaufer, we, the Board of 
Managers, do unanimously adopt the 
following resolution and request that an 
embossed copy thereof be furnished to 
his family. 

We join his family and the commun- 
ity in mourning his sudden death in 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, on February 12, 
1972. 

Crawford Wettlaufer was a native and 
life-long resident of Buffalo and a grad- 
uate of Hamilton College in the Class 
of 1932. 

An innovative and very successful in- 
dustrialist, he was affectionately and 
highly respected by the Buffalo business 
community. His success in his business 
career was fully matched by his avoca- 
tional contributions to the cultural life 
of his community, where the same vigor 
and imagination characterized his work. 
A past president of the Buffalo Club, he 
chaired the committee to observe its 
centennial in 1967, an observance which 
was carried off with the distinction that 
marked all his efforts. 

He joined the Historical Society in 
1946, was elected to the Board of Man- 
agers in 1964, and to its presidency in 
1967. The presidency of the Historical 
Society was a natural culmination of a 
lifetime interest in history and many 
years of dedicated service to the Society. 
As a collector of antique glass, Mr. Wett- 
laufer was well suited for the tasks that 
faced him as president of the Society. 

Under Mr. Wettlaufer’s prudent lead- 
ership, the Historical Society steadily ad- 
vanced its program and gained greater 
recognition as a major cultural institu- 
tion in Western New York. In addition 
to his responsibilities as president, he 
served as co-chairman of the Erie County 
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Crawford Wettlaufer 


Sesquicentennial Committee in 1971, ap- 
pearing at countless public events that 
marked the anniversary. Under his 
guidance, the Society participated to the 
fullest extent of its resources in this year- 
long celebration. During the same year, 
too, his determined interest in assuring 
the success of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Inaugural Site Foundation in its pro- 
gram to preserve the Wilcox House as a 
National Historic Site came to fruition. 
He had served as a director of the Foun- 
dation since 1969. He also served as a 
trustee of the Landmark Society of the 
Niagara Frontier 

The Society will long remember Mr. 
Wettlaufer for his friendly smile and his 
willingness to give of his time and talents 
for the benefit of the Historical Society. 
His optimistic view of the future of the 
Society has influenced all of us. His 
business acumen was an invaluable talent 
which he also employed on behalf of the 
Historical Society in conducting Board 
meetings as well as in his dealings with 
City and County officials. 

The Historical Society has lost an en- 
ergetic president, a man ever devoted to 
promoting the study of our history and 
appreciation of its values. Above all, we 
have lost a true friend. 

This Board, on behalf of the Society 
which it represents, honors his memory 
as a faithful and devoted leader in the 
preservation of our heritage. 
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The University of Buffalo School of Pedagogy, 1895-1898 


by CuHartes R. J. CoLLtins 


The founding of the University of 
Buffalo School of Pedagogy is related to 
the founding of another institution, the 
Franklin School. Actually the idea of 
the School of Pedagogy grew out of the 
efforts of a group of Buffalonians to pro- 
vide quality education for their children. 
This endeavor in educational reform was 
not the only instance of such efforts; the 
Free Kindergarten Association and the 
Nichols School were two other efforts of 
the 90's, preceded by the Elmwood 
School in 1889. 


The initial classes of the Franklin 
School were held in January 1891, when 
Bryant B. Glenny II reached the age of 
four. Classes were held in an upper 
bedroom of the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryant B. Glenny at 432 Franklin Street. 
The following year the class moved 
downstairs because of an increase in 
numbers. That same year the Glenny 
family moved to 499 Delaware Avenue 
and the school moved with them to a 
brick structure behind the house. The 
ground floor was one large room while 
the upper story was divided into class- 
rooms. It was planned to convert this 
structure to a stable later.’ 


At this time the school had eighteen 
pupils, the kindergarten group under 
Miss Bristol and the primary under Miss 
Garrison. Professional advice had been 
secured from Miss Jessica Beers of the 
Elmwood School and Professor Paul 
Henry Hanus of Harvard University. 


While few in number, the Franklin 
School patrons were nevertheless very ac- 
tive in educational reform, Among their 


1. Interview with Bryant B. Glenny II, Apr. 8, 
1968. 
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efforts were public lectures at the school, 
which covered methods and demonstra- 
tions of presentation of subject matter, 
some by guest lecturers of national prom- 
inence. The Reverend Herbert G. Lord 
gave a series of lectures on poetry. A 
series of lectures on Kindergarten Meth- 
ods was also offered, one of these by 
Mrs. Mary B. J. Wylie, an editor of Kin- 
dergarten News, a magazine with national 
circulation. Coupled with this series was 
the formulation of a study-reading-dis- 
cussion group which met prior to the 
lectures? The patrons were plainly ser- 
ious. 

The earliest listing of these patrons is 
the January 30, 1894, meeting recorded 
in the Minutes of the Trustees of the 
Franklin School. Mentioned by name 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Bryant B. Glenny, 
Dr. and Mrs. DeLancey Rochester, Mr. 
and Mrs. Seward A. Simons, Mrs. John 
A. Mann, Mr. Frank F. Williams, Mr. 
George Bleistein, Mr. George E. Mat- 
thews, Mr. Henry Altman, Dr. F. Park 
Lewis, Dr. Frank W. Hinkel, and Dr. 
Montgomery A. Crockett. A Buffalo 
Commercial article of September 1, 1894, 
lists additional patrons as follows: Dr. 
James W. Putnam, Dr. Floyd S. Crego, 
Dr. Roswell Park, Dr. Charles G. Stock- 
ton, Dr. Matthew D. Mann, Julia S. 
Miller, Mrs. Esther A. Glenny, Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Rogers, Mr. Willis O. Chapin, 
Mr. Edward B. Green, Mr. George C. 
Miller, Mr. Isadore Michael, Mr. John 
A. Mann, Mr. John Sedgwick, Mr. Clar- 
ence L. Bryant, Mr. W. G. Vought, Mr. 
Robert L. Fryer, and Mr. H. M. Gerrans. 


Those mentioned were among the in- 


2. Buffalo Courier, Feb. 14, 25, Mar. 5, 9, 17, 
Apr, 15, 1893. 
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tellectual and reformist elite of the city. 
The many physicians were associated in 
a rapidly developing medical science and 
practice and were for the most part 
graduates of the University of Buffalo 
Medical School. Many of the patrons 
were of Trinity Church or the Unitarian 
congregation. Their club was likely to be 
the Saturn. Many likewise had family 
ties, 


The business of the January 30, 1894, 
meeting was of two varieties. The com- 
mon consisted of a financial report, a 
report of a recent mothers’ meeting, and 
a curriculum plan presented by Miss 
Garrison. The significant decision to 
continue the school in an enlarged form 
was also made. The meetings immedi- 
ately following were primarily concerned 
with aspects of this decision, financial 


3. Elmwood-Franklin School, Minutes . ie 
Board of Trustees of the Franklin School, 


| uae 


problems, building sites, teacher selec- 
tions. Much of the discussion focused 
upon the selection of a_ professional 
leader for the school, one “. . . to whom 
appeal should be made on all questions 
relating to the school government and 
whose decision should be the law.’”? The 
man mentioned for this position was 
Paul Henry Hanus of Harvard, and the 
matter was considered important enough 
to appoint Mr. Glenny and Dr. Crockett 
to go to Cambridge and discuss the mat- 
ter. The last recorded meeting that 
spring reports no decision in this matter. 
But trustees were chosen, with Dr. 
Charles G. Stockton as President, and 
an Educational Committee and a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means were appoint- 
ed. The latter committee was empowered 
to act on the question of lot and build- 
ing.‘ 


(Hereafter referred to as Trustees Minutes.) 
1. Ihid., p. 21-24. 


Frank F. Willam s 
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TRIAS 


Third home of the Franklin School, 146 Park Street, Built in 1894. 


Niagara Frontier 


The summer of 1894 was an active one 
for the supporters of the Franklin School. 
A lot at 146 Park Street was acquired 
from Mr. and Mrs. Bryant B. Glenny, 
and construction was begun on a build- 
ing. The services of Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University were se- 
cured as advisor to the Trustees. At his 
suggestion Dr. Frank M. McMurry of 
Illinois was invited to direct the school.° 


The formal opening of the new build- 
ing on Park Street took place on Novem- 
ber 15, 1894. In honor of the occasion, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, advisor to the 
Trustees, addressed the friends and 
patrons of the School assembled in 
Alumni Hall of the University of Buffalo, 
on High Street. Dr. Frank M. McMur- 
ry and the Superintendent of the Buffalo 
Public Schools, Henry P. Emerson, also 
addressed the gathering on “Methods of 
Education.” In reporting this event, the 
Buffalo Courier, owned by George Blei- 
stein, a patron of the Franklin School, 
stated that the School was: 


. instituted for the development of 
what is known as “The New Educa- 
tion.” This school is conducted on the 
lines laid down and approved by Dr. 
Butler, who is the well-known pro- 
fessor of philosophy and education in 
Columbia College.‘ 


The Trustees’ minutes for the fall of 
1894 record significant discussions be- 
tween Dr. McMurry and the Trustees. 
They report that he did not come to 
Buffalo merely to be principal of the 
Franklin School. He came rather to es- 
tablish a teacher training institution for 
which the Franklin School would act as 
a model school. In these discussions, Dr. 
MeMurry suggested that the improve- 
ment of theory and practice of teaching 
be made the ultimate aim of the School, 
rather than simply seek to educate the 
children of the School. This would in- 


5. Commercial, Sept. 1, 1894. 
6. Courier, Noy. 16, 1894. 


volve student teaching, he explained, but 
the best schools were operated in this 
manner, citing the Cook County Normal 
School as an example. Dr. Stockton 
questioned whether it would be pos- 
sible to “. . . consider the Franklin 
School a model school and take pupils 
in Pedagogy.” Dr. McMurry replied af- 
firmatively “. . . if the necessary lectures 
were given.” He went on to say that 
“. . with a faculty of five specialists 
and our model school, we could carry 
on a unique school, with no danger of 
the children’s interests suffering as a 
result of the School of Pedagogy.” Such 
a faculty, he said, “. . . should be able 
to lecture and develop theory in such a 
manner as would attract teachers. This 
would make us known and recognized as 
a school of the highest rank and would 
build up interest in teaching throughout 
the city.”” 

In January 1895, Dr. Stockton re- 
ported to the Trustees that “our board 
is pledged to advance Dr. McMurry as 
a pedagogue.” He felt, however, that the 
Franklin School could not do it alone. 
He suggested that “it would be no de- 
parture from our best interest to attempt 
now the establishment of a department 
of Pedagogy of the University of Buffalo 
and appeal to the public for support of 
such a school.” Dr. Stockton recom- 
mended that the School of Pedagogy be 
a separate organization, because in an 
inquiry as to the attitude of local schools 
toward the Franklin School, he discov- 
ered it to be “... chiefly antagonistic. It 
being regarded as expensive and exclus- 
ive. . . .” Dr. Stockton moved for im- 
mediate action on his plan and it was 
approved.® 

On February 18, 1895, at an informal 
meeting of the Council of the University 
of Buffalo, Dr. Stockton was invited to 
explain the “. . . details of a proposed 
School of Pedagogy.” After his state- 


7. Trustees Minutes, p. 27-30. 
8. Ibid., p. 31-33. 
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ment the Council resolved: 


That it is the sentiment of the mem- 
bers of the Council present at this 
meeting that the establishment of a 
Department of Pedagogy is desirable, 
provided further that a board be se- 
cured, which in the judgment of the 
Council will assure the proper admin- 
istration of the Department.’ 


On April 30, 1895, formal application 
was presented to the University by Bry- 
ant B. Glenny. It was approved and Mr. 
Glenny appointed a member of the 
Council to represent the School of Ped- 
agogy." 


Shortly thereafter, a formal agreement 
between the new School of Pedagogy and 
the Educational Committee of the Frank- 
lin School was adopted by the Trustees 
of the Franklin School. The committee, 
Mrs. Glenny, Mrs. Simons, Dr. Roch- 
ester and the chairman, Dr. Crockett, 


9, Minutes of the Council of the University of 
Buffalo, p. 299. 
10. Ibid., p. 302. 
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presented its report as five proposals 
which were discussed item by item and 
adopted. The proposals were: 


1. That the Course of Study shall be 
prepared by the School of Peda- 
gogy of the University of Buffalo. 

2. That the methods of teaching shall 
be under the same control. 

3. The appointment of teachers in 
the Franklin School shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the School 
of Pedagogy. 

4. That students of the School of 
Pedagogy be permitted to begin 
practice teaching in the Franklin 
School under proper supervision 
and that the School of Pedagogy 
maintain the practice standard of 
admittance to the end that unfit 
practice teachers may not be per- 
mitted to teach in the Franklin 
School. 

5. That the necessary apparatus and 
library for the use of the School 
of Pedagogy be provided at the 
expense of the School." 


This meeting, which occurred May 6, 
1895, is the last direct contact between 
Dr. McMurry and the Trustees of the 
Franklin School. At least his presence is 
not recorded in the minutes of their 
meetings. From this point he was to 
deal with the Educational Committee of 
the School. 

A number of articles were published 
in the Express, the Courter, and the 
Commercial in the spring of 1895 an- 
nouncing the intent to establish a School 
of Pedagogy and appealing for support 
of this effort. The proposed School was 
to be unique, said “one officially con- 
nected with the University,” (never 
identified). “There is only one school 
of the kind in the country, and that is 
the Teacher’s College connected with 
Columbia College, New York. Pupils 


11. Minutes of the Education Committee of the 
Franklin School, p. 250. 
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are trained exclusively for teaching. They 
are not instructed in ordinary studies, 
as each is supposed to be a graduate of 
some educational institution.” Gradu- 
ates of such an institution were reported 
to be in great demand. The “Official” 
also expressed the hope that: 
It will be a great stimulus to educa- 
tion here. It will give to teachers an 
opportunity to perfect themselves in 
their work. This applies to public as 
well as private schools, and many are 
seeking an opportunity of this kind 
and have felt the need of it keenly.” 


On April 6, 1895, the Express an- 
nounced that a guarantee fund of $10,- 
000 was sought through subscriptions and 
“already $8,000 of the sum has been 
subscribed.” The Courier of the same 
date reports the officers of the proposed 
school as William A. Rogers, President; 
W. H. Gratwick, Vice President; William 
A. Douglas, Secretary; and P. H. Griffin, 
Treasurer. In the interview reported, 
Mr. Rogers is quoted as follows: 

There is now a good opportunity for 
some wealthy, progressive and philan- 
thropic citizen to come to the front 
and link his name for all time to an 
institution which will in future days 
not only be a credit to Buffalo, but 
which in our opinion, will be famous 
the world over as a modern educa- 
tional school in touch with the needs 
and requirements of the times. .. . 
It is our intention to engage two pro- 
fessors of pedagogy of wide reputa- 
tion [who] will give all their time to 
the work of the school, [and] four or 
five additional professors, resident and 
nonresident, to deliver courses of lec- 
turers on Pedagogy at different times 
during the year. 


On April 21, 1895, it was reported that 
$11,250 had been raised to establish the 
School of Pedagogy. One hundred eight- 
een subscribers were listed: almost all 


12, Courier, Feb. 25, 1895. 
13. Ibid.. Apr. 6, 21, 1895; Express, Apr. 21, 
895. 


the prominent names of Buffalo were in- 
cluded.” 

Major faculty appointments announced 
in May were Dr. Frank M. McMurry, 
Professor Herbert G. Lord, Dr. Ida C. 
Bender, and Mrs. Natalie Mankell. Dr. 
McMurry is reported to have secured his 
doctorate at Jena in 1889. In the ensu- 
ing years he had spent time in Europe, 
served as a grammar school principal 
in Chicago, and as Professor of Peda- 
gogics at the State Normal School in 
Normal, Illinois, and the State Univer- 
sity at Urbana, Illinois. His most recent 
position was principal of the Franklin 
School. It was announced that he would 
teach the following courses: 


1. The aim of the Public Schools, 
choice of curriculum, correlation. 

2. General Principles of Method. 

3. History of the Science of Teaching, 
with special study of educational 
classics. 

4. Pedagogical Psychology. 

5. Special Method of Instruction in 
Individual Studies, as literature, 
science, etc. 


Mr. Herbert G. Lord had been pastor 
of the Church of the Redeemer at Elm- 
wood and Highland Avenues for several 
years prior to his resignation in October 
1894. He lost his congregation to a new- 
ly constructed church nearby, and a Su- 
preme Court order had dissolved it in 
January 1895.4 Mr. Lord’s teaching ex- 
perience at Knox College in Illinois and 
service as principal of Holliston High 
School are also reported in the Courier 
article of May 17, 1895. In addition he 
enjoyed an excellent reputation in Buf- 
falo as a lecturer on history and liter- 
ature. 


Mrs. Ida C. Bender, M.D., received 
her degree from the Medical School of 
the University of Buffalo in 1890. She 
had been both teacher and principal of 
the school of practice of the Buffalo Nor- 


14. Courier, Oct. 8, 1894, May 17, 1895; Com- 
mercial, Jan, 3, 1895. 
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mal School, and had taught in the Buf- 
falo High School. She spent the sum- 
mer of 1893 studying at the Cook County 
Normal School under Col. Francis 
Parker." At the time of this appointment 
she was Supervisor of Primary Instruc- 
tion in the Buffalo Public Schools. 


Mrs. Mankell was to offer instruction 
in physical training. She had studied at 
the School of Gymnastics of Alexander’s 
University in Finland and the Royal 
Gymnastics Institute, Stockholm, Swe- 
den. Her work would be supplemented 
by lectures given by Dr. Stockton of the 
University of Buffalo Medical School 
and President of the Trustees of the 
Franklin School. Dr. Putnam, also of 
the Medical School and a patron of the 
Franklin School, would give lectures on 
“physiological psychology as it bears 
upon the questions of education.” It was 
further announced that: 

In addition to the regular work, short 

courses of lectures will be delivered by 

President Charles De Garmo of 

Swarthmore College, Superintendent 

Henry P. Emerson of Buffalo Schools, 

Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Com- 

missioner of Education, and Dr. Nich- 

olas Murray Butler, Dean of the 

School of Philosophy in Columbia 

University. 


The first year faculty was completed 
in September. The services of Michael 
V. O’Shea were secured as professor of 
psychology and child study. Professor 
O’Shea came from the State Normal 
School at Mankato, Minnesota. A special 
circular listing courses offered by Pro- 
fessor O’Shea was issued by the School 
of Pedagogy." 

There was little faculty turnover at 
the School of Pedagogy. The only resig- 
nation was that of Professor O’Shea. He 
was replaced in the fall of 1897 by Louis 


15. Courier, July 12, 1893. 

16. [bid., May 17, 1895; Special Circular, Sept. 
20, 1895, in SUNYAB Archives. 

17. Express, Sept. 10, 1895, Feb. 7, 1897; 
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H. Galbreath, who had studied at Illinois 
Normal University and Cornell Univer- 
sity. He came to Buffalo from the State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. A 
Professor of Science was sought as early 
as April 1895, but the position was not 
filled until the fall of 1896 when Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson left the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa to come to Buffalo. He was 
also on the staff of the Medical School. 


Tuition was basically one hundred dol- 
lars a year, but there were special fi- 
nancial plans for part-time students that 
allowed them latitude in completing a 
course as well as discounts. The open- 
ing of the School was reported to be 
a great success. The expected enroll- 
ment was fifteen but some fifty-six stu- 
dents enrolled, forty-five of whom were 
personnel of the Buffalo Public Schools, 
ten of them principals. A later report 
indicates that at that time eighty-six 
Buffalo Public School employees were 
taking courses, thirteen of them princi- 
pals. Reports such as these can be mis- 
leading; the number of fully qualified 
full-time students is difficult to deter- 
mine. The best indication is perhaps 
the number of graduates who completed 
the two-year program. In 1897 the 
School of Pedagogy awarded one doc- 
toral degree, two bachelor’s degrees, and 
two diplomas. In 1898 five more awards 
were made; one diploma, two bachelor’s 
degrees, one Master’s degree, and one 
doctorate. In all, the School of Pedagogy 
had only eight graduates, one of them 
receiving a diploma in 1897 and a bache- 
lor’s degree in 1898.” 


The School was initially located in 
the Buffalo Library. In the spring of 
1897 the Library Board decided to cede 
its assets to the city and become a public 
institution. The School of Pedagogy 
moved to the Real Estate Exchange at 


Courier, Oct. 4, 1895; Register Book of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo School of Pedagogy, p. 1, Sec. 
Il. 
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210 Pearl Street. The move was noted 
in the secretary’s annual report as havy- 
ing some merit, citing “. . . the annoy- 
ance from lack of ventilation and from 
street noises has been great.” Lafayette 
Square was at that time a gathering 
place for the carters of Buffalo. The 
noise of horse-drawn vehicles on cobble- 
stone pavement, rough conversation, and 
animal refuse would not foster intellec- 
tual activity." 


The purpose of the School of Peda- 
gogy, spelled out in its Catalogue for 
1897-98, was to act as a_ professional 
school of education with laboratory facil- 
ities to test and apply educational the- 
ory. “. . . Its object is to train College 
and Normal graduates and teachers of 
maturity for positions as teachers in sec- 
ondary schools, as training teachers, 
principals, and also superintendents of 
schools.” Special notice of the Franklin 
School as the model school is made in 
the Catalogue. 


The model school furnishes students 
opportunity for observing excellent 
teaching, as well as teaching them- 
selves, under the criticism of skilled 
instructors. Being the place at which 
the theories advanced by the faculty 
of Pedagogy find their application, it 
is the rallying point of students, teach- 
ers and faculty alike, and hence is re- 
garded as the center of the entire in- 
stitution, this distinguishing character- 
istic is especially worthy of note.” 


MeMurry is noted as Supervisor of the 
model school. The degree of his con- 
trol over it is spelled out in its prospec- 
tus for 1896-97. The course of study, 
method of teaching, and appointment of 
teachers are all “. . . subject to the ap- 
proval of the Department of Pedagogy.” 
The last pages of this prospectus lists 
five members of the School of Pedagogy 


18. Minutes of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Buffalo School of Pedagogy 1895- 
1898 (SUNYAB Archives), p, 38. (Hereafter re- 
ferred to as School Minutes.) 


Faculty as supervisors in the Franklin 
School. This document also gives a 
clear statement of the ultimate goals of 
instruction or the philosophy of the 
Franklin School and also the School of 
Pedagogy—which supervised their at- 
tainment. “The aim is. . . the develop- 
ment of good character.” Its chief ele- 
ments are considered to be “. . . right 
motive and a tendency to proper fields 
of thought.” This is best developed by 
“|. presenting subjects rich in thought; 
therefore literature, nature study and 
history form prominent features of the 
curriculum.” About these, other sub- 
jects are correlated: “. . . the teachers of 
this school, instead of isolating the 
studies, attempt to associate them intern- 
ally so as to build series of ideas on net- 
works of thought in the minds of the 
pupils.”* This is definitely a statement 
of Herbartian educational philosophy in- 
cluding all of its major concepts: apper- 
ception, interest, correlation or concen- 
tration, and the goal of good character. 


While the School of Pedagogy Cata- 
logue is not as specific in stating its phil- 
osophy, it is not difficult to determine. 
Eight courses are required of all who 
wish to secure a degree. Half of these 
are taught by Dr. McMurry, a national- 
ly known Herbartian. In two instances 
the course description is given in Her- 
bartian terms while the other two, sem- 
inar and practice teaching, are at the 
discretion of the instructor. Since prac- 
tice teaching is the application of the 
ideas Dr. McMurry taught in his other 
two courses, it was undoubtedly Herbart- 
jan as well. 


The course description of the two re- 
quired psychology courses denote a phil- 
osophical rather than a physiological ap- 
proach. The Herbartian background of 
Professor Galbreath, his service at Illi- 


19. Teachers College, University of Buffalo, 
Catalog 1897-1898, p. 8-10. 


20. The Franklin School, p. 1-10. 
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nois Normal, the major center of Her- 
bartianism in American at that time, 
and his membership in the National 
Herbart Society and publication in their 
Yearbook for 1896, would suggest his 
leanings. The fact that McMurry was 
solely responsible for his hiring at the 
Teachers College would support this 
view. While the degree recipients might 
not be Herbartians, they were sure to 
know a good deal of Hebartian theory.”! 


In comparison with previous Cata- 
logues the one for 1897-98 demonstrates 
a considerable change in the School of 
Pedagogy. The course offerings are larger 
in number, degree requirements are more 
carefully spelled out, with provisions for 
advanced degrees added, The most sig- 
nificant change was the abandonment of 
the intent to set up an independent pro- 
fessional school, which students would 
attend full-time, for one whose schedule 
was arranged primarily to suit working 
teachers following continuation courses. 


The fact that schools of this kind were 
comparatively rare tells much about the 
Buffalo citizens that undertook as mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees to extend 
the Franklin School and its neighborly 
quality so far as to create a graduate 
school of education. They were adventur- 
ous and not at all modest as to what 
might be done in Buffalo, which after all 
was planning a world’s fair and thinking 
about building gigantic new industries in 
the wake of setting up provisions for elec- 
tric power on an unprecedented scale. 
Bryant B. Glenny was a partner in a 
china importing firm, William A. Rogers 
manufactured iron, G. H. Lewis had 
made a fortune in coal, W. H. Gratwick 
developed a great lumber firm, and 
J. J. McWilliams was a railroad man at 
the time of the railroads’ great period 
of expansion. They supported organiza- 
tions like the Buffalo Board of Trade 
and the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute and were found in the board rooms 


of the Charity Organization Society and 
the Civil Service Reform Association. 
Not only the lawyers but at least one 
of the businessmen on the Board held 
advanced degrees, W. H. Gratwick’s 
Harvard M.A. dating from 1895, Some 
of the members had taught school, in- 
cluding Mrs. H. B. Mynter, who had 
before marrying taught at Central High 
School and St. Margaret’s School. Others 
were veterans from the public school 
system like Superintendent Henry Emer- 
son. They represented the old line Am- 
ricans, were descended from Yankee 
stock if we may judge from their church 
affiliations, and were by no means ready 
to rest on ancient laurels. 


They were greatly reinforced by the 
loyal participation of a figure already 
well known nationally, Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University, and its 
future President. Advisor to the Frank- 
lin School, he agreed to join the Board 
of the School of Pedagogy on the invi- 
tation of the other trustees, and gave its 
work national publicity. 


Among the Trustees, the chief finan- 
cial supporters were Mr. Glenny and Mr. 
Rogers. While the School was initially 
started by widespread public contribu- 
tions, the size of these contributions is 
unknown. The Minutes record various 
calls for percentages of subscriptions 
from the Trustees; usually referring to 
the then current disparity between tui- 
tion funds and expenses. As time went 
on these calls were more frequent, for it 
became more difficult to secure contri- 
butions from the public. The major bur- 
den of the termination expenses of the 
School were shared by Mr. Glenny and 
Mr. Rogers, with a contribution, equal 
in size, from Mrs. G. H. Lewis, but with 
comparatively minor support from the 
other Trustees. Dr. McMurry lauded the 
financial efforts of these two men in the 
public announcement in February 1898, 
of the termination of the School, but 


21. School Minutes, p. 12-13; Educational Review, X, 104, XIII, 99. 
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noted that they could not carry the bur- 
den alone. 


In this article Dr. McMurry reported 
the reason for termination as financial. 
The sudden death of Mr. G. H. Lewis 
was noted as a blow to the School. Not 
included in the announcement was the 
impending departure from Buffalo of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bryant B. Glenny. The firm 
of Glenny & Sons was in the process of 
liquidation and Mr. and Mrs. Glenny 
were planning to go to Europe because 
of the hay fever affliction of Bryant B. 
Glenny II. This would mean the loss 
of another major supporter of the School 
of Pedagogy and the Franklin School, 
a heavy blow indeed.” 


A second item not included in the 
newspaper announcement, but possibly of 
even more importance in the decision to 
close the School of Pedagogy, at least to 
McMurry, was the impending loss of its 
indispensable model school, the Franklin 
School. The Trustees of the Franklin 
School, doubtless cognizant of the Glen- 
ny family decision, joined in merger dis- 
cussions with the Trustees of the Elm- 
wood School. These talks began in mid- 
December 1897, and a special share- 
holders meeting was held January 26, 
1898, to vote upon the recommendation 
of the Trustees to join in the merger, 
which they approved. While MeMurry 
had shortly before this forced the fi- 
nancial issue with the Trustees of the 
School of Pedagogy, his awareness of 
this increasing difficulty surely affected 
his action. But once Dr. McMurry made 
the public announcement of the future 
closing of the School of Pedagogy, the 
Trustees of the Franklin School, relieved 
of that burden, posed such conditions for 
the merger that it was not to take place 
for many years.” 


The most significant contribution of an 


22. School Minutes, p. 54-55; Commercial, Feb. 
2, 1898; interview, Bryant B. Glenny, Apr. 8, 
1968. 

23, Trustees Minutes, p. 90-98, 


institution to a community is the service 
it claims to provide. Consideration of 
the School of Pedagogy must include its 
students, but evaluation of them is an 
almost impossible task. What is the 
value of a teacher training institution 
to a community and its schools? It is 
relatively easy to consider an institution 
in reference to those it trains who later 
assume leadership roles. But how does 
one estimate the worth of students who 
served faithfully in the ranks? Students 
of the School of Pedagogy can be pointed 
out in both these categories. By 1898, 
approximately 10% of the classroom 
teachers and 30% of the principals of the 
Buffalo Public Schools had taken work 
in the School of Pedagogy. 


Only a few examples of leadership will 
be presented here. Emma L. Villiaume 
taught first in School 31, later in School 
10, the Teacher Training School, and be- 
came principal of School 19. In 1923 
she became Assistant to the Superinten- 
dent, in charge of the Critic School. 
Charles C. Morey was appointed Princi- 
pal of School 9 in 1899 and served there 
for thirty years. Ella C. Elder was the 
first Supervisor of Kindergartens for the 
Buffalo Publie Schools. Sophie C. Becker 
was Principal of School 22; she succeed- 
ed Dr. Bender as Supervisor of Primary 
Grades and later became Deputy Super- 
intendent of Schools. She was also the 
first Supervisor of Vacation Schools in 
Buffalo.* 


In the area of Teacher Education the 
influence of the School of Pedagogy con- 
tinued for a long time. The City Train- 
ing School was first directed by Kather- 
ine M. Hurlburt, both she and her suc- 
cessor, Byron H. Heath, attended the 
School of Pedagogy. Among its staff 
members were Emma L. Villiaume and 
Ida M. Kempke. The Buffalo Normal 


24. Buffalo Evening News, Aug. 12, 1935, Nov. 
21, 1935, Apr. 9, 1937; Courier, Oct. 18, 1919, 
Aug. 10, 1935; Express, June 22, 1920. 
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School shows a similar influence. Exam- 
ination of The Proceedings of the Board 
of Trustees of the Buffalo Normal School 
reveals the names of many faculty mem- 
bers who had been students of the School 
of Pedagogy. Among them were: Ger- 
trude M. Bacon, Anna K. Eggleston, 
William L. Sprague, Laura E. Sprague, 
Helen L. Dunston, Dr. Susan F. Chase, 
and Ida M. Kempke. Almost all the 
faculty of normal school’s School of Prac- 
tice in 1898 were students at the School 
of Pedagogy, at least for a time. This 
included the Principal, Edith Huson, and 
teachers Hattie C. Manson, Ernina S. 
Smith, Bird P. Alberger, Carrie Benson, 
and Helen F. Burke. This was a very 
long relationship in some cases, for ex- 
ample, Miss Benson served for forty-two 
years.% 


Other contributions of the School fall 
into several categories. Most faculty 
members addressed interested citizen 
groups. Even more of faculty energies 
were expended as members of their na- 
tional professional societies.” Numbers 
of educational leaders were brought to 
the city by the School, including William 
T. Harris, National Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, William James, the great phil- 
osopher and psychologist, and such noted 
Herbartians as Charles de Garmo, C. C. 
Van Liew, and Charles A. MeMurry. 
While the School was not the only spon- 
sor for the appearances of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler it was the sole sponsor in 


25. Courier, Aug. 17, 1930; News, Aug. 16, 
1930, Sept. 30, 1931; Buffalo Times, Feb. 11, 
1931; Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Education of the City of Buffalo 1897-1898, 239. 

26. Women’s Teachers Association, Y.M.C.A,, 
and Graduates Association were among the or- 
ganizations addressed. Courier, Sept. 17, 1895, 
Apr. 10, 1896, Apr. 12, May 8, 1897; Commercial, 
Dec. 17, 1897, Jan. 8, 1898; Express, May 4, 
1896. 

27. Galbreath, MeMurry, and O’Shea were the 
most active. Here and elsewhere O'Shea was for 
many years among the most prolific of writers 
in this field. At this time he wrote extensively on 
child study research, done in Buffalo, for the 
Transactions of the Illinois Child Study Asocia- 
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some instances, and a contributing factor 
in others. 

In 1896 the National Education Asso- 
ciation held its national convention in 
Buffalo. In this the School of Pedagogy 
was influential, Butler and McMurry 
planning for the event and Emerson 
assisting in persuading the Association 
to come. It was followed by a two-week 
summer course in which the faculty was 
supplemented by such notables as Butler, 
William James, Charles de Garmo, and 
President J. W. Cook of the Illinois 
State Normal School. The considerable 
profits of this venture were invested in 
the school library.” 


Among the difficulties of making a 
fair assessment of the School of Ped- 
agogy is to compare it reasonably with 
other New York schools of the same 
kind. There were three of these, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia (1889), New York 
University School of Pedagogy (1890), 
and New York State Normal School at 
Albany (1890). Buffalo’s School of 
Pedagogy compared faverably with these 
in its autonomy, its equal status with the 
other units of the University of Buffalo 
allowing its faculty freedom in require- 
ments and curriculum. Even New York 
University did not have a model school 
and the Columbia school’s advanced pro- 
grams were much enhanced by McMur- 
ry’s moving there in 1898, It is in bud- 
getary matters that the School showed 
badly. Its annual budget was about $12,- 


tion, and appeared in several other national jour- 
nals, MeMurry published in three national jour- 
nals, and brought out with his brother Charles 
A. MeMurry a major hook, The Method of the 
Recitation, served as Vice President of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland, and edited a 
geography journal. 

28. Courier, Mar. 3, 1896; Commercial, July 8, 
17, 1896; Express, May 4, 1896; Summer School 
of Pedagogy Minutes, p. 22. One of the com- 
munity services of the School's teachers and 
trustees, joined to some from the Franklin School, 
was the preparation of the Report of the Sani- 
tary Conditions of the Public Schools of Buffalo, 
March 1898. The Committee visited every school. 


000 while Teachers College, Columbia, 
had a deficit of $80,000.” It is not sur- 
prising that the Buffalo unit found it 
difficult to compete seriously with the 
resources of New York City or New 
York State. The raising of the sum 
needed became more and more difficult, 
as has been related, and the interests of 


29. L. A, Cremin, D. A. Shannon, and M.E. 
Townsend, A History of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University (New York, 1954), 34-39; 
Elsie A. Hug, Seventy-Five Years in Education 


the Buffalo community were of course 
divided among many desirable objects. 
Independent work and teaching in the 
field of teacher training could not find 
enough support, to the disappointment 
of those who felt the need and so capably 
organized the School of Pedagogy to fill 
ate 


(New York, 1965), 19, 42-43; James Earl Rus- 
sell, Founding Teachers College (New York, 
1937), 1-8. 


The Buffalo Federation of Churches—Beginnings 


by Hartan M. Frost 


The Buffalo Federation of Churches 
was formed by the representatives of 
48 churches of 11 denominations at a 
dinner meeting at the YMCA on Tues- 
day, March 25, 1913.' The call for the 
meeting was issued by the Executive 
Committee of the local Men & Religion 
Forward Movement, with the concurrence 
of the Buffalo Ministers Association. 
Chairmen of these two groups were re- 
spectively A. E. Hedstrom, prominent 
Buffalo coal merchant and A. V. V. Ray- 
mond, Minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church.? 

The Men & Religion Forward Move- 
ment was a bold venture sponsored by 
the International Committee of the 
YMCA and some affiliated groups which 
flung teams of men across the country 
for an 8-day campaign in each of 75 
cities in 1911 and 1912. Each team 
featured a specialist in Boys Work, Bible 
Study, Evangelism, Social Service, and 


1. “Federation” was the early term; 1923 and 
after, “Council of Churches.” The opening minute 
reads “Tuesday, March 26.” The calendar and 
all other references agree that the date actually 


Missions. In the message of each special- 
ist was an emphasis on church unity and 
a call for community as well as individu- 
al regeneration. The flavor of this com- 
munity concern is given by the reference 
of one specialist to Matthew who in the 
Gospels “sat at the seat of custom.” “It 
was,” said the speaker, “‘a meaner politi- 
cal job than any you have got in Buf- 
falo”” Buffalo gained a certain prom- 
inence in the Movement as it was here, 
in October 1910, that a major planning 
conference met and adopted the “famous 
Buffalo resolutions which became the 
platform” of the Movement. Originally 
the goal had been to harness the strengths 
of Men’s Brotherhoods and Bible Classes. 
But as interest grew the focus shifted to 
the entire spectrum of church interests— 
all except one! Fred B. Smith, Methodist 
layman and dynamic YMCA worker who 
was the campaign’s national leader, cited 
the 30 million more women and girls 


was March 25. 

2. See also Buffalo Ministers Association Min- 
utes, Feb, 24, 1913, at Council of Churches. 

3. Survey, XXVIII, 33-35, Apr.-Sept. 1912. 
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than men in the churches and declared 
that the Movement would “voice a spe- 
cific masculine call.” But the goal was 
the welfare of the Church of Christ and 
related men’s organizations were seen as 
but parts of the whole.‘ 

In each city visited a committee of 
one hundred was organized and left as 
a “conservation” committee with the 
hope that a permanent on-going agency 
of interchurch cooperation might result. 
It was this committee in Buffalo that 
Mr. Hedstrom headed. 

When, therefore, that March night in 
1913 at the Buffalo YMCA the vote that 
formed a Federation of Churches was 
unanimously adopted, it was not some- 
thing that happened out of the blue. 
Other factors had helped form the fav- 
orable climate of opinion. Another long- 
term influence came from the Erie Coun- 
ty Sunday School Association, which for 
more than 50 years had given church 
schoo] workers the experience of working 
together. The Laymens Missionary 
Movement, which held its first conven- 
tion in Buffalo (mid-October 1909), also 
gave a powerful demonstration of the 
strength of working together. A reporter 
said of the opening banquet when 500 
men of 15 denominations sat down at 
the tables, ‘“‘no such cooperation was ever 
seen before—it was a precedent in the 
annals of the city.” The total convention 
registration topped 1100. So outstanding 
was the Buffalo experience that its chair- 
man, A. H. Whitford of the Buffalo 
YMCA, was invited to address the open- 
ing meeting in Cleveland, the next city 
of the tour. The Reverend H. F. La- 
flamme was the Secretary of the Move- 
ment in Western New York with offices 
in Rochester. A number of repeat con- 
ventions were held in Buffalo at intervals 
of a year or two and Laflamme was in 
this city with frequency.’ 


4. Clarence A. Barbour, Making Religion Ef- 
ficient (International Committee, YMCA, 1912), 
13ff. 

5. Buffalo Express, Oct. 17, 1909, Pt. 3 Col. 1-2; 
Men & Missions, Sept. 1914. 
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The Laymens Missionary and the Men 
and Religion Movements had many simi- 
larities. Both marshaled church laymen, 
both were scheduled across the country 
in numerous cities. Both established local 
local follow-up committees. The Buffalo 
chairman for the Laymen’s Movement 
in 1913 was Henry Adsit Bull.* On the 
distaff side, representative women of the 
churches met on March 3, 1911, at Pil- 
grim Congregational Church. They en- 
thusiastically voted for creating the Inter 
Church Missionary Union of Buffalo and 
Vicinity.’ 

All these movements and many church 
leaders shared the excitement that re- 
sulted nationally in the formation of the 
Federal Council of Churches in 1908 at 
Philadelphia. The session which ham- 
mered out the initial plan for that Coun- 
cil had met three years earlier. In the 


6. Minutes of the Buffalo Ministers Association, 
Jan, 24, 1913. 

7. “Festival of Faith 1857-1957,” Scrapbook at 
Council of Churches, compiled by Ruth Wild, 
19, 23. 
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interval between 1905 and 1908, constant 
consultation took place as churches stud- 
ied and responded to the proposal. The 
debates from these sessions sent shock 
waves of interest throughout the country. 


Five Buffalo churchmen were delegates 
of their respective denominations at the 
1905 meeting in New York City. Edward 
H. Long, M.D., President of the New 
York State Christian Missionary Society 
(Disciples of Christ) was one. Four were 
ministers: T. F,. Bode, St. Peter Evangel- 
ical Church; A. E. Dahlmann, Zion Re- 
formed Church; B. S. Ferral, Jefferson 
Street Church of Christ; and O. P. Gif- 
ford, Delaware Avenue Baptist. For the 
1908 session a single Buffalo name ap- 
pears: a Congregational minister, P. A. 
Cool, listed in the City Directory as being 


8. For accounts of the Federal Council's found- 
ing see Charles S. Macfarland, Federal Council 
of Churches (1948), Chs. 1-2. For delegates’ 
names I am indebted to Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, who searched Inter Church Conference 
on Federation, New York November 15-21, 1905 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., 1906) ; Elias B. Sanford, 
ed., Report of the First Meeting, Philadelphia 
1908 (Revell, 1909). 


in charge of a local office of the Anti- 
Saloon League.® 


The key figure who started action 
locally however was Dr. A. V. V. Ray- 
mond, The 8-day visit of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement in Buffalo 
occurred January 21-28, 1912. On the 
day after its conclusion he assembled the 
ministers who had been active in the 
campaign to consider “two questions, 1) 
federating of the churches of Buffalo, 
2) formation of a ministers union.” As 
speaker for the occasion he presented 
none other than Dr. Charles S. Macfar- 
land, the new Executive Secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches. The min- 
isters present formed a “Buffalo Minis- 
ters Association” on the spot and insisted 
that Dr. Raymond be their president. 
They also passed a resolution in which 
they asked the Men and Religion Ex- 
ecutive Committee to invite churches of 
denominations affiliated with the Federal 
Council of Churches to name representa- 
tives to consider formation of the Church 
Federation.’ 

Better than a year elapsed before that 
committee favorably responded and is- 
sued the call. But it took a number of 
advance steps. As early as November 15, 
1912, the committee discussed the need 
for paid leadership. There resulted an 
invitation to Edward C. Fellowes, a Con- 
gregational minister of Providence, Rhode 
Island, who had visited Buffalo with a 
Men and Religion team, to become sec- 
retary to the Committee at a salary of 
$2,500. He accepted and began work 
January 1. An office was obtained in the 
Ellicott Square Building." 


Dr. Raymond was asked to prepare 
a schedule of possible contributions from 


9. Minutes, Ministers Assoc., Jan. 29, 1912; 
Diaries of A. H. Whitford in Buffalo YMCA, 


Jan. 21-29, 1912. 


10. Minutes of the Executive Committee, Men 
and Religion Forward Movement, Nov. 5, 14, 31, 
1912. These minutes appear at the beginning 
of Vol. | of the Council of Churches Minutes, 
at the Council, 
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churches of the several denominations, 
which he did." A member of the Men 
and Religion Executive Committee and 
President of the Ministers Association, 
he was in a key position of influence. 
He nurtured sentiment favorable to fed- 
eration within both groups. A memorial 
at the time of his death said that he was 
often referred to as “the Father of the 
Federation.” 

The organizing conference of March 
25, 1913, asked Mr. Hedstrom to chair 
the session and Mr. Fellowes to take the 
minutes. Mr. Hedstrom explained that 
if a church federation were formed the 
Men and Religion Committee would 
cease to be. After the affirmative vote to 
set up a Buffalo Federation of Churches, 
a possible constitution was presented. A 
nominating committee was also named 
with instructions to report at a second 
session on April 15. 

Interest at this session was excellent, 
as at the first. It was a mixed group of 
27 ministers and 39 laymen, official dele- 
gates from their respective churches. A. 
H. Whitford, a staunch friend, was unan- 
imously elected to serve as a member 
of the Council to represent the YMCA. 

F. H. Fitch, Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee and minister of the 
First Congregational Church, presented 
the following slate of directors who were 
duly elected: 

1 PPOSIGONE escapees A. E. Hedstrom 

2. Treasurer ...... Frank W. Fiske, Jr. 

3. Secretary, Exec. 


has B57: “ce oe ee E. C. Fellowes 
4. Vice Presidents: 

1 abe a. ..-.0: George E. Dorland 
2. Congregational Franklin Selleck 
3. Methodist ......... Wm. F. Whelan 
4. Presbyterian ........ Geo. R. Howard 
5. Disciples .............. Dr. E. H. Long 
6. Lutheran ............ Adam Cornelius 
7. Evangelical 


Association ....... Rev. H. P. Merle 
8. German Reformed Hugh Brown 


11. Minutes, Ministers Assoc., May 27, 1912. 
12. Minutes of the Council of Churches, I, 
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9. German 

Evangelical _.......... Chas. F. Reif 
10. United 

Brethren .......Rev. W. A. Knapp 


11. Reformed —_... Rev. C. H. Benson 
12. United 
Presbyterian ... A. H, Cormack 


The Constitution lifted a portion of its 
preamble directly from that of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches: 

In the Providence of God, the time 

has come more fully to manifest the 

essential oneness of the Christian 

Churches of America in Jesus Christ 

as their Divine Lord and Saviour, 

and to promote the spirit of fellowship, 
service and cooperation among them. 


The Federation was to be composed 
of those churches in Buffalo and vicinity 
who by vote agreed to abide by the 
constitution and duly certified their ac- 
tion in writing. Among the objectives 
of the Federation were the fostering of 
religious movements, promoting “the 
spirit of cooperation and comity” among 
the churches, advancing the charities of 
the community, safeguarding the welfare 
of children, encouraging mutual helpful- 
ness among all parts of society, and 
promoting the interests of good citizen- 
ship. Member churches were asked to 
name their pastor and a lay male mem- 
ber as delegates to the Council which 
was to meet quarterly. 

The tasks envisaged by the churches 
for their new agency of cooperation were 
summarized in the titles of the standing 
committees. In its report the Nominating 
Committee included nominations for 
these: 
Committee 

1. Executive . 


Chairman 

eR ee ON SNS Officers, and 

Chairmen of Committee 
2. Comity and Cooperation in 

Church Extension _Rev. F. S. Fitch 

3. Sabbath Observance Rev. P. L. Frick 

4. Temperance ...............Andrew Cant 


179 (May 1, 1918). 
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Rev. Philip L. Frick 


5. Social Purity & 

Family Life _..Rev. M. 8S. Howland 
6. Religious 

Education Rev. W. H. Boocock 
7. Social Service .Rev. S. V. V. Holmes 
8. Finance _......Franklin Selleck 
9. Evangelism Rev. J. D. Campbell 
10. Publicity C. R. Wiers 


Previous arrangements were that the 
Federation of Churches assumed obliga- 
tions of the Men and Religion Move- 
ment including its employment of Mr. 
Fellowes, and inasmuch as the Move- 
ment’s financial plan for the year ahead 
was underway and working well, it would 
remain undisturbed." When, therefore, 
the session of April 15, 1913, adjourned 
the Buffalo Federation of Churches was 
not only in business but with a paid 
Executive Secretary as well. 


Edward C. Fellowes was forty-eight 
years of age when he came to Buffalo. 
He was an ordained Congregational min- 


13. Minutes, Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment, Mar. 25, 1913. 


ister, a Yale graduate both of the College 
(1888), and the Divinity School. He had 
served in three New England Congre- 
gational parishes prior to coming here.“ 


One task that almost immediately en- 
gaged the new Church Federation was a 
strike among retail clerks in Buffalo’s 
department stores. The Retail Clerks 
Protective Association and the Delivery 
Wagons Association appealed for a hear- 
ing of their side of the story which they 
felt the public did not get. 


On May 7 Mr. Hedstrom convened 
the Executive Committee of the Federa- 
tion of Churches at the YMCA. They 
spent most of the day listening to fifteen 
or more representatives of these groups 
and the Labor Council of Buffalo. Com- 
plaints stated in detail said wages were 
low, hours long, working conditions poor. 


The next day, May 8, the Executive 
Committee of the Federation of Church- 
es again convened, this time at the Con- 
ference room of Hengerer’s Department 
Store, and the Executive Committee lis- 
tened to representatives of the stores 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 


On the third consecutive day the Ex- 
ecutive Committee met again. A resolu- 
tion presented by W. H. Boocock was 
adopted. It stated in part that in view 
of the present strike and of the fact that 
this committee has held conferences with 
both employers and employees “we ex- 
press our earnest solicitude that in the 
interest of the entire community the 
present controversy be settled to the 
satisfaction of both parties concerned, 
upon the basis of justice, and to that 
end we appoint a committee of three to 
act, if desired, as a committee of medi- 
ation.” 

The Executive Committee named 
Messrs. Hedstrom, Raymond, and Fiske 
as the Committee of Three. These were 
also asked to reply to a communication 


4. Sheaf of letters on file, Council of 
Churches, including one from Yale. 
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from the Consumers League of Buffalo 
which had appointed a special commit- 
tee for possible mediation.% Just what 
took place the next minutes do not tell. 
Neither of the above special committees 
apparently acted in any formal mediating 
capacity. But the strike moved off dead 
center. The Buffalo Evening News on 
May 17, 1913, carried as its page one 
headline: “CLERKS STRIKE ENDS. 
DRIVERS ALSO ACCEPT TERMS.” 
The story also indicated that negotiations 
had been in progress for the previous 
two weeks. Their concern with a labor 
dispute was only the first of a fistful 
of thorny social issues with which the 
leaders of the Church Federation grap- 
pled. 


The churches rallied to take their place 
with the new federation. In the spring 
at the start there were 48. By fall there 
were 64, At the end of the first year 75 
were on the roll. There were, however, 
two gaps. With a single exception, Luth- 
eran churches refrained from taking an 
official position toward the federation. 
And Episcopal churches were forbidden 
to join by the bishop. The Executive 
Secretary reported, however, that ‘‘we 
receive in a number of ways substantial 
help and encouragement” from these 
groups. He also reported that 14 church- 
es of Tonawanda and North Tonawanda 
“are considering the formation of a Fed- 
eration of their own.”"® This was the 
first of a number of neighborhood group- 
ings which through the years have played 
their part in interchurch cooperation. 


The churches also found a gain in the 
name of their Federation. It explained 
itself without the extended explanation 
that the Men and Religion Movement 
had required. The churches made a place 
in the Federation’s Council for Frederick 
Almy of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety as they had previously done for 


15. Council Minutes, May 7, 8, 9, 1913. 
16. Ibid., May 26, 1914. See also Sept. 23, 1913. 
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the Executive of the YMCA. In May 
1913 the office of the Federation was 
moved to the Social Service Building at 
181 Franklin.” 


At the conclusion of the first year, 
President Hedstrom saw the foundation 
of the Federation as being well laid and 
unlimited possibilities ahead. “The moral 
health of our city ought,” he said, “to be 
very largely in our keeping.” Among 
other matters he also called attention 
to the need for adequate housing at 
moderate rents for the Black population. 


The Executive Secretary, Fellowes, in- 
dicated that the Federation had support- 
ed legislation in Albany for shorter hours 
of labor in factories, opposing invasion 
of the standards set in the tenement 
house law and favoring an injunction 
and abatement law which promised the 
padlocking of premises adjudged to be 
a public nuisance. In Buffalo he noted 
that the churches through the Federation 
had helped secure appointment of two 
new probation officers in the county court, 
a new truant officer for work with news- 
boys." 


Activities of the first years ranged over 
many interests: exploration of possibili- 
ties for outdoor summer services in the 
parks, arrangement for Lenten services 
first in Asbury Methodist Church and 
then in cooperation with the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
religious services at the J. N. Adam Hos- 
pital for tubercular patients at Perrys- 
burg. An ad was bought, and a church 
page in the Buffalo Express was ob- 
tained, an example that led other papers 
to follow suit. Active cooperation was 
given the Laymens Missionary Move- 
ment, and the latter’s local committee 
was made a standing committee of the 
Federation. A resolution advocating the 
teaching of Sex Hygiene in the schools 
was passed. A letter soliciting the views 


17. Ibid., May 27, Sept. 23, 1917. 
18. Ibid., May 26, 1914, 


of candidates for mayor in the fall of 
1913 was sent.” 


Teacher training institutes for Sunday 
School workers were enthusiastically 
pushed by W. H. Boocock, minister of 
religious education, First Presbyterian 
Church. First experimentation began in 
a central location and later was shifted 
to several district locations. This activity 
overlapped that of the Sunday School 
Association. It reflected an impatience 
in professional religious education direc- 
tors like Boocock with what they felt 
was too casual an approach to religious 
education by many. When Harry Hop- 
kins Hubbell, director of religious edu- 
cation at Lafayette Presbyterian Church, 
was elected president of the Erie County 
Sunday School Association in the spring 
of 1916, Boocock asked that the Federa- 
tion’s committee be discharged and that 
the Sunday School Association be looked 
to for leadership in religious education.” 
Relations between Church Federation 
and Sunday School Association became 
matters of discussion for years until ul- 
timate merger. 


The Committee on Comity and Church 
Cooperation in Church Extension quick- 
ly dropped the second half of its name— 
a half, however, that is a good definition 
of what was meant by “Comity.” The 
committee mapped the location of Buf- 
falo churches, divided the city into a 
series of districts for the maintenance 
of a kind of continuing census of resi- 
dents and their religious preference, paid 
particular attention to ethnic groups, and 
proposed that each denomination should 
accept responsibility for ministering to 
an assigned nationality group. Then by 
1916 it wrestled with what was to become 
a common rule, namely the obtaining 
from the various denominations of a 
promise not to go ahead with a new 


19. Ibid., May 28, Sept. 9, 12, 23, Nov. 25, 
ae Feb. 26, 1914; Feb. 16, 1915; May 26, 

6. 

20. Ibid., May 26, 1916 (108, 112). 


enterprise before conferring with the 
Comity Committee, and if more than one 
church body was seeking to occupy a 
field, to seek an advisory opinion from 
the Committee.” 


Should evangelist William (Billy) 
Sunday be invited to hold a campaign 
in Buffalo? This was being actively dis- 
cussed in the Ministers Association as 
early as June 1913, four years ahead of 
the campaign that did eventuate.” Opin- 
ion among church leaders was divided. 
How Executive Secretary Fellowes viewed 
it is intimated in his report to the 1915 
annual meeting. The Evangelistic Com- 
mittee, he said, found its occupation 
gone due to the Billy Sunday Movement 
efficiently taking possession of this field. 
The attitudes of the churches toward 
this branch of church work are interest- 
ing as showing the trend of thought and 
effort in a sort of recoil from what may, 
to some, have appeared an overemphasis 
upon social service. But the Social 
Service Committee, he thought, has made 
a record in a field hardly touched by any 
other organization.” 


He then reviewed the passage of the 
dance hall ordinance by the city which 
he cited as reducing the number of dance 
halls from 114 to 64, the most objection- 
able ones having disappeared. Next he 
took up “the difficult and terrible prob- 
lem of public vice—commercialized re- 
sorts which for at least half a century 
have maintained themselves at the cen- 
ter of the city.”* 


This question was one which the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement had 
spotlighted at the conclusion of their 
team visits as crying for attention in 
most cities. Mr. Fellowes in his report 
hailed the new Injunction and Abate- 
ment Law. It gave the means by which 
“vour Social Service Committee has com- 


21. Ibid., Sept. 12, 1913; Sept. 12, 1916. 

22. Minutes, Ministers Assoc., June 29, 1913. 
23. Council Minutes, June 1, 1915. 

24. Ibid. 
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menced, through the District Attorney’s 
Office, 100 separate actions in the name 
of the People of the State of New York.” 
By March 1916, 77 permanent injunc- 
tions had been granted, 6 had been de- 
nied, and 22 were pending. Fellowes 
reported “that the Brewers Association 
of their own accord closed 70 saloons at 
the time our court proceedings began.” 
He concluded, “At Albany or at City 
Hall or at Police Headquarters we are 
known as standing for somebody beside 
ourselves,” as being representative of a 
body of opinion not to be disregarded.* 


Despite preoccupation with these mat- 
ters the Federation did in due course 
assume a vigorous share in preparation 
for Billy Sunday’s future visit. But 
through much of 1916 social issues took 
precedence, such as regulations dealing 
with Sabbath Observance, the liquor traf- 
fic, support of the movement toward pro- 
hibition, the quality of moving pictures 
and conditions in theaters. With war in 
Europe, Whitford of the YMCA was 
asked by the Mayor to chair a committee 
on Peace and Arbitration. The Church 
Federation named a representative to 
this committee and later set up its own 
committee for education within the 
churches.” 


Philip Frick of the Delaware M.E. 
Church introduced the Social Service 
Platform, more popularly known as the 
Social Creed of the Churches, to the an- 
nual meeting of the Federation at the 
end of its first year of existence. Ap- 
proval was unanimous “by vote of the 
Council.” 

The Creed began, “The Churches 
stand for” and there followed 16 points 
touching on complete justice for all, pro- 
tection for the family, women, and chil- 
dren, and the elimination of poverty. 
There was great emphasis on the hazards 
and insecurity of factory labor, with di- 


25. Ibid., and May 26, 1916. 
26. Ibid., Nov. 24, 29, 1914. 
27. Ibid., May 26, 1914. See also Macfarland, 
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rect advocacy of minimum wages, un- 
employment protection, compensation for 
injuries, and provision for retirement. 
The use of property in a Christian spirit 
was the final item of a very broad list. 
The Creed was a comprehensive state- 
ment and twice had been approved by 
the Federal Council of Churches.” Its 
backing by the Buffalo Federation was 
indicative of the wide interest and de- 
bate which its 16 points created across 
the nation. 


That backing also illustrates relations 
between the (1) Federal Council of 
Churches and (2) local federations. The 
Federal Council of Churches repeatedly 
influenced these federations or councils 
of Churches. But each city federation 
was and is entirely autonomous. Its 
control rests fully with the representa- 
tives which its member churches name. 
Approval of the Social Creed here was 
an indication of the determination of 
local churchmen in the new Buffalo Fed- 
eration to apply their religious convic- 
tions in social as well as in personal 
terms. 


The list of community organizations 
with which the federation cooperated 
given by Fellowes at annual meetings 
was extensive. A sample from one run- 
down that named 18 separate community 
groups included, to name a few, the 
Charity Organization Society, the Boy 
Scouts, the Better Buffalo Association, 
the Public School League, the Red Cross, 
the hospitals, the Fresh Air Mission, the 
District Nurses.” 


Financing for the Buffalo Federation 
of Churches was modest, too modest. 
Goals of $4,500 or $5,000 were set but 
the actual operating base appears to have 
been in the lower reaches of the $3,000 
range. The display ad in the Express 
was discontinued for lack of funds. In 
1915 times were hard, war relief appeals 


Christian Unity in Practice and Prophecy (Mac- 
Millan, 1913), 297. 
28, Council Minutes, June 1, 1915. 
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frequent, and the deficit mounted almost 
to $1,000. This was, however, made up 
by a special effort. But the operating 
figure was left at “the old budget of 
$3,200.” Fellowes’ successor, when he 
came, reported he found the Federation 
$1,200 in debt.” 

Presidents in these early years rotated, 
Arthur E. Hedstrom was succeeded by 
Horace Reed, president of Niagara Lith- 
ograph Company and layman of the 
First Congregational Church. For the 
year beginning June 1, 1915, Methodist 
minister Philip L. Frick was chosen. On 
May 26, 1916, Irwin W. McLean, an 
accountant and a First United Presby- 
terian layman, took the helm. 


In 1916 the Executive Secretary rec- 
ommended that funds be found for 
supporting a staff minister to conduct 


29. Treasurers reports are not in the minutes. 
But see /bid., June 1, 1915, May 26, 1916, and 
May 22, 1917. 

30. Ibid., May 20, Oct. 6, 1916. 


visitations in the hospitals, and before 
the year’s end, J. A. Smith, a Methodist 
pastor, began a ministry of this sort.” 


Edward C. Fellowes resigned in late 
September 1916. One surmises that dif- 
ficulties of financing prompted the move. 
He returned to the pastorate, serving 
Congregational Churches at Randolph, 
New York, and in his native New Eng- 
land. During the first World War he 
served as an Army Major assigned to 
the American Red Cross at Camp Taylor. 
He died April 23, 1928, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. The impact of his lead- 
ership was mixed. People variously de- 
scribed him as “tall, soft spoken, friendly 
and well liked,” “‘a very aristocratic and 
gracious gentleman,” “a quick decisive 
sort.” A young YMCA desk man from 
whom he often purchased stamps saw 
him as “austere and sober.” However, 
he could impress the ministers associa- 
tion concerning the values of church 
unity’ He clearly had the courage to 
grasp the nettle of tough issues. Insist- 
ence on financing adequate to the tasks 
leaders wanted accomplished seems not 
to have been his forte. Few early execu- 
tives of church federations got far with- 
out it. 


The Fellowes departure at the end of 
October 1916 closes the first chapter of 
the Buffalo Federation of Churches. Its 
3% years of effort demonstrated that 
despite difficulties the churches, through 
the Federation, had added a new dimen- 
sion to their community influence. Mem- 
ber churches of 13 denominations now 
numbered 92, and none had withdrawn.” 
Laymen and ministers of ability had as- 
sumed leadership. All committees had 
been active and the lines of their inter- 
ests and work would continue. Because 
of the heritage of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement (and in a measure 


31. Minutes, Ministers Assoc., Dec. 30, 1912; 
Sept. 29, 1916. Also letters noted above, footnote 
14, 

32. Council Minutes, May 26, 1916. 
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to the example of the Federal Council 
of Churches) women were not yet eligi- 
ble to be named by the churches as 
representatives to the Federation. Two 
years more would remedy that.” 


Some first enthusiasm inevitably 
waned, but a momentum for civic better- 


ment was underway that the officers of 
the Federation were anxious to hold. 
They moved with unusual promptness 
to seek a new executive secretary. That 
promptness testifies to the fact that they 
had seen a dream begin to acquire sub- 
stance. Unfulfilled tasks were ahead. 
They were eager to keep building! 


Mark Twain as Editor: The Courier vs. The Express 


by Martin B. FrRiep 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens became an 
editor of the Buffalo Express on August 
16, 1869, and in his “Salutatory” on 
August 21st said, “he was not going to 
introduce any startling reforms, or in 
any way attempt to make trouble.” “I 
shall not meddle with politics,” he said, 
“because we have a political editor who 
is already excellent, and only needs to 
serve a term in the penitentiary in order 
to be perfect.”” The humor and the irony 
of the statement concealed a very real 
uneasiness in his new position as the 
editor of a political newspaper. The 
Express was a Republican paper, and 
its chief rival, the Courier, was a Dem- 
ocratic paper. This rivalry had some 
painful as well as hilarious results. The 
language used by the editors in their 
attacks upon each other was, by modern 
standards, rather extreme. It was not 
as extreme as the language described by 
Clemens himself in an article entitled 
“Journalism in ‘Tennessee” and published 
in the. Express soon after he took office, 
but the point of that article was that in 
those days some editors wrote in a some- 
what unrestrained fashion, careless of 
whom they may have libeled. 


33, Ibid. 
"In the light of the language the two newspapers 
used in their attacks upon one another, it is 
interesting to note that Clemens and David Gray 
were close personal friends. Clemens always 
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Clemens expressed his opinion of the 
pain of editing a political newspaper 
some years later in his Autobiography 
in a note on David Gray, the editor of 
the Courier. He pitied Mr. Gray because 
he admired his poetic talent and thought 
it wasted on a political newspaper.* 


It is always possible for an editor to 
avoid the narrow partisanship Clemens 
found so painful, but Clemens could not 
avoid writing on even the most delicate 
of questions. Harriet Beecher Stowe, the 
author of Uncle Tom's Cabin and the 
sister of the famous Henry Ward Beech- 
er of Plymouth Church in Brooklyn and 
of Thomas K. Beecher, the Langdon 
family minister in Elmira, published in 
the September 1869 Atlantic an article 
in which she claimed that Lady Byron 
had told her some years before her death 
the terrible secret that had caused her 
to leave her husband. The terrible secret 
was that Lord Byron had confessed to 
her that he had had incestuous relations 
with his half-sister Augusta. The Express 
printed the article in its entirety on 
August 21st. But even before this it had 
caused some comment. An editorial on 


stayed overnight at Gray's home whenever he 
visited Buffalo in the years after he left the city. 
The New York Times published on Oct, 26, 1954, 
a Matthew Brady photograph of Twain and Gray, 
but was unable to identify Gray. 
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the 18th had summarized its contents 
and argued against the major thesis of 
the article. But on the 21st the rival 
Buffalo newspaper, the Courier, said that 
it was glad to note that the press was 
almost unanimous in dispraise of Mrs. 
Stowe’s attempt to vindicate the char- 
acter of Lady Byron. It deplored the 
publicity, called the whole business ‘‘ob- 
scene sensation,” and said that it was 
not fit for discussion. It criticized Mrs. 
Stowe’s essay as “loose and _ incorrect 
as to facts,” and “an utter failure.” 


Clemens took an intense interest in 
the question, which by this time shook 
the country, every newspaper printing 
daily despatches from London, Boston, 
and New York, quoting one opinion after 
another. The main issue, Lord Byron’s 
guilt or innocence, was lost in the host 
of other issues, Lady Byron, Augusta, 
Mrs. Stowe, the Countess Guiccioli, By- 
ron’s mistress, her memoirs, the Beecher 
family, liberalism in religion and politics, 
free love, party politics, and even ro- 
mantic poetry. Clemens defended Lady 
Byron and Mrs. Stowe in an editorial, 
but in a brief note under the heading 
of “People and Things” ridiculed the 
way the newspapers were taking sides: 


Many of the papers [he wrote] berate 
Mrs. Stowe for resurrecting the Byron 
scandal when it was sleeping com- 
fortably and giving promise of being 
forgotten some day. But why should 
we be sentimentally charitable toward 
the memory of a bad man at the ex- 
pense of the fair memory of a good 
woman? The worst feature of this 
rampant and growing discussion is, 
however, that the country journals are 
taking sides on it, making a political 
matter of the question of whether By- 
ron committed incest or not. The Re- 
publicans go for universal suffrage, 
liquidation, and Byron did—and the 
Democrats go for restricted suffrage, 
repudiation, and Byron didn’t. 


It was true, but the real reason for 


Samuel Clemens 


the angry tone of the newspapers was, 
as Clemens noted in his editorial, the 
“ancient political grudge against the au- 
thor of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Thus the 
Courier saw in the Stowe article only 
Mrs. Stowe’s pursuit of notoriety, while 
the Express would admit only that the 
article was not skillfully written. The 
new editor, who later was to defend 
Harriet Shelley and to attack her hus- 
band, saw in the attacks on Mrs. Stowe 
“a merely sentimental tenderness—the 
lingering remains of that fervid poetical 
and romantic passion which used to be 
kindled to burning in the susceptible 
hearts of young men and women by 
Byron’s verse.” Clemens was prepared 
to believe the worst of Lord Byron and 
Shelley and the best of Lady Byron and 
Harriet Shelley. Six months later, he 
wrote that the subject of incest was 
“unburlesquable,” but his new loyalties 
prevented him from burlesquing Mrs. 
Stowe and the Beechers. 


He soon had to deal with another mat- 
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ter that posed similar difficulties. This 
time the issues were somewhat more 
complex, involving love, marriage, in- 
fidelity, divorce, murder, the unwritten 
law, jury trials, and the insanity plea. 
Albert D. Richardson was a prominent 
member of the staff of Horace Greeley’s 
New York Tribune, a hero of the Civil 
War who had served as a correspondent 
in the South, and a successful author of 
books published by the American Pub- 
lishing Company of Hartford, the pub- 
lisher of Mark Twain’s The Innocents 
Abroad. Richardson’s Beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, a book about his adventures in 
the Far West, was similar to Mark 
Twain’s Roughing It (not published 
until 1872), including the standard jokes 
of the time on polygamy in Utah and 
the illegibility of Greeley’s handwriting. 
Richardson was a friend of the great and 
near-great, Henry Ward Beecher, Schuy- 
ler Colfax, and Ulysses S. Grant. He 
was the author of a campaign biography 
of Mr. Grant, also published by The 
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American Publishing Company. Clemens 
met Richardson in Washington, D.C., in 
1868 and discussed with him such ques- 
tions as royalties and the subscription 
method of selling books. 


On November 26, 1869, Daniel Mc- 
Farland walked calmly into the Tribune 
office and shot Richardson. Richardson 
was carried to the Astor House, where 
he lingered a week, dying on December 
2nd. McFarland was arrested and charged 
with murder. During that week the news- 
papers were full of the affair, with daily 
bulletins on the condition of the dying 
man and editorials on the moral and 
political aspects of the case. McFarland’s 
story was that Richardson had stolen his 
wife. Her version was that her husband 
was a drunkard, a sponger, and a wife- 
beater. She was an actress whom Rich- 
ardson had befriended and planned to 
marry. She had been to Indiana (the 
Reno of the Gilded Age) and obtained 
a divorce. The Reverend Mr. Henry 
Ward Beecher demonstrated his faith in 
the purity of the relationship between 
Mrs. McFarland and Richardson by per- 
forming a marriage ceremony at the bed- 
side of the dying man. As usual, the 
political newspapers took sides: the Re- 
publicans supported Richardson, Mrs. 
McFarland, and Beecher, while the Dem- 
ocrats supported the husband, the sanc- 
tity of the marriage tie, and the unwritten 
law, and opposed the divorce as well 
as Richardson’s courtship of a married 
woman. How would you like it, they 
asked, if a prominent and powerful man 
like Richardson came into your home 
while you were having difficulties with 
your wife and persuaded her to leave 
you and go with him? The Republicans 
took the opposite view: that McFarland 
had never supported his family, that he 
had exploited his wife, taking money 
from her that she had earned to support 
herself and her children, that he had 
spent her money on drink and mistreated 
her when she objected. They contended 
that the differences between McFarland 
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and his wife were long-standing, that 
Richardson had come to know them and 
tried to help them to a reconciliation, 
and that he had done nothing wrong 
except to fall in love with a woman who 
was unhappily married and planned a 
divorce. 

As if to pour oil on the fire, Henry 
Ward Beecher, who was already obnox- 
ious to the Democratic newspapers for 
his liberal Republicanism and religious 
views, for his relationship to the author 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin and the Byron 
article, sided with Richardson and Mrs. 
McFarland. The Democratic newspapers 
immediately attacked him, They said 
that the Indiana divorce was not legal 
in New York and that, consequently, 
Mrs. McFarland was a bigamist and 
Beecher a party to the crime. But it 
did not surprise them, they said, to see 
a Beecher condone immorality — the 
Beechers were all publicity seekers. 

On December 3rd, the day after Rich- 
ardson died, Mark Twain entered the 
lists in defense of Richardson. In an 
editorial published in the Express he 
spoke scornfully of those journalists “who 
are always found ready to pounce upon 
such opportunities for a display of the 
exceeding delicacy of their moral sensi- 
bilities.” 

A drunken, vagabond, abusive husband 

may drive the purest wife to seek 

separation from him, so long as law 
is found anywhere to accord it to her; 
an honorable and upright man may 
find himself drawn to such a woman, 
in that worse than widowed state, first 
by sympathy and then by love, and 
feel that both he and she are justified 
in taking advantage of the laws which 
gave her divorce and make her free 
to become his wife. 
The emphasis on the word may implied 
that Clemens was not passing judgment; 
it left him free of the charge against 
Beecher, that of condoning immorality. 

The Courier responded by admitting 

that McFarland ought to be punished 


for his crime, but that Beecher was a 

guilty man too and that he ought to be 

destroyed. On December 6th it quoted 

favorably from the New York Sun: 
Yes, it is the pious, the popular, the 
admired, the revered Henry Ward 
Beecher who comes boldly and even 
proudly forward, holding by the hand 
and leading lust to her triumph over 
religion! Who can read the narrative 
and not wish the Plymouth Church 
were sunk into the ground until the 
peak of its gable should be beneath 
the surface of the earth. 


Mr. Beecher then compounded his 
“crime” by appearing at the Richardson 
funeral to preach a eulogy upon the dead 
man. The Republican Express and the 
Democratic Courier immediately took up 
the issue of “Beecherism.” The Express 
somewhat hypocritically accused the 
Courier of partisanship: 

If the marriage of Mr. Richardson and 

Mrs. McFarland had been performed 

by a Democratic clergyman—there are 

a few such—instead of Henry Ward 

Beecher, does anybody suppose that 

the World or the Courier or any of 

the rest of the pack that is howling 
at Mr. Beecher would have discovered 
anything in the proceeding offensive 
to their moral sensibilities? Does any- 
body suppose that there is anything 
in the composition of the writers of 
these attacks that comes nearer to 
being a moral sentiment than the ven- 
omous political animosities with which 
they are inspired? 
The Courier responded to this by ad- 
mitting that it was partisan and asking 
the Express to admit as much, It said 
that ‘“Beecherism” was the issue and 
asked for its end: 
The Beechers have had a powerful in- 
fluence in this country, and the time 
has come for the spell they have woven 
over the conscience of our society to 
be broken. In the Beecher character 
impulse and prejudice furnish the mo- 
tive power. Thus Mrs. Stowe has made 
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her name an almost unmentionable 
one in decent society. Thus also, we 
firmly believe, Henry Ward Beecher 
has at last inflicted upon his own 
reputation and influence an incurable 
wound. 

McFarland was tried for murder and 
pleaded insanity. Clemens attacked the 
insanity plea in a sketch in the Express 
on April 16, 1870, entitled “The New 
Crime.” He argued that McFarland’s 
real crime was his abuse of his wife 
and that if he were tried on that charge 
he would be convicted and no one would 
object. No, he said, 

when a man abuses his wife as Mc- 

Farland seems to have abused his, any 

jury would punish him severely, and 

do it with relish. But when a man 
kills the seducer of his wife, a jury 
cannot be found that will condemn him 
to suffer for murder. Therefore, it is 
fair to consider that McFarland’s real 
crime is not in court in New York, 
now, but is left out of the indictment. 
Then, in May, when McFarland was 
acquitted, Clemens wrote a sketch en- 
titled “Our Precious Lunatic,” in which 
he ridiculed the verdict, asking why, if 
McFarland were insane, he was not 
committed immediately instead of being 
set free? 
In July he included both the Byron 


Book Review 


Baseball, the Golden Age. By Harold 
Seymour. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. 492 pages; illus- 
trated. $12.50. 


As this review was being written, the 
first full-fledged strike in baseball his- 
tory had just been settled after almost 
two weeks of acrimonious dialogue, and 
the Curt Flood case, attacking the re- 
serve clause (which binds a player to the 
club holding his contract until he is sold 
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scandal and the McFarland murder 
among “unburlesquable things.” He said 
that the “central feature” of the Byron 
scandal, incest, was a situation “so tre- 
mendous and so inspiring that the hap- 
piest available resources of burlesque 
seem tame and cheap in its presence.” 
And as for the McFarland murder trial, 
the “splendid feature” of it was the in- 
sanity part of it. 


Anyone who watched the proceedings 
closely will believe that the insanity 
plea was a rather far-fetched compli- 
ment to pay the prisoner, inasmuch as 
one must first have brains before he can 
go crazy, and there was manifestly 
nothing in the evidence to show that 
McFarland had enough of the raw 
material to justify him in attempting 
anything more imposing that a lively 
form of idiocy. 


Mark Twain's editorship was, fortun- 
ately, a brief one. Fortunately for his 
readers, his early books sold well and 
convinced him that there was more 
money, and incidentally more fun, in 
writing books than editing a_ political 
newspaper. The evidence presented here, 
however, indicates that he enjoyed the 
rhetorical extravagance of political jour- 
nalism even while he decried its narrow 
partisanship. 


and released), was before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The court 
has since decided against Flood. The 
strike, and what it augured, with the 
basic agreement between players and 
owners to be fought out in 1973, and the 
frontal attack on the reserve clause are 
two issues that have and will put the 
business of professional baseball to its 
sternest test. 


If we are to judge from Harold Sey- 
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mour’s second of three projected volumes 
on the history of baseball, the game will 
survive these crises, as it has numerous 
others in its more than 100 years of exis- 
tence, Dr. Seymour, a former Buffalon- 
ian and one-time member of this Society, 
calls his second volume The Golden Age 
—somewhat of a misnomer, one might 
argue, considering the fact it is a con- 
tinuing recital of strife between player 
and owner, of scandals (a major one in 
1919 and several mini-ones both before 
and after), and of struggles and conten- 
tions of all sorts between the two major 
leagues and among the clubowners. The 
fact that it has been able to survive all 
this is certainly a tribute to the resiliency 
of the game, Will it be resilient enough 
to survive its present problems? History 
tells us it will. 


Dr. Seymour’s choice of a title is per- 
haps justified when one considers the 
names of some of the great players and 
managers who were active in the 1903 to 
1930 period covered by this book. Even 
those whose interest in baseball has been 
no more than casual have heard of Ruth, 
Cobb, Speaker, Wagner, Alexander, 
Gehrig, Mathewson, Mack and McGraw. 
It is these men who made this the 
“Golden Age,” if, indeed, it was. 


In his first volume, Baseball, the Early 
Years, published by Oxford in 1960 and 
reviewed in the winter 1960 issue of Ni- 
agara Frontier, Dr. Seymour lifted the 
writing of baseball history from the 
Frank Merriwell and Baseball Joe tra- 
dition to a level where it became a 
proper subject for studious historical ex- 
amination and research. The same high 
standard of scholarship is continued in 
this book. If you want to find out about 
batting averages and pennant winners 
(with the one exception to be noted be- 
low), do not read the Golden Years. 
Read it, however, if you are interested in 
a meticulously researched and _ well- 
written story of baseball’s ongoing labor 
struggle, of the abortive attempt of the 
Federal League to establish itself in Buf- 


falo and seven other cities as a_ third 
major league in 1914 and 1915, of the 
Black Sox Seandal of 1919, what led to 
it and its surprising aftermath, and then 
of the resurgence and firm establishment 
of the game in the 1920’s. 


The writer has done an exceptional job 
of portraying the leading characters in 
this 28 years of baseball history. You will 
find striking portraits (warts and all) of 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, Babe 
Ruth, Hal Chase, Byron Bancroft John- 
son, and many others. Judge Landis, 
credited by most authorities with saving 
baseball after the 1919 scandal, comes 
under a searching and critical examina- 
tion. The same can be said for the au- 
thor’s study of the legendary Babe Ruth. 
It is Dr. Seymour’s thesis (and this is 
not original by any means) that it was 
the flamboyant Babe, with his exploits 
both off and on the diamond, rather than 
Judge Landis, who should be called the 
saviour of baseball. 


As in Volume I, Dr. Seymour devotes 
much space to baseball’s labor struggle. 
His bias is clearly on the side of the 
players, as he pictures them as much 
more sinned against than sinning. He 
makes plain his opposition to the re- 
serve clause, both on legal and theoreti- 
cal grounds. It is interesting to note 
that one of the earliest cases involving 
the reserve clause was tried in Buffalo 
in 1914, when an injunction was secured 
enjoining First Baseman Hal Chase 
(who had jumped his Chicago White 
Sox contract to sign with the Buffalo 
Federal League club) from performing 
in New York State. Judge Herbert Bis- 
sell vacated the injunction with a blister- 
ing denunciation of the reserve clause, 
calling it “contrary to the spirit of Am- 
erican institutions” and “to the spirit of 
the Constitution of the United States.” 


If there is one adverse criticism of the 
book, this reviewer would level it at the 
last chapter, called “Some Other Not- 
ables.” This is the only time that the 
author lapses into oldtime baseball his- 
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tory writing, with a recital of pennant 
winners and leading performers on the 
diamond. This is not to say it was poorly 
done, only that it is not in keeping with 
the rest of the book. 

Strangely enough, this chapter also 
contains some memorable pages about 
the Brooklyn Dodgers and what they 


Notes on Contributors 


Professor CHARLES R. J. COLuins’ ar- 
ticle on the early effort to establish a 
School of Pedagogy at the University of 
Buffalo provides a glimpse into the some- 
thing more than provincial outlook that 
characteristically marked the thinking of 
Buffalo’s leading citizens regarding the 
“old” University. But in other ways also 
in that decade, which was to culminate 
in the Pan American Exposition, Buf- 
falonians took a rather large view of 
things. The author conducted his re- 
searches into the closely interwoven his- 
tories of the School of Pedagogy and the 
Franklin School for his doctoral disserta- 
tion in Education at the University of 
Buffalo, having done his undergraduate 
work at Niagara University. He is now 
a member of the Department of Educa- 
tion at Marquette University and special- 
izes in secondary education and social 
studies. 


Having already treated later decades 
of the local Council of Churches, the 
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meant to the author as a youngster grow- 
ing up in the shadow of Ebbets Field. 
The same story could also be written 
about what baseball meant to other 
people in another city, which like Brook- 
lyn, no longer has professional baseball. 

JosEPH M. OVERFIELD 
Buffalo, New York 


Rev. HARLAN M. Frost gives us in this 
issue an account of the Council’s be- 
ginnings. This article is one of a series 
from Mr. Frost’s pen published in Niag- 
ara Frontier and bringing into the main- 
stream of historical publication this 
important contemporary aspect of the 
field known as ecclesiastical history. Bio- 
graphical data on the author will be 
found in the spring and autumn 1967 
issues of Niagara Frontier. 


The article on Mark Twain by Pro- 
fessor Martin B. Friep of the State 
University College at Buffalo is an in- 
teresting addition to his Twain studies 
published in earlier issues of this journal. 
The present article is revealing also on 
the subject of journalism in this period, 
and on the close friendship between 
Twain, editor of the independent Repub- 
lican Express, and David Gray, editor of 
the Democratic Courier. The author was 
introduced to our readers in the winter 
1959 issue of Niagara Frontier. 
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John P. Boland: Labor Priest of Buffalo, 


1934 — 1942 


by Neil Betten 


The societal dislocations of the Great 
Depression reached into all aspects of 
American Life. The Catholic Church was not 
immune, Its laity, primarily working class 
and in part immigrant, felt the brunt of 
unemployment. Catholic leaders, like 
American society as a whole, responded by 
moving into many political directions. ' 


New York City, the cultural center of the 
nation and predominantly Catholic, became 
the home for many Catholic labor and 
political ventures. In 1933 Peter Maurin and 
Dorothy Day founded the Catholic Worker 
Movement. Through Maurin’s ideological 
leadership and Miss Day’s editorship of the 
Movement’s newspaper, the Catholic 
Worker, they spread their utopian message. 
Ultimately they envisioned an agrarian and 
handicraft-based communal society, where 
love and cooperation would replace the 
individualism and competition of capitalism. 

Although other Catholic Worker units 
emulated the original New York Catholic 
Worker agrarian communes, the goal of 
stimulating a general American communal 
movement failed. Of more importance, 
however, the New York group established 
urban centers where staff members lived 

|. The most thorough work on Catholic intellectual 
response to the Depression can be found in David | 


O'Brien, American Catholics und Sactal Reform, The 
New Deal Years, (New York, 1968), 


2. O'Brien, American Catholics and Soctal Reform, 
p. 182-211, contains a through analysis of the 
Movement, also see Peter Maurin, The Green 
Revalution, Lavy Essays on Catholie Radicalivm, 
(Fresnu, 1939); Dorothy Day has written several works 
on the Movement: Haase of Hovpitulity (New York, 
1959), The Long Loneliness, The Autobiography of 
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communally, providing housing and food 
for the depression unemployed. The 
Movement’s urban hospices, as they were 
called, became gathering places for Catholic 
dissidents unsatisfied with the pace of both 
societal change and Catholic social reform, 
Participants at the New York Movement 
House, led by Day, carried on its numerous 
activities, well beyond the original program 
of Peter Maurin. The Movement aided the 
CIO in strike activities, established 
neighborhood clubs to help those 
dispossessed trom their homes, organized an 
anti-war group, ran classes for deprived 
children, conducted public discussions, held 
rallies, and instructed Catholics in the social 
principles of the Church. 


Thus the New York based Catholic 
Worker Movement went well beyond its 
original utopian purview, becoming the 
parent of numerous reform groups. Around 
a kitchen table at the New York Catholic 
Worker Center one such group formed in 
early 1937, The Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists (ACTU), rejecting the 
utopianism of the Worker Movement, struck 
out in a more practical direction. Although 
theoretically committed to an ultimate 


Darothy Day (New York, 1952); Loaves and Fishes 
(New York, 1963), as well us numerous articles; Neil 
Berten, “The Great Depression and the Activities of the 
Catholic Worker Movement,” Labor History (Spring, 
1971), p. 245-258; for the Movement’s inrellectual 
development, see Neil Betten, “The Philosophical 
Origins of the Catholic Worker Movement, 1933-1940," 
Discourse: A Review of the Liberal Arts (Aucumn, 
1970), p. 509-527; on the relationship of the Movement 
to previous Catholic activities, see Neil Betten, “Origins 
of American Catholic Radicalism,” Journal of Human 
Relations (Fall, 1970), p. 710-727.+ 


reconstruction of society, in the 1930's the 
Association concentrated on helping to 
organize workers into industrial unions, 
operating schools for potential union 
leaders, servicing small unions and 
individual unionists with a legal defense 
agency, supporting the labor movement 
through its newspapers, and training public 
speakers who opposed both communism and 
corruption in unions. Like the Catholic 
Worker Movement, the ACTU began in 
New York City, then spread to other areas, 
In 1940 eight semi-autonomous local ACTU 
branches united in a national organization.® 

If the ACTU represented a middle-road 
liberalism for Catholic labor, and the 
Catholic Worker Movement a utopian lefe, 
the Christian Front illustrated the other 
extreme, Although the “radio priest’ Father 
Charles Coughlin, the Christian Front’s 
major spokesman, headed his Social Justice 
Movement from Royal Oak, Michigan, the 
Christian Front was based in New York. 
Coughlin, avidly apologetic for Nazi 
Germany and facist Italy and actively 
preaching anti-semitism, was influential 
among New York's Irish and Italian public 
municipal employees, especially police and 
transit workers. The New York journalist 
James Wechsler accused the local police of 
abetting the Christian Front in its street 
conflicts, When Coughlin exaggerated 
police membership of the Christian Front, 
Mayor La Guardia ordered a questionnaire 
sent to the 16,909 police officers. Of the 
16,903 who replied, 407 admitted 
membership in the Christian Front or 
having applied for it; all but 27 claimed to 


3. Although an early study, Phillip Taft, “The 
Association of Catholic Unionists,” Indastrial and Labor 
Relations Review (Jan. 1949), p. 210-218, is 
comprehensive, also see Michael Harrington, 
"Catholics in the Labor Movement,” Labor History 
(Fall, 1960) p. 231-263; David O'Brien, “Catholicism 
and the Labor Movement in the 1930's,” Catholic 
Historical Review (Oct., 1966), p, 323-349; Neil Betren, 
“Urban Catholicism and Industrial Reform, 1937- 
1940," Thought (Autumn, 1969), p. 434-450. 


have dropped out. A short-lived Christian 
Labor Front was organized as a Christian 
Front sub-group among transit workers. 
The Labor Front grew out of an 
unauthorized 1939 strike led by Coughlinite 
Thomas W. Stack against the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company. Although the 
strike failed and Coughlin’s popularity had 
diminished considerably from its height 
during the early thirties, his followers set up 
the Christian Labor Front in 1940, This 
group did not gain a foothold, even though 
the Brooklyn Tablet, a popular Catholic 
newspaper, continued to give Coughlin 
considerable support.' 

The Christian Front, ACTU, and Catholic 
Worker Movement illustrated the diverse 
manner in which Catholics reacted to the 
Depression crisis. Each of these lay groups 
found some clerical support. The individual 
priest reflected his own philosophy in 
response to societal conditions as well as his 
Bishop's willingness to permit him to 
engage in political activities. Other prelates 
remained aloof from such activities, while 
some of the hierarchy, although in 
disagreement with the action of subordinate 
priests, still permitted them to engage in 
political and labor activities. 

Other church spokesmen encouraged 
young priests, especially in pro-labor 
activities. The Archbishop of San Antonio, 
Robert E. Lucey, argued that "the priest may 
not be lukewarm towards unionism. 
Considering the circumstances of our time, 
he must be dynamic for organized labor.” 
The Archbishop of Detroit, Edward 
Mooney, after urging Union support, 


1. On Coughlin sce O'Brien, American Catholics and 
Suctal Reform, p. 100-181, Charles F. Tull, Father 
Coughlin and the New Deal (Syracuse, 1965), David H. 
Bennett, Demusognes m the Depression (New 
Brunswick, 1969); for Front activity and the New York 
police, see La Guardia papers, 728, part 2, folder A-100- 
A; for Christian Labor Front, see Coughlin tolder B'nai 
Brith Anti-Defamation League Archives, New York 
City 
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declared that priests who discouraged union 
activity “are derelict in a duty which the 
highest authority of the Church misses no 
occasion to emphasize.” The pro-labor 
magazine, Christian Front (which had 
nothing to do with Coughlin’s group of the 
same name) put it more bluntly. Believing 
that clerical participation at union 
gatherings “draws workers to unions,” the 
Christian Front urged priests to become 
labor activists. It asked “does a priest realize 
how great an opportunity he has to help his 
workers organize? .... His very appearance 
at the meeting of almost any local union is 
looked upon as a mark of health.” In Chicago 
Monsignor Reynold Hildenbrand, 
through his social and educational activities 
directed numerous priests into community 
organizing and support of the labor 
movement.’ 


New York clerics appeared in the 
forefront of the labor priest movement. In 
the last two years of the Depression the New 
York Labor Leader, an ACTU newspaper, 
cited over twenty-five highly active labor 
priests. Mentioned most often, Father John 
Monaghan became the key clerical advisor to 
the New York City ACTU, He also formed a 
speakers bureau of priests which sponsored 
talks at meetings of both unions and Catholic 
lay organizations. To educate priests in 
public speaking and labor economics, he 
established the Social Action School with a 
faculty of prominent clerics. Monaghan’s 
activities established him as the major labor 
priest of New York City.° 


The western part of the state provided a 


second center of clerical labor activity. 


5, Robert E. Lucey, “Apathy Our Scourge,” Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review (Feb,, 1936), p. 472-474; Edward 
Mooney, “Dury of Catholic Worker to Join Organized 
Labor,” Catholic Mind (Mar. 8, 1939), p, 569; Neil 
O'Connor, “Priests and Labor,’ Christian Front (Oct. A, 
1938), p. 122; Barbara Warne Newell, Chicago and the 
Labor Movement: Metropolitan Union in the 1930's 
(Urbana; University of Ilinois Press, 1961), p. 243-245, 
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Stimulated by the Bishop of Buffalo, John A. 
Duffy, a strong labor supporter, several 
Buffalo priests became active participants in 
the labor movement. Charles A. Maxwell, 
spiritual advisor to a local steel workers 
organizing committee, became the first 
honorary member of the United Steel 
Workers, Father William J. Kelley, 
educational director of the AFL in Buffalo, 
supervised the educational program. of 
40,000 members from 130 local unions. 
Buffalo's most notable labor priest, John P. 
Boland, developed a national reputation in 
labor movement circles as a union supporter 
and, in business circles, as a fair-minded 
government labor official.” 


John Boland’s labor involvement was not 
altogether surprising. As one of nine 
children ina family headed by a Buffalo grain 
shoveler, Boland knew working class 
problems firsthand. After being educated at 
St. Bonaventure College and at the College of 
Propaganda in Rome where he received his 


Ph.D., Boland was ordained in 1911, and 
shortly thereafter became pastor of an 
immigrant Italian working class parish in 
Buffalo. Often, he publically spoke on labor 
issues, and became known by the late 1920's 
as a keen observer of the labor scene. Boland 
was chosen vice-president of the National 
Catholic Industrial Conference which 
primarily engaged in discussion, dialogue, 
and analysis of contemporary urban, labor, 
and economic problems. He eventually 
completed two unpublished volumes in labor 
history, planned a course of study for the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionist’s 
labor school, and became “moderator” of the 


Neil Betren, “Charles Owen Rice: Pittsburgh Labor 
Priest, 1946-1940.° The Pennsylvania Magazine of 
Histary and Biography (Oct., 1970), p. 318-532. 


6, New York Labor Leader, Oct. 17, 1938, p. 3. 
7. thid.. Nov. 13, 1939, p. 1; Jan. 15, 1939, p. 5. 
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floundering Institute for Social and 
Economic Problems, which he shortly 
revitalized.* 


Boland’s labor background brought him 
to the attention of New Dealers as well as 
politicians from the New York State 
Democratic organization. In 1934 Boland 
was named Regional Director of the 
National Labor Relations Board, a position 
he held while administering two parishes. 
Boland produced a formidable record during 
his three years as a federal labor official. The 
New York Times credited him with two of 
the NLRB's “most important decisions.” 
One forced employers to bargain with labor 
unions, while the other established the 
precedent that a union representing a 
majority of a plant's work force has exclusive 
bargaining rights for all workers in that 
unit, including those who remained outside 
of the union. In 1937 New York Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman appointed the Buffalo 
priest first chairman of the State Labor 
Relations Board (SLRB) where he presided 
over 9,000 cases. The Buffalo Times urged 
his appointment, finding “Boland 
endeared ... to organized labor.” The 
endorsement of the Buffalo Central Labor 
Council illustrated the validity of the Times 
statement. Holding a full-time job as SLRB 
chairman from 1937 to 1942 forced Boland 
to give up his pastorate, although not all his 
non-government interests.” 


During these years Boland managed to 
continue his worker education interests. In 
1939 Bishop Duffy asked Boland to establish 
a labor school. Boland organized and became 
director of the Diocesan Labor College, 
which offered courses in industrial ethics, 


8. Gerald R. Forton, “History of the Diocesan Labor 
College of Buftalo, New York, 1959-1959," MLA. thesis, 
Niagara University, 1959, p. 7-10; New York Times, 
July 1. 1968, p. 33. 


9, New York Times, June 25, 1937, p. 7; June 13, 1912, 
p. 10; July 1, 1964, p. 33; Boland papers, Buffalo Times 


labor law, public speaking, and 
parliamentary procedure (for greater 
effectiveness at union meetings). The Labor 
College charged no fees, and teachers 
volunteered their time. In 1939 the school 
enrolled its first class of seven hundred 
workers. Boland, labor educator and 
government administrator, developed a pro- 
labor attitude despite his commitment to 
impartiality as chairman of the SLRB. His 
governmental role reflected Boland’s 
outlook, for he favored labor in a moderate 
and critical manner, and supported gradual 
social and economic change through the 
electoral apparatus.!" 


Ultimately, Boland’s own interpretation of 
Pius XI's encyclical Quadragesimo Anno 
determined many of his labor views. Thus 
Boland sought the establishment of a 
confederation of unions, employer 
associations, organizations of farmers and 
consumers not only to solve the depression’s 
economic ills, buce ultimately to change 
American society. He believed such a system 
could be accomplished without major 
governmental control. Government might 
lead or coordinate, but its role must be 
limited, and the economy, although 
cooperative, essenually could remain in 
private hands. Inter-industry cooperation 
and effective representation of consumers 
and unions within the economic decision- 
making apparatus, Boland argued, could plan 
an economy for permanent prosperity and 
human dignity.!' Boland considered this 
approach the best compromise in place of 
extremist alternatives. “The state should 
follow neither the individualistic nor the 
collectivistic theories regarding its duties.” 


clipping, Box 36, Notre Dame University Archives. 
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The Rt. Rev. Mser. John P. Boland. 


He added, “its course may well be down the 
middle road.” Boland felt that “both industry 
and unions have been long on militancy and 
short on statesmanship” and now they 
should make the compromises necessary for 
a sane economy. He viewed the National 
Industrial Recovery Act as a step in this 
direction. It could lead to co-ownership 
of the means of production and "the finest 
in correlative planning and performance.” 


Like many pro-union spokesmen, Boland 
viewed section 7a of NIRA as the "Magna 
Carta for labor.” He looked favorably upon 
unions, arguing that Pius XI, in 
Quadragesimo Anno, supported them: “His 
teachings with reference to union 
organization and membership are fairly 
well-known.” Some Catholic theorists, 
however, suggested that unions increased 
class conflict and thus were not supported by 


12. Boland papers, talks 1958-1939, Speech before 
Cenrral Congregational Church, Box 25; John P. Boland, 
Labor Relations and the Eneycliculs,” Sten, Jan., 1938, 
p. 340; New York Times, Oct. 1, 19388, p. 12; Boland 
papers, clippings, Jan. 1954 to Jan, 1935, Box 17 
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the encyclical. Boland carefully constructed 
an argument against this position. He 
asserted that not only did economic 
conditions of the worker improve from 
“collective negotiations,” bur so also did the 
“moral-religious position of the worker.” He 
believed that “removal of existing 
antagonism between employer and 
employee is another conclusion budding 
right out of free omnibus bargaining.” Thus 
collective bargaining, rightfully carried out 
with proper governmental supportive 
services such as mediation, would lessen 
class conflict by bringing order and peace 
into the labor market. 


Boland therefore strongly supported 
collective bargaining in his statements and 
endorsed unionization efforts. He declared, 
the New York Times reported that 
“collective bargaining had now become so 
firmly a part of the social fabric that no 
intelligent employer should any longer 
oppose it.” Boland believed that collective 
bargaining prevented workers “from 
offering one another ruinous competition.” 
At a 1957 New York State Fair speech he 
pleaded with employers to accept collective 
bargaining. Boland claimed that “nowhere 
on earth but here are collective bargaining 
and all it implies still regarded as objects 
of deepest suspicion.” 


Collective bargaining, however, as a 
means to lessen class conflict became, to 
Boland, a tool of stability and conservatism, 
“Talking things over, discussing the middle 
ground,” Boland believed, would dispel the 
“cloudburse of riotous revolution 
threatening the whole industrious world.” 
In a 1940 speech before the Central Trades 
and Labor Assembly of New York Boland 


continued this theme. “Collective bargaining 


14. Boland, “Labor Relations and the Eneyelicals.” p 
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presupposes belief in the wage system.” He 
argued that collective bargaining “must 
include... the Revolutionary assumption by 
labor of management's rights.’ If to 
improve working conditions union leaders 
seek “a new economic system. .. they betray 
their truse.” In a panel discussion, Boland 
suggested that “industry and labor can see 
eye toeye...and they must here if America ts 
to live.” He also pointed out that in England 
collective bargaining “is good business” and 
that “we may well reach the same conclusion 
within the next few years.” Boland summed 
up his collective bargaining philosophy best 
in 1939. “High wages for men and fair 
profics for management are not 
self contradictory. . “the road to the highest 
possible wages that industry can pay must 
also be the road to the fairest possible profits 
for industry itself”! 


If the purpose of collective bargaining was 
to create interclass harmony and justice, then 
disruptive forces must be viewed with 
caution. Strikes “like war, should be labor's 
last weapon.” He particularly criticized the 
sit-down strikes of the decade, “of fast- 
waning vogue and unhappy memory.” 
Unlike some Catholic supporters of sit-down 
tactics, Boland considered them “quasi- 
confiscatory occupation of another's 
property.” Speaking before labor gatherings 
he also attacked communist involvement in 
organized labor, and frequently stressed that 
“the very system of private ownership of 
property, will bring immediate reforms.”’' 


Since Boland used collective bargaining to 
enhance class harmony, he throughly 
supported organization of labor and often 


15. Boland papers, Speech before Central Trades and 
Labor Assembly of New York, Sept. 28, 1940, Box 25; 
New York Times, Dec. 8, 1938, p. 31; Mar. 6, 1939, p. 9; 
Sepr. 5, 1939, p, 33. 


16. New York Times, Sept. 7, 1947, p. 3; May 15, 
1939, p. 20; Jan. 29, 1940, p. 9. 


17. New York Times, Jan. 29, 1940, p. 9; May 23, 


attacked anti-union employers whom he 
called “social illiterates.” Boland challenged 
anyone to prove that “labor is more to blame 
than industry for the industrial ills of today.” 
He could be dramatic in his support of 
unionism. "When the ery of the laborer fora 
just wage and reasonable working conditions 
is heard... it is the manly, startled . . . 
bewildered cry of part of me, of part of you... 
it is demand for inalienable rights.” He 
could also be philosophical, “The right to 
organize flows from our very origin. It is a 
natural right.” In all, he supported the 
“complete unionization of all industry.”! 


Since Boland believed a strong labor 
movement would lead to class harmony, he 
lamented “the disastrous split into two 
movements,” calling the AFL and CIO 
cleavage “deadly.” Although he felt that “the 
‘voice of government’ was frankly on labor's 
side,” he opposed government controls over 
unions arguing that “in the nature of things 
these should be defined by labor itself and 
not forced upon it from without.” He 
believed government should not curb the 
right to strike even in defense industries.'* 

Boland also supported the legislative 
program of organized labor. He acclaimed 
the Wagner. Act as an important break- 
through, and reacting to attempts to change 
the act, Boland publicly argued for its 
retention. He pleaded for a five year test of 
the Act claiming that all proposed changes 
were premature” and showed "deep seated 
bias” against labor. Boland similarly asked 
for further trial for the State Labor Relations 
Board when debating the issue over New 
York radio, He often stressed the number of 
strikes averted by the SLRB, and he likewise 


1938, p. 20; Boland Papers, Boland talk ac Labor Law 
Congress of Fordham University, Jan. 28, 1940, Box 25; 
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25; Boland talk at Convention of New York Stare 
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met with laborers themselves to prevent 
industrial conflict. Thus, since labor 
relations boards and state mediation services 
not only aided organized labor, but also 
promoted class harmony by preventing 
unnecessary conflict, Boland defended their 
preservation,'” 


Having a pro-labor attitude while 
simultancously serving on impartial labor 
boards might have presented Boland with 
some difficulties. He alluded to this conflict 
in a 1938 article stating that “the Labor 
Board has to be above the very hint of 
attachment to either party,” but he admitted 
that “it might lean to labor wherever the 
facts warranted it.’ His pro-union attitude 
posed less of a problem since Boland 
ultimately wanted to preserve private 
investment, prevent needless strikes and 
promote cliss harmony. Thus it is not 
surprising that both business and labor found 
him an effective and empathetic public 
official. In his home city, the magazine 
Buffalo Business stated that Boland had “a 
personal understanding of the problems of 
management as well as men.” Governor 
Herbert Lehman considered Boland “an 
ideal public servant.” New York Attorney 
General John Bennett praised Boland as 
having “done much to bring peace and 
tranquillity to labor relations in this state.” 
In an unusual gesture the AFL and the ClO 
joined to sponsor a dinner in Boland’s honor. 


Such labor leaders as William Green, 
President of the AFL, and James B. Carey, 
Secretary of the CIO, lauded Boland. 
Boland’s over one hundred honorary 
union memberships further illustrated his 
respect in the labor movement.?? 


John P. Boland’s Depression labor 
activities lasted from the mid-1930's until his 
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return to parish work in 1942. Although his 
later involvement with labor did not carry 
the same comprehensive commitment as it 
had until World War I, Boland did return to 
labor activities in 1946. Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey appointed the recently named 
Monsignor Boland to the State Board of 
Mediation where he served until 1965.*! 


Boland’s labor views, during the years of 
his almost total involvement with working- 
class issues from 1934 to 1942, are those of 
a conservative idealist, Like many an ideal- 
ist, Boland desired a harmonious coopera- 
tive society which he envisioned in the 
Papal encyclicals. To realize his societal 
ideal, Boland advocated a conservative, 
gradual development of class harmony 
through cautious union activity overseen 
by impartial government boards. Although 
some priests drew popular attention by aid- 
ing labor through picketing and labor dem- 
onstrations, Boland took the quieter road; 
he worked with little fanfare, wrote, spoke, 
and aided labor through government ser- 
vice, always hoping to be a moderate force 
promoting  inter-class unity. Worker- 
orientated clerics responded differently to 
the poverty of the period. Stimulated by in- 
stitutions such as the Catholic Worker 
Movement, as well as by the obvious needs 
of the day, Catholic priests turned to the 
labor movement in greater numbers than 
ever before, making their influence felt in 
different ways. Labor priests, although 
ideologically different, reflected one Ro- 
man Catholic reaction to the Depression, 
and the ability of the Church to adapt to 
even sudden social and economic change. 
The differences between labor priests also 
mirrored the room for flexibility within the 
evolution of the Church, 
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A Scotsman on the Niagara 


Frontier in 1811 


by J. B. Dunlop 
edited by Raymond A. Mohl 


Modern American historians have often 
found important documentary evidence in 
the published journals, diaries, and travel 
accounts of European visitors and tourists, 
Nineteenth Century America especially 
aroused the curiosity of serthbling travelers 
interested in the progress of the democratic 
experiment, the uniqueness of American 
character and institutions, the course of great 
events such as the Civil War, or simply 
exploring the American continent, 

The penetrating commentaries of 
Frenchman Alexis de Tocqueville and 
Englishman Lord Bryce are widely known 
and often quoted. Specialists in American 
history are also familiar with the accounts 
written by Andrew Burnaby, Per Kalm, the 
Marquis de Chastellux, J, P. Brissot de 
Warville, the due de La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, Baron Klinkowstrom, Frederick 
Marryat, Frances Trollope, Sir Charles Lyell, 
and many others, Used carefully and in 
conjunction with other sources, the 
discerning insights and strong impressions 
of such travelers often help historians 
reconstruct the past in a more detailed, 
occasionally colorful, way. Few 
ambitious travelers had itineraries which 
omitted Niagara Falls; most were awed by 
the majesty and beauty of the Falls and few 
would have disagreed with Frances 
Trollope’s comment that they represented 
nature's ‘"'most stupendous 
spectacle." | 

Niavara forms the central theme in a 
chapter of the manuscript travel diary of 


more 


Scotsman J, B. Dunlop, Deposited in 
the collections of the New-York Historical 
Society and virtually unused by  his- 
toriuns, Dunlop's journal records a two- 
year excursion through the United States, 
Canada, and Cuba between 1810 and 1812. A 
native of Ayrshire, Dunlop arrived in 
Charleston on October 12, 1810, and, with 
the exception of a three-weck expedition 
through Georgia, remained in South 
Carolina until June 1811, He then left for 
Philadelphia by boat and spent the next 
several months traveling through 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York, Canada, 
and New England. Dunlop ended his travels 
in the United States in November 1811, 
when he suiled from New York City to 
Havana. 

Although nothing ts known about the 
Scotsman except what little he revealed 
ahout himself in his diary, he obviously was a 
man of some wealth (his two-year trip was 
expensive, and this was his second tour of 
the "Western World”) and considerable 
learning. In all likelihood he was a country 
gentleman, for he seemed especially 
interested in crops and agricultural 
techniques and he relished sporting 
activities such as hunting and horseracing. 
Similarly, in aristocratic fashion, he viewed 
the leveling tendencies of democracy in 
America with abhorrence and alarm, and he 
did little to contain his sympathy for 
Federalists and repugnance for Republi- 
Cans, 

Despite his obvious prejudices, Dunlop 
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was a close observer of the American scene, 
and his diary contains much useful raw 
material for the historians of the early 
republic. Between forays to backcountry and 
frontier, Dunlop spent most of his time in 
cities — Charleston, Savannah, 
Philadelphia, New York, Montreal, Boston, 
and Baltimore, as well as Havana. Thus his 
account is filled with descriptions of such 
urban characteristics as street layouts, 
fortifications, docks and harbors, commerce, 
public institutions, architecture, 
government, and politics, and with 
commentary on the life, work, and culture of 
lower class and aristocracy. On hts travels to 
agricultural and frontier areas he carefully 
noted natural resources and the details of 
geography and farming. He seemed 
particularly distressed by salvery, Indians, 
emotional religion, excessive drinking, bad 
food and poor accommodations at inns and 
taverns, and the fighting and eye-zouging 
habits of ignorant backcountrymen. 


One of the more interesting portions of 
the diary is Dunlop's description of the 
Niagara frontier. Between July 12 and July 
20 Dunlop traveled the Canadian side of 
the frontier from Fort Erie through Chip- 
pewa to Fort George and Niagara. On the 
21st he sailed for Kingston and later con- 
tinued on to Montreal and Quebec. Al- 
though several segments of the Dunlop 
diary have been published recently, this 
portion appears in print here for the first 
time and with the permission of the New- 
York Historical Society. Spelling and 
capitalization remain unaltered, but occa- 
sional punctuation has been added to 


2. For segments of the diary already published, see 
David H. Wallace, ed., ‘From the Windows of the 
Mail Coach’; A Scotsman Looks at New York State in 
1811," New-York Historical Society Quarterly, XL 
Gals 1956), 264-296; Raymond A. Mohl, ed., ” ‘The 

rand Fabric of Republicanism: A Scotsman De- 
scribes South Carolina, 1810-1811," South Carolina 
Historical Magazine, 71 (July 1970), 170-188; Ray- 
mond A. Mohl, ed, “A Scotsman Visits Georgia in 
1811," Georgia Historical Quarterly, LV (Summer 
1971), 259-274; and Raymond A. Mohl, ed, “A 
Scotsman in Cuba, 1811-1812," The Americas, 
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clarify some of the author's longer, often 
ungrammatical, sentences. In addition, a 
few extremely long paragraphs have been 
divided for the reader's convenience. 


<hQUO? 


The village of Erie on the British side of 
the river Niagara, is about two miles below 
the outlet of the Lake, at which there is a 
fortification that commands it anda harbour 
for the ships of war. The Province of Upper 
Canada, between which & the United States 
the middle of the river & Lakes is the 
boundary, is very thinly inhabited. Allon the 
North side of Lake Erie the country is in a 
stare of Nature, producing an unexhaustible 
fund of materials for a Navy, and abounding 
in every species of timber suitable for the 
wants of the West India Planters. The 
interior of these woods, the carriage from 
which to water would be extensive, are 
allotted for the manufacturing of Ashes, and 
the woods are cut down and consumed, to 
supply the materials for making it. Many 
establishments of this kind are formed, 
which have been chiefly attributable to the 
regulations of the late Governor Sir James 
Craig, who encouraged the imigration of the 
inhabitants from the other side of the river, 
many of whom have found it their Interest to 
settle here. 


Ac Erie we procured a cariage which is 
purposely kept for the accomodation of 
travellers, with which we proceeded along 
the Canada side of the Niagara to Chippewa, 
a village about 3 miles from the falls, On 
coasting along the banks of this river we 


forthcoming. 


3. Sir James H, Craig (1748-1812), Governor-in- 
Chief of Canada, 1807-IST1. For a scholarly study of 
British-American relations relating w Canada during 
these years, see Alfred L. Burt, The United States, Great 
Britain, and British North America from the 
Revolution to the Establishment of Peace After the War 
of 1812 (New York, 1940). On economic and 
commercial development of Upper Canada in this 
period, see Donald Creighton, The Emptre of the St. 
Lawrence (2nd ed., Boston, 1958). 


could not but reflect, on the horrid scenes 
which had been witnessed there, when 
France & England contended for the 
supremacy of the Canadas. Time, indeed, 
may smoother the remmembrance | sic] of 
occurrences too hideous to be recollected. 
But who is there who has not read of, or 
whose relations have | not] felt the dreadful 
and unrestrained cruelties of the Indians, 
who would not shudder at the sight of a 
Tomahawk or Scalping Knife, and even at 
the appearance of the Savage who used 
them. Many of these miserable beings we 
met, some of whom were armed with these 
barbarous weapons. 


From Erie to Chippewa is 16 miles. The 
road is good, but we were much disappointed 
in neither hearing the noise of the falls nor 
seeing any appearance of the spray, untill we 
got within 6 miles of it. This is partly owing 
ty the quantity of wood, which deadens the 
sound and obstructs the view. We were 
however much delighted soon after we had 
turned a promontory of trees that jutced 
toward the river at the exclamation of our 
Driver, who very naturally called “There is 
the smoke of the falls” and we immediately 
perceived a column of thick vapour, which 
ascended into the clouds. Previous to this 
however we had heard the noise which now 
was very great. On our arrival at Chippewa 
we found a great number of travellers, some 
of whom had been exploring the country in 
the Ohio and Mississippi Territori¢s. One of 
these informed us that about 30 miles from 
Lake Erie in the vicinity of the river 
Cayahaga |Cuyahoga|, while some persons 
were lately employed in clearing some Land, 
they discovered the remains of an old 
Fortification, within the limits of which 
there were 11 graves ina row and 11 rows of 
the sume number. Upon digging them up 
thely| found among the bones -warlike 
instruments of English manufacture, 
amongst which were found a brass kettle in 
tolerable good order. There were trees 
growing amongst these graves of the size of 


22 feet diameter, from which it is 
conjectured that they must have stood for 
upwards of 100 years. These gentlemen also 
shewed us some samples of coal found on the 
banks of the Ohio in the grearest abundance 
and near che surface which appeared to be of 
a very fine quality. 


The village of Chippewa is situated on a 
creek of the same name navigable with bouts 
for 40 miles in the Interior. A small garrison 
was stationed here under the command of a 
Lieutenant, There are two Inns in the place 
at which the greatest number of visitors put 
up, but the most convenient Lodgings for 
those who wish to contemplate the sublimity 
of the falls, or scetch them, is on the banks of 
the river opposite to the cataract, where 
there is a wooden house that can 
accommodate one or two, from which there 
is acommanding view of part of the falls. But 
the house is so miserable a one thar few make 
use of it. Chippewa is about 1! miles above 
the rapids, and the current of the river is so 
swift even opposite to it that nothing dare 
attempt to cross it. Many accidents happen 
from attempting to cross the river too near 
the falls, and among the numerous accounts, 
which are continually repeated by the 
inhabitants, the story of an Indian is very 
pathetic. | shall give it as itis related without 
comment. “When the 3th regiment were 
quartered at Chippewa, one of the soldiers 
when rambling along the banks of the river, 
was charmed with a Squa, or Indian girl, that 
sat watching her Husband, who was asleep 
in the bottom of his canoe, which was 
fastened to a tree at the margin of the river. 
Anxious to gratify his animal desires, and 
not daring to propose it in the presence of 
her husband, he uncthinkingly loosened the 
rope which held the canoe and it gently 
drifted with the eddy current. However, it 
soon got into the stream and the poor Indian 
was too much intoxicated to perceive his 
situation untillthe motion of the boat among 
the rapids, wakened him from his Lethargy. 
He sprung up, seized his paddle and 
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endeavoured in a majestic attitude to 
extricate himself, but it was in vain. Finding 
all his efforts ineffectual, he was seen to 
throw away his paddle in despair, and taking 
up the remains of his Bottle of rum, quaffed 
it off, sank into his canoe, and in that manner 
was precipitated into the dreadful abys, from 
which no remains of him or his canoe ever 


appeared.” 


We remained at Chippewa for several 
days, during which we had opportunities of 
secing this grand cataract from every 
position, every one of which more 
magnificent than another. The first view 
generally taken is from the table rock, a part 
of the bank, immediately ac the precipice 
which overhangs the whirlpool below. To 
this position you suddenly immerge from the 
woods without having previously had a 
glimpse of any other part of the falls. It is the 
most terrific possition and as a first view it is 
impossible to describe the Effect it produces. 
The tremendous hollow sound of so great a 
body of water, falling into an unfathomable 
abyss, which shakes the Earch for many yards 
around, the columns of vapour, ascending 
from its bosom, into the skies, through 
which the rays of the sun reflect a thousand 
rainbows, the commotion of the rapids 
above the falls, more terrific than che waves 
of the ocean when dashed by dreadful gales 
against a rocky shore; these, with others 
equally grand, are instantaneously displayed 
to view, Icad the immagination into 
bewildered mazes and the Ideas, unable to 
contemplate at once so many grand 
prodigies of Nature Sink, lost in 
astonishment, and in adoration of Natures 
God, who said, let cataracts be, and Niagara 
appeared. 


To give any notion of the falls of Niagara, 


A. The same story, only slightly altered, is given inan 
earlier travel account, Isaac Weld, Jr., Travels Through 

the States af North America, and the Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, During the Years 1795, 1796, 
and 1797 (2 vols., London, 1807), Il, 125-126. Dunlop 
seems to have used Weld’s book as a travel guide. He 
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it will be necessary to describe the natural 
Causes which occasioned it. The country in 
which Lake Erie is situated, is elevated 300 
feet above that which contains Lake Ontario. 
Over this precipice at the junction of these 
two Districts, the River Niagara runs, and its 
perpendicular descent gives rise to this 
grand Cataract. The river is about 3/4 of a 
mile broad, 60 feet deep, and the only outlet 
by which the united overflowings of Lakes 
Erie, Huron, Michigan, Superior, the Woods, 
and probably many more unknown to us, 
find its way towards the Sea. This immense 
body of water descends with great majesty 
from Lake Erie, until within 2 miles of the 
falls. Here its course is intersected by Goat 
Island, the lower end of which composes part 
of the precipice and divides the channel into 
two streams forming at the descent three 
cataracts. The greatest body of water inclines 
from the upper part of Goat Island towards 
the Canada shore, and the bed of the river, 
descending with greater declivity, occasions 
what is called the rapids, which are not less 
grand than the falls themselves. The 
shelving rocks which project from the 
bottom nearly to the surface causes the most 
dreadful commotion. The channel of the 
| river | now expands, probably on account of 
its becoming shallower, but it contracts again 
immediately above the precipice in a more 
compact body and is precipitated over a 
height of 170 feet in an unbroken and 
transparent sheet, untill it meets the 
tumultuous surface of the pool below, there 
assuming all the varied hues of Nature. 
|Niagara| forms a piece of scenery as 
indescribable as it is far beyond the capacity 
of genius to represent. 


The Great Pitch, or Horse Shoe fall, as it is 
called from its resemblance to a horses shoe, 
or rather a triangle, is about 400 yards over 


similarly used John Drayton, A View of South Carolina, 
As Respects Her Natural and Civil Concerns 
(Charleston, 1802) and John Davis, Travels of Four 
Yeurs and a Half in the United States of America 
During 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, and 1802 (New York, 
1803), 


from the Table Rock to Goat Island. The 
height is said to be 170 feet although there is 
much difference of opinion on this head. By a 
regular survey ordered by M. de Vaudreuil,° 
one of the captain generals of Canada, the 
height was ascertained to be French measure 
26 fathoms or 156 feet. The others, known 
by the names of the New York and Apron 
falls, formed by the stream that causes along 
the American side, are neither so grand or so 
high as the Great Pitch. They would be 
objects of admiration, in any other place but 
this, but their beauties are so much eclypsed 
by those of the other, they are not much 
regarded. Inferior artists content themselves 
with a view of these smaller falls, from their 
inability to accomplish the greater, for it 
requires great genius, even to copy them, and 
few have succeeded in barely doing them 
justice. 


An anonomous writer has laid down the 
dimensions of these falls in the following 
manner, viz: 


height of the rapids.......... 58 feet 
Of the Horse Shoe fall ....... 157 
Depth of the pool ........... 67 
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However, to the eye they appear to be 
higher. The established opinion now is, and 
which is communicated to travellers by the 
guide, this: 


Heighth of the rapids ........ 51 feet 

of the Horse Shoe fall........ 170 

Depth of the pool ........... 70 
291 


The elevation of the precipice declines 
toward the American shore and makes a 
sensible difference of the height of the 
opposite ones. The proportional dimensions 


5. Probably Phillippe de Rigaud, Marquis de 
Vaudreuil (1643-1725), Governor General of New 
France, 1703-1725, possibly either of hissons:, Pierre de 
Rigaud, Marquis de Vaudreuil-Cavagnal, Governor of 
Canada (1755-1760) or Francois-Pierre Rigaud 


of the whole according to the information of 
the guide, are the following: 


height of the Table Rock fall ...... 170 
of the Horse Shoe fall...... 168 
Of the: Apronifall iscsi. ace. 80 

of the New York fall 
nearithe apron .....6 66s. 130 


of the New York fall 
near the American shore. . 140 


The reason the Apron fall is so much less 
than the others, is in consequence of a bank 
of stones which rises at its base nearly half 
way up the precipice amongst which it loses 
itself, 

The Sheet of water is propelled over the 
precipice in a curved shape, which with the 
cavity of the rock over which it falls, forms a 
cavern of considerable extent, where a 
person may walk underneath between the 
water and the precipice. The possibility of 
entering this Cavern has been questioned by 
many and particularly by Weld, who says 
that in attempting to enter it he felt a sudden 
contusion, as if someone had given him a 
severe blow on the head, which laid him 
senseless.° There is no doubt that when the 
gust of wind comes from the opposite side, it 
brings with it a condense body of spray, 
during the continuance of which it is 
impossible to enter and which beating 
against the face frequently occasions a 
suffocating sensation which affects people in 
different ways & this must have been the 
case when Weld visited it & the cause of the 
shock he experienced, But there are 
moments also when the eddy wind sweeps 
the spray towards the American side and 
then it may be entered without any difficulty. 
These reports, and the danger of descending 
the steep banks of the river, deter many from 
visiting the scenery below, which even were 


Vaudreuil, Governor of Montreal about the same time. 


6. See Weld, Travels Through the States of North 
America, Il, 127-128. 
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it impracticable to enter the Cavern, are 
well-worth viewing & notwithstanding 
there was a considerable party at the Inn, | 
could not get one of them to accompany me. 
The place where we descend is about a mile 
below the falls, where the banks of the river 
are 130 feet high, 40 of which only is 
perpendicular, and these are easily 
descended by means of a Ladder, which was 
fixed here by Miss Gibbs of Rhode Island in 
the room of Simcoes Ladder, which had 
become extremely dangerous. The rest of the 
Elevation to the bank of the river slopes a 
little, and is covered with trees which render 
its descent easy. From the bottom of the 
declivity we proceed up along the margin of 
the river, over slippery stones rendered so by 
the continual fall of the spray,.which here at 
all time|s| maintain[{s| a[n] everlasting 
shower even when the atmosphere is 
unspotted with a cloud, The horror of this 
path becomes more appalling as you 
approach the cataract, and were it not for the 
guide I confess one would hesitate much 
before he would approach it. The horrid Idea 
of the probability that one of the Rocks, 
which are constantly tumbling from the 
precipice, may either sweep you into the 
vortex, or route you to the spot, assail the 
immagination with awe, but nothing can 
describe the feelings when you approach the 
falling sheet and enter under the Watery 
Canopy. The sublime commotion around 
You transfixes the mind, and Fenelin,’ in 
describing the descent of Telemachus into 
hell, does not paint him affected with more 
astonishment as is felt by the traveller when 
standing under the cataract of Niagara. The 
noise is so excessive that the sound of a 
cannon would make no impression. 


The guide and myself arrived at the 
Entrance of the cavern and penetrated ‘into it 
as far as our safety would admit, under the 


most favorable circumstances. The eddy had 
directed the spray towards the other shore, 
and we could discover every thing very 
distinctly. The view is obstructed by a 
projection of the rock which juts almost into 
the water, around which it is impossible for 
any person to pass. This corner is the 
farthest angle of the Table rock fall and the 
commencement of the horse shoe, and is said 
to be within 18 yards of the edge. We crawled 
on our hands & feet to within 6 or 8 yards of 
this angle, among miriads of Eels, which 
glided over the slimy rock before us like so 
many serpents. Here the guide, who was 
first, stopped and made signs to return 
instantly. I attributed this sudden halt to the 
badness of the path, which began to shelve 
more perpendicularly into the pool, scarcely 
allowing us space for footing. But | soon 
found that his reasons for so hasty a retreat 
proceeded from other motives, for we had no 
sooner turned round than the eddy, 
changing its direction with a violent gust, 
instantly enveloped us into such a mass of 
almost solid water as would have drowned us 
in a short time and I am convinced had we 
arrived at the mouth of the cavity during its 
continuance it would | have been] impossible 
to have entered it, & if we had got in, we 
would: have seen nothing. The precipice is 
excavated about 40 feet back and now and 
then small pieces of rock is continually 
falling, of the size of from half to 2 or three 
pounds weight, but seldom are the pieces 
larger. The rock is a species of soft 
Limestone, easily broken into flakes, and 
sometimes small pieces of Gypsum of a 
beautiful quality are found embossed in it, 
the parts of which that adhere to the rock are 
christalized. About 40 yards of the fall, there 
is a sulphur spring which oozes out of the 
precipice about mid way up. This is highly 
impregnated and covers the stone in its 
course with native sulphur two or 3 inches 


7. Francois de Salignac de la Mothe Fénelon (1651-1715), French theologian and writer, author of Télémaque 


(1699), 
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thick. The inhabitants take great pains to 
guzzle travellers with a proverb chat 
strawberries grow in the greatest abundance 
under the falls. This in some measure is 
literally correct, for about 400 yards below 
them, we gathered several of the wild 
strawberry in great perfection. 


It is necessary on this excursion to take a 
dry suit with you which is left at the head of 
the Ladder, for you must expect to get 
completely soaked. 


We spent several days in viewing the falls 
from the different perspectives, in 
perambulating the river at the rapids, and 
after we had followed the usual custom of 
calling our names on the Table rock, we bade 
adicu to this grand Phenomenon of Nature 
and its delightful scenery, highly gratified 
with what we had seen. 


The Timber mills on the rapids are well 
worth seeing. Along the edges of the river 
there is a mill way thro which the Timber is 
conveyed to the houses, Under one of them 
there has been discovered a vein of gas, or 
inflamable air, which is conducted by 
wooden pipes to the surface of the ground 
and in ita gun Barrel is inserted thro which 
the gas issues, and this is kept constantly 
burning. 


During our stay at Chippewa, we were 
highly amused with a farmer, who 
introduced himself to us in an extraordinary 
manner. The door of the room in which we 
were sitting happened to be open & Dr. 
Buchan was perusing a Book when a person, 
meanly dressed and seemingly intoxicated, 
appeared & enquired what Book it was he 
was reading. The Doctor answered he did 
not know for the tittle page was torn out, 
The man repeated his demand by desiring to 
know the subject. The Doctor replied de 
miribus!, upon which without any warning, 
he walked in, and in Language which 
astonished us, begged us to pardon the 
intrusion but that he had so seldom an 


opportunity in this part of the. world of 
mecting a man of Letters that he could not 
withstand the temptation that then offered, 
He began by shewing us that he had read a 
great deal by giving his opinion of allmost all 
our first authors. In his opinion he said 
Franklin was a great Playiarist, & he believed 
he had recorded nothing but what he had 
borrowed, He dwelt a good while on the 
story of his bringing the flies to light after 
they had been some years in a Bortle of 
Madiera and he reygreted that, he, Franklin, 
had not been mide of the same materials, as 
he might have been kept for several hundred 
years, and taken a peep at the situation of the 
Legacies he bequeathed, and what affect they 
would have on his countrymen, He 
concluded by inviting us to his house, which 
however we refused. We understood that he 
was an Englishman, had been once in afluent 
circumstances but had reduced himself to 
beggary by drinking. 


We left Chippewa on the 15th. The road 
deviates from the rivers side considerable, 
and at the Whirlpool, a curiosity generally 
visited by travellers 4 miles below the falls, it 
is two miles from the river. We put up our 
carriage at an Inn and borrowing saddles 
road over on the horses. The Whirlpool is a 
large basin of 80 yards diameter into which 
the river rushes with great impetuosity, 
forming a vortex that sucks into it every 
thing which descends the river, from which 
it is said never to rise again. 


The ridge or elevated extremity of the 
district in which Lake Erie is situated, crosses 
the river about 7 miles below the falls where 
it extends on each side as far as the eye can 
reach, and passing the Genessee River 
likewise occasions a cataract on it of 
considerable magnitude. The contracted 
and perturbated channel of the river, untill it 
reaches this point, and the undoubted fact 
that the falls are, constantly receding, 
crumbling away with its might and physical 
operation the rock over which it is thrown, 
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are strong indications in support of the 
almost general belief that the water of this 
river was originally precipitated over at this 
place, and have in the course of ages eaten 
their way to the spot where the falls now are. 


Nothing can exceed the beauty of the 
Landscape from this rising ground. The river 
rushing out as if it were from between two 
mountains, expands its channel to its general 
width, and winding througha level plain, for 
upwards of 10 miles now and then hid by the 
woody promontories in its course, is seen to 
discharge itself into Lake Ontario, whose 
extensive bosom appears in the horizon like 
a glittering shect. The village of Queenstown 
is situated at the bottom of this ridge, where 
all goods destined up the river are landed & 
carried in waggons to Fort Erie where they 
are again shipped. The impossibility of 
navigating the river for 7 miles below and 18 
miles above the falls of Niagara render this 
measure necessary. 

Niagara, or as it is sometimes called 
Newark, is 16 miles from Chippewa. It is 
built at the confluence of the river Niagara 
with Lake Ontario, and immediately 
opposite to the old French fort of the same 
name on the American side. The town 
contains about 200 houses, which are 
inhabited chiefly by Scotchmen, who were 
originally domiciled in the United Colonies, 
& were denominated at the time of the 
Revolution Torries by their Southern 
neighbors, on which account they were 
obliged to leave the States. They still retain 
all their attachment to the British 
Government and this, added to a despicable 
opinion they entertain for the Americans, 
creates a good deal of jealousy between them. 


8. ie synigitrieeny god Murray, who in the War 
of 1812 led a successful British atcack on American 
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The society is small but the most genteel 
we had seen for some time, and tho remote 
from the fashionable world, the manners of 
it have found their way thither. To Strangers 
they are extremely hospitable. The Traveller 
has scarcely any need of Letters of 
Introduction. The name alone of Stranger is 
enough to make him acquainted with the 
whole polite circle. They are very fond of 
Balls, which they frequently indulge in & the 
Gentlemen are great Billiard players, which 
with Shooting & fishing seems to be their 
principal amusements. 


Ac a little distance from the town on an 
elevated part of the river, and within point 
blank shot of the American Fortification is 
Fort George, which is said to be the strongest 
position belonging to the British in Upper 
Canada. It had only 21 guns altho it is capable 
of mounting LOO. The fortifications are 
constructed partly by mounds of Earth and 
partly by wooden posts drove into the 
ground, and altho it has the reputation of 
being a strong place, it appeared to me that 
its principal strength consisted in the brave 
fellows who garrisoned it. These were 300 of 
the hundredth Regiment, under the 
command of Col, Murray.* The extensive 
planes of Niagara, a cleared space of 8 or 10 
miles around the town, which no doubt has 
frequently been the scene of many battles, 
protects it from being surprised by the Land 
side, and the steep bank of the river renders 
it pretty strong towards the other. Niagara 
was formerly the Capital of Upper Canada 
but with a view to improve the country the 
government has lately been removed to 
York, formerly Toronto, about 40 miles 
from it on the North side of Lake Ontario. 


troops in Fore Nisgara. See Reginald Horsman, The 
War of 1812 (New York, 1969), 134-135. 
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The Albright Houses 


by Edwine Noye Mitchell 


On West Ferry Street, just west of Tudor 
Place, a handsome wrought iron gateway 
gives upon the Circle known as Queen 
Anne's Gate. 
once led to a stately mansion, modeled on the 


The road through this gate 


lovely old manor house of St. Catherine's 
Court in England. This gate is all that is left 
of the beautiful estate of Mr. John Joseph 
Albright, who gave to the city the Albright 
Art Gallery and the Community House, 
Hall, 


education made possible for many years, the 


Welcome and whose interest in 
maintenance and expansion of the Franklin 
and Nichols Schools. It was, at one ume, the 


show place of the city. 


Many Buffalonians can remember the 
great, grey stone house behind the long brick 
wall on the north side of Ferry Street. It 
stood surrounded by terraces where the 
crocus and scilla pushed up between the 
flagstones in the spring, and the pink 
magnolia blossoms lay thick over the grass 
from the tree near the entrance. Tudor Place 
had been cut through the estate and the 
family had moved to the smaller house 
across the street. For several years after Mr. 
Albright’s death the great house stood 
untenanted, while one group after another 
tried to adapt it to their purposes, hoping to 
save it from destruction. It was too big fora 
changing world, too expensive to run. At 
last the day came when it had to be pulled 
down. 


Not so many Buffalonians can remember 
the was put 
through. The charming houses which now 


property before the street 
line Tudor Place seem to have been there for 


a long time 


But it was only yesterday when all the land 
from Mr, Ansley Sawyer’s property at 770, 
down Ferry Street along the weathered, red, 
brick wall to Mr 
690, was Albright property. The land ran 


R.B, Flershem’s house at 


through to Cleveland Avenue where the red, 
brick wall was interrupted by a picturesque 
group of stables, pierced by a carriage drive. 
Within the wall, on either side of the drive, 


were greenhouses where Mr. Albright grew 


West end of Music Room, John J. Albright 
Residence. 
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Exterior, John J. Albricht Residence, 730 W. Ferry Street. 


his famous orchids, flower and vegetable 
gardens. About the houses were sloping 
lawns and the superb trees of which Mr 
Albright was so proud. 


Fewer Buffalonians still remember the 
older house in which the Albrights lived on 
the same property, which burned down in 
1901. It had the air of a brown Gothic castle 
and raised its turrets above the trees in the 
1890's. 


Mr. Albright was married twice, the first 
time to Harriet Langdon in Harrisburg, Pa 


by whom he had three children: RaymondK., 


Ruth (the late Mrs. Evan Hollister), and 
Langdon. In 1883 he moved to Buffalo, 
where his wife, Harriet, died in 1895. In 
1897 he married Susan Fuller of Lancaster, 
Massachusetts. They had five children: John 
Joseph Jr., Elizabeth (Mrs. Leston Faneuf), 
Fuller, Nancy (Mrs. Lawrence Hurd), and 
Susan (Mrs. Robert L. Reed). 


After Mr. Albright built the big house in 
1907, they entertained a great deal, making 
their home a center for the cultural and 
musical interest of the city, sharing its beauty 
generously with their friends, While the 
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outside of the house was an exact copy of its 
Englishcounterpart, the inside was designed 
as nearly as possible like the house which had 
burned down with an octagonal entrance hall 
and a lofty music room. Mrs. Albright loved 
music and gave many musicals, for which she 
invited all the music lovers. Often fine 
musicians and great singers were engaged 
for these evenings. This was the Golden Age 
of the house. 


Mrs. Albright was unfailingly kind and 
interested in young people and gave many 
parties for her children and their friends. A 
beautiful “coming out” party was given for 
Miss Green and Miss Edith Green, whose 
father General Francis V. Green, had 
recently come to town and settled with his 
family in the old Jewett house on North 
Street. A debut dance, and later, a wedding 
reception was given for Miss Cornelia Green 
(Mrs. Edward H. Coe,of Phoenix, Arizona), 
the daughter of Mr. Albright’s brilliant 
architect, Mr. Edward B. Green, to whom 
Mr. and Mrs. Albright were devoted. Mr. 
Green built the Albright Art Gallery as well 
as the family residence. 
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Interior, looking South, John J. Albright Residence. 


But the crowning entertainment, the most 
beautiful of its kind ever given to Buffalo, 
was the coming out’ dinner dance of their 
daughter Elizabeth, now Mrs. Faneuf. A 
preliminary supper was given at which Mrs. 
Albright presented her daughter to the older 
people. 
party for the young. 


Then at a later date, there was a 
One of the western 
terraces was enclosed and refectory tables 
and benches were especially built to fit in 
with the house. The tables filled several 
rooms, were lighted only with candles, and 
The 
room to the right of the main entrance, 
known as the Flower Room, floored with 


centered with arrangements of fruit. 


marble, its ceiling upheld by white, marble 
columns, was banked with masses of flowers 
behind the debutante and her mother. The 
great two-storied hall was hung with holly 
and pine and wreaths of laurel studded with 
fruit. Here, young and old danced, the sheen 
of whirling satin and starched shirt front 
caught by the light of hundreds of real 
candles on wall and hanging candelabra. A 


great fire blazed in the enormous fireplace. 
The dancers flickered in and out of firelight 
and candlelight in the swing rhythms of the 
music. We have nothing like such parties to- 
day. 

The Albright children married and the 
aftermath of the Great War swept away the 
Albright fortunes and the Albright house. 
The scattered, but Mr. 
Albright's generosity to Buffalo will never be 
forgotten while the Albright Art Gallery 
endures, and while there are those still living 
who can remember the life in the vanished 


children are 


house. 

We are fortunate that in the succeeding 
Buffalonian has 
continued Mr. Albright’s generous tradition. 
Mr. Seymour Knox has done so much for 
Buffalo and the Albright Gallery that it is 
known all around the world, and the only 


generation another 


way Our appreciative citizens could express 
their gratitude was to add his name to the 
structure. It goes down to posterity as the 
Albright-Knox Gallery. 
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The Lockport Glass Company 


by James D. Bilotta 


The 19th-century glass industry occupies a 
unique place in American industrial 
development. It provides us with some of 
the finest examples of American decorative 
craftsmanship. Besides this, glass was the 
first product to be manufactured in North 
America. On the second voyage to 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1608, eight Polish 
and German glass workers were sent over by 
the London Company for the express 
purpose of founding a glasshouse. In the year 
1609, in a wooded area about one mile from 
Jamestown, a glasshouse commenced to 
blow black bottles for exportation back to 
England.! 


The industry would continue to grow 
as the population grew. As economic 
conditions improved and production 
expanded, so did the demand for glassware. 
Perhaps more crucial to industrial expansion 
were the innovative techniques in the 
mechanical arts. During the nineteenth 
century, perfection in the glass industry was 
a continuing process, 


Between 1827-1865 the industry moved 
westward with the population as new 
transportation routes opened up the 
interior. Small factories were started in such 
places as Cincinnati and Zanesville, Ohio, 
Wheeling (West) Virginia, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and Louisville, Kentucky. 
New York State played an early and 
important role in this expansion period. 
Such firms as the Ellenville Glass Company 
of Ulster County, the Cleveland Glass Works 
located on Oneida Lake, the Redwood Glass 


1. C. Hanford Henderson, “History of the Glass 
Industry”, Popular Science Monthly, XLII, 1892-93, 434. 


2. Rhea Knittle, Early American Glass (Garden City 
Publishing Company, New York, 1927) 406, 408-410; 
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Works of Watertown and the Lancaster 
Glass Works of Lancaster, New York, were 
given impetus by the opening of the Erie 
Canal in 1825.2. The canal opened up 
western New York and put Lockport “on the 
map" and in so doing made possible the 
foundation of the famous Lockport Glass 


factory. 
Tariff protection also acted as an 


important stimulant to glass production. In 
this respect it should be noted that the Tariff 
Act of August 1842 (known as the ‘Little 
Tariff, and in which Millard Fillmore as 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means was instrumental in drafting, applied 
rather high specific rates to many imported 
products. The northern Whig concept of 
protection was employed in full sway until 
the election of Polk, when in 1846 lower ad 
valorem duties were again resorted to. 
Previous to this, the glass industry duties 
were scaled according to specific rates at the 
port of entry. These specific rates were 
adjusted upward, according to the relative 
value of the product. This system provided 
for the more effective enforcement and 
greater collection of import revénues. 
American glass manutacturers enjoyed a 
definite advantage under a system of specific 


rates.’ 
The Lockport Glass Company was 


founded in the spring of 1843, by a Mr. 
Twogood from Mount Morris, New York. 
His firm was to experience a series of 
financial reverses, due to shortages of 
working capital, which led to several changes 
of ownership. The original invested capital 


George & Helen McKearin, American Glass, (Crown 
Publishers, New York, 1945), 174, 188. 

3. The Whig Almanac, 1845, (Greely and McElrath, 
New York), 48-49. 
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is estimated to have been between $10,000 to 
$25,000. Mr. Twogood rented a former soap 
and candle factory on the corner of Gooding 
and Grand Streets, in North Lockport, 
and commenced production on medicine 
bottles and vials in September of 1843.4 Due 
to the small amount of working capital, the 
company soon sold out to a partnership 
formed by William Parsons and Abijah H. 
Moss in September of 1844.° However, both 
Parsons and Moss also ran into financial 
difficulties, for in August of 1845, George W. 
Hildreth and Company bought out the 
business. This company consisted of a 
partnership of four prominent business and 
civic leaders including George W. Hildreth, 
Silas H. Marks, William Keep, and A. T. 
Webber.® 


Webber's interest in the firm was 
probably the largest. He died in the fall of 
1850, and his heirs sold his interests to a 
Mr, Francis Hitchins. In June of 1851, Mr. 
Hitchins leased the glass factory from the 
remaining partners for a two-year period. At 
the end of this period, in June of 1853, he 
bought out the remaining partners. 
Sometime in July 1866, Francis Hitchins left 
the glass business and sold out his interest. It 
was at this time that he started a window 
sash and blind factory in the city of Lockport. 
Hitchins was the longest continual owner of 


A, Lockport Daily Advertiver and Democrat, February 
12, 1861, Notes of Joshua Wilber, Niagara County 
Historian's Office, Lockport, New York. Note: Niagura 
County Historian Clarence Lewis used 1840 us the 
founding date. The writer found no evidence for this 
dace 


5. Niagara Courter, January |, 1845, as cited in an 
advertisement pliced in September 1844. Union San 
and Journal, March 1, 961, article by Clarence Lewis. 
Note: The writer believes the first names of these 
partners to have been respectively William and Abijah. 
This assumption was made on the basis that both 
William Parsons and Abijah Moss were relatively well- 
to-do and prominent men in Lockport at this time. 
Their early glass company advertisements appear 
simply as ‘Parsons and Moss’. The reader may refer to 
the Niagara Courter, January 15, 1849, Lockport Duil) 
Courier, August 3, 1853, and Edward Williams, The 
History of Niagara County, New York, (J.H. Beers and 
Co.,, Chicago), 1, 365. 


the factory during its early history.’ 


On July 21, 1866, the company was 
reincorporated for a twenty-year period as 
the Lockport Glass Manufacturing 
Company. It hada capitalized stock valued at 
$15,000 and ownership was reorganized as a 
trusteeship. The stock was valued at $100 
per share, and 150 shares were issued. To 
keep the company in operation, and at the 
same time maintain their jobs, the glass 
blowers themselves bought the new stock. 
John Shine, Robert Johnson, James 
Maroney, and Edward Batten each bought 
ten shares. Michael Cahill and Patrick Glynn 
each bought five shares. The remaining one 
hundred shares, or the controlling interest, 
was purchased by Joseph Batten.* 


On January 16, 1869, this trusteeship sold 
its interests to a Mr. S. B. Rowley of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, The small 
amount of capitalized stock ($15,000) would 
seem to indicate that financial stringency 
forced this sale. Under the recurrent “Home 
Enterprise’ column of the Lockport Daily 
Journal and Courier of August 2, 1869, it is 
stated that “The Lockport Glass Works is 
one of a chain of 14 factories, either owned or 
controlled for, by the owner of the ‘Hero’, 
‘Gem’ and the ‘All Right’ fruit jars. WJ. 
Smith is the agent in charge here.” 


6. Niagara Courier, August 7, 1845, April 7, 1847, 
January 15, 1845; Lockport Daily Courter, June 2, 1852, 
June 1, 1853, July 7, 1853, February 6, 1854; Lockport 
Daily Advertiser and Democrat, February 12,1861; Mrs. 
Charles A. Kaiser, The Streets of Lockport, (Niagara 
County Historical Society, 1948); 1860 Federal Census, 
Niagara County enumeration, Edwin Shepard, taker, 
Nisgara County Historian's Office, Lockport, New 
York; Granger's Lackport Dircetory, 1356-1857. 


7. Lockport Daily Advertiser and Democrat, February 
12, 1861, Lockport Daily Courter, June 25, 1853; 
Certificate of Incorporation, Niagara County Clerk's 
Office, July 21, 1866. 


8. Certificate of Incorporation, July 21, 1866. 


9. Lockport Daily Journal and Courer, August 2), 
1869. 
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S.B. Rowley of Philadelphia owned one of 
the largest glasshouses in the country. It was 
centrally located at Philadelphia and covered 
in area two city blocks. Rowley employed 
about 300 men in this factory. In short, 
Rowley had the capital which the Lockport 
Glass Company needed, in order to 
modernize to meet the competition. In 1872, 
Alonzo Mansfield of Lockport, son of 
General Orange Mansfield, bought the 
business from Rowley and brought the 
ownership back to Lockport.'” 


Originally established for the purpose of 
producing drug vials and bottles, the firm 
continued in this vein for much of its early 
history. Under Parsons and Moss, the firm 
specialized in hollow glassware. In the 
Niagara Courier, starting September 23, 
1844, the following advertisement, under 
the heading “Lockport Glass Works’ is 
pertinent: “The subscribers have enlarged 
and improved these works and are ready to 
fill orders for the various kinds of hollow 
glassware on liberal terms and on the 
shortest notice. Particular attention paid to 
private moulds.”!! No doubt much of this 
glassware consisted of such items as green 
bottles, pitchers, creamers, sugar bowls, 
druggist bottles, and flasks. George W. 
Hildreth and Company in their 
advertisement of August 27, 1845, noted 
that, ‘druggists’ ware and bottles to be 
manufactured. Factory refitted and repaired. 
New orders equal to the capacity of the 
works.""!! 


Under the ownership of Francis Hitchins, 
the Lockport Glass Company produced its 
greatest variety of glassware. This is 
especially true in relation to such ware as 
patent medicine bottles. In 1860, Hitchins 
advertised himself as a manufacturer of vials, 


10. Lockport Datly Journal, July 14, 1870, Notes of 
Joshua Wilber, Niagara County Historian's Office, 
Lockport, New York, 


11. Niagara Courter, January 1,1845, August 27,1845. 
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bottles and hollow ware. The firm made: 
“Common Prescription, Patent medicine, 
and all kinds of Vials; Castor oil, Packing, 
Heavy Perfumery, Cologne, Hair, Acid, 
Mineral, and Soda bottles.” He also made a 
patented fruit jar. Since much of this 
glassware was blown in the mould, the brand 
name of the buyer was usually embossed on 
the side of the glass. Hence a separate mould 
had to be produced for each customer. 
Hitchins was scrupulous in pointing this out. 
“Particular attention will be given to private 
moulds of every description. Moulds made 
and lettered in the best style, and on the most 
reasonable terms.''!? 


In 1866, under the Batten Trusteeship, the 
company advertised such wares as the 
“ "Hero’ self-sealing fruit jar, black and 
ruby bottles, druggists green glassware and 
flasks. Private moulds made to order.” 


After 1866, the company began to 
concentrate a major share of its capacity in 
the preserve jar industry. This progression 
towards fruit jar production was especially 
marked during the Rowley and even more so 
during the Mansfield ownership. However, 
amber whiskey flask production - still 
occupied a fair amount of the firm's 
resources,'’ 


The most famous products of the firm, at 
least among bottle collectors, were the 
pictorial or historical flasks. They were 
usually embossed on one or both sides witha 
historic personality. Popular leaders such as 
United States Presidents, statesmen, or 
military heros were often used. Fraternal 
organizations such as the Masons were often 
solicitated by the glassware manufacturers. 
Also important historical events, such as the 
completion of a railroad network, or the 
conquest of Pikes’ Peak, were portrayed on 


12. Notes of Joshua Wilber, as cited in an 1860 
advertisement, paper unknown. 


13, Staats Lockport City Directory, 18608-1869, 131; 
Rhea Knirtle, Karly American Glass, 407. 
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these containers. Lockport productions 
included a ‘Travelers’ Companion,” a 
“George Washington” flask and one 
featuring an “Anchor and Rope” motif, 
Colors used ranged from aquamarine to 
emerald green, sapphire blue and light olive 
green.'' These flasks were usually sold 
empty, the buyer filling them himself at his 
favorite tavern, 

The largest demand for bortles came from 
the producers and distributors of patent 
medicines, Without this industry, the 
number of glasshouses established at this 
time would have been few and far between. 
In 1833, Dr. George W. Merchant 
established his famous ‘Gargling Oil” 
laboratory at the ‘Old Stand’, corner of 
Main and Cottage Streets near the ‘Big 
Bridge’, Lockport, New York.” This medi- 
cine was to become world famous, and was 
also known as simply “Lockport Gargling 
Oil”. It was a guaranteed panacea, good for 
“man or beast’, and everything in between. 
These bottles are found in aquamarine, 
emerald green and cobalt blue. The name 
of G. W. Merchant was embossed on one 
side, and Lockport, New York, upon the 
other. This firm bought the largest num- 
ber of bottles from the Lockport glasshouse. 
"In one year, 1866, one million bottles 
were manufactured for the use of the 
company, mostly made at the glass works 
in this city.” 

Another large and important customer of 
the Lockport Glass Works was the Oak 
Orchard Mineral Springs Company. Good 
safe drinking water was usually ata premium 
during this time. There were no municipal 
water stations to purify the drinking water. 
Citizens who had no wells, or whose wells 


14. Ruth E. Edwards, “Glass in America’, Hobbies 
Magazine, May, 1949, 119, (Lightner Publishing 
Corporation, Chicago); Rhea Knittle, Early American 
Glass, 407, 414. 

15. Niagara Demoerat, May 29, 1844, October 7, 
1847, Boyd's Lockport City Directory, 1866-67, 49, 
Staats Lackport City Directory, 1868-69, 49, Niagara 
Courier, February 23, 1846, Sanford’s History of 
Niagara County, (Sanford Publishing Company, New 


went bad, usually obtained bottled water 
from a local spring. No doubt some of this 
water was capable of killing as many 
consumers as it was supposed to have cured. 
At any rate, a firm was formed by Isaac 
Colton and Thomas Olcott for the express 
purpose of bottling this water, and it 
flourished between 1848 and 1860. In 1849 
they used approximately 25,000 bottles, 
which were manufactured by the Lockport 
Glass Company. Niagara County Historian 
Clarence Lewis stated that, “there were six 
stores in Lockport alone that sold the water.” 


There were at least five of these springs 
located around Alabama Center. Each 
produced a different tasting water. Various 
colored bottles were used to denote the 
different springs. Colors ranged from dark 
to lighter amber, dark to lighter blue, and of 
course, emerald green. The bottles have 
“Oak Orchard Acid Springs’ embossed 
around the top of the bortle, just below the 
neck, The bottom of each bottle is usually 
found marked with “Glass from F, Hitchins 
Factory, Lockport, New York.”!® 


The Niagara Star Bitters Company was 
located on the corner of Lock and Ontario 
Streets. This distilling company consisted of 
a partnership composed of Messrs. Fletcher, 
Hoag and John W. Steele. Their sales usually 
reached around 12,000 cases per year, mostly 
six bottles to the case. Hence their 
consumption of Lockport bottles reached in 
the neighborhood of between 72,000 to 
75,000 bottles annually. 


The local demand for malt as well as 
distilled liquors was significant for the 
Lockport Glass Company. In 1855, Niagara 
County listed fifteen brewers and distillers.'” 


York, 1878), 182; Lockport Daily Advertiser and 
Democrat, February 12, 1861; and article by Clarence 
Lewis in the Lockport Union Sun and Journal, March 1, 
1961 

16. Thid. 


17. Ibid; Staats Lockport City Directory, 1868-1869, 
225; New York State Complete Census, 1855. 
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The Niagara Star Bitters Company was 
probably the only large distiller of hard 
liquor located in Lockport. The majority of 
beverage establishments bottled beer, and 
the rest probably bottled soda water, 
although bottling is perhaps the wrong term 
to apply here. Most of the early breweries 
continued to use wooden barrels to market 
their products. Later on, however, after the 
Civil War, as the bottling process became 
more mechanized and the glass bottle 
became cheaper, breweries resorted more to 
their use. Some of the more well known 
breweries included such firms as the Anton 
Ulrich Brewing Company, the William E. 
Meyer Company, and the Lock City Brewing 
Company. 


The increasing national interest in fruit 
preservation greatly affected the Lockport 
Glass Company. Glass fruit jars were next in 
importance to Merchants’ Gargling Oil, as 
an exportable product. This production (as 
noted above) was started sometime around 
1860, when Francis Hitchins owned the 
firm. William W. Douglas acted as sales 
agent for Hitchins during the early 1860s. 
One of his duties no doubt, involved the 
promotion of fruit jar sales. Under the 
Batten Trusteeship, the number of jars 
produced witnessed an upward trend. 


In July of 1870, shortly after S.B. Rowley 
acquired the firm, the Lockport Daily Journal 
noted, “The factory now has in its employ 115 
hands, including women and boys, and turns 
out an average of 6,000 jars daily. To judge 
still further of the enormous extent of its 
business, we may state that since the 
organization of the works in this city, nearly 
three million jars have been 
manufactured.”'* 


The demand for jars was enormous. 


18. Lockport Daily Journal, July 14, 1870. 


19. New York Stute Census, 1875, enumeration Town 
of Lockport, Niagara County, Niagara County 
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Under Alonzo Mansfield the preponderance 
of company resources went into the fruit jar 
process. In 1875 the capital invested in real 
estate was listed at $30,000 while tools and 
machinery were capitalized at $20,000. Most 
of this increase in value originated under the 
Rowley ownership. Annual sales enjoyed 
the largest increase from approximately 
$30,000 in 1865 to $50,000 in 1875. Most of 
these jars were listed in census reports as 
selling for about $.60 each. This, however, 
seems rather high. At any rate, Mansfield 
employed approximately 85 people, of 
whom 30 were boys under 18 years of age 
and 15 were girls under 18. The “Mansfield 
Mason” became its chief product.'” 


Of all the glass produced at Lockport 
during its early existence, none can match as 
collectors items the famous "“lily-pad”’ 
glassware. Most of this type was described in 
early period advertisements as “hollow 
ware”. New York State glassmakers usually 
copied the “South Jersey” decorative 
technique. This style was introduced into 
New York after the opening of the Erie 
Canal. Glassmakers from New Jersey, 
moving westward along the Canal, were 
instrumental in this introduction. They 
would apply, in a swirling and swagging 
manner, a hot piece of glass to the outer part 
of their work. Most of this work was done 
sometime between 1830 and 1870. It was 
usually aquamarine in color. However, 
McKearin, in commenting upon colors, 
noted that, “blue [in lily-pad] is rarely found, 
expect in Lancaster and Lockport work. This 
never runs to cobalt, but is a light blue.’’*° 
Lura Watkins noted that olive-yellow and 
amber lily-pad also appeared occasionally. 
She also notes that “Amber, however, is a 
rare color in New York, as window glass 
metal [liquid glass] was usually employed.” 


Historian's Office, Lockport, New York. 


20, George & Helen McKearin, American Glass, 172. 


Lockport lily-pad was made in such items as 
salad bowls, water pitchers, sugar bowls and 
vases,*! 


The demand for Lockport glass reached 
beyond New York State. The Gem fruit jars 
found a ready market in Canada. But even 
earlier than this development, there is a 
strong probability that mineral water bottles 
were produced for the Canadian market. In 
1846, the Niagara Courier noted that “heavy 
orders have been filled from various parts of 
the state and Canada. We learn that the 
demand for Lockport glass is equal to the 
ability of the works to supply.” 
Commensurate with this statement, is the 
fact that a St. Catherine company was 
bottling mineral water and advertising that 
fact in the Lockport press. In July of 1853 
the Lockport Daily Courier stated that, ’The 
wares manufactured go principally to 
Canada, though a fair amount of orders came 
from New York and other large cities in this 
section of the country. The mineral water 
bottles manufactured here have a reputation 
excelling all other manufacturies, and are 
sent to distant places throughout the 
country.” 


At Lockport, as at other glass factories, the 
glassworkers often produced articles for 
their own homes. The molten glass was free 
for their own use at the end of each working 
day. Hence much of this glass is known as 
“end of the day” glass. At Lockport, such 
whimseys as glass hats, canes, chains, and 
witch balls were made in this manner. Glass 
hats were formed free hand after the glass 
had been blown into the shape of a tumbler. 
More practical items such as skaters’ lamps 
and food jars in emerald green were also 


21. Laura Woodside Watkins, Amertcun Glass and 
Glussmaking, (Chanucleer Press, New York, 1950), 57; 
Lockport Union Sun and Journal, article by Clarence 
Lewis, March 1, 1961. 


22. Niagara Courier, May 7, 1846; Lockport Dasly 
Courter, July 8, 1853, January 7, 1854. 


25. Collection of Niagara County Historical Museum, 


manufactured at Lockport.** 

Originally located at the corner of 
Gooding and Grand Streets, the Lockport 
Glass Works was to experience several 
expansive interludes. Parsons and Moss 
started to enlarge the works and made 
furnace improvements before their finances 
began to run out. Under Hildreth, the 
company was to experience its first and last 
move. Sometime in the spring of 1846, the 
firm began erecting a new set of buildings. 
The site selected was a two-acre lot located in 
the northeastern section of the village, 
known as ‘upper town” as opposed to lower 
town (or that area along the canal below the 
escarpment). It was located in the block of 
Green Street and Transit Road, facing Green 
Street, and bordered by Hawley and Grand 
Streets.?* 


In late August 1846, the firm began 
operations at their new site. The Niagara 
Courier provides us with an excellent 
description of the early operation. “It is now 
the most extensive in the state for the 
manufacture of hollow glassware, and the 
only one in Western New York, In the main 
building, just erected, is the large furnace 
containing the pots for melting glass, and 
capable of supplying constantly 14 blowers. 
In the same building are the drying and 
tempering ovens, 15 in number, together 
with the material ovens. They are all very 
conveniently sited, to accommodate the 
workman and are constructed in the most 
substantial manner.” At this time, this was a 
large operation for Western New York. 


The Niagara Courier then goes on to 
describe the innovative techniques employed 
along with a general description of 


Lockport, New York, Charles Boyer Curator, and from 
the writer's own collection 


24, Niagara Courier, September 25, 1844, September 
2, I8aG: Lockport Daily Advertiser and Demucrat, 
February 12, 1861; Lochport Datly Journal and Courier, 
August 2), 1869 
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operations, “The process for drying the 
wood is entirely original, and is a very great 
improvement on the plan in use elsewhere. 
It is done by means of a hot air furnace, and 
the wood, when dried, is transported to 
where it is sawed by a sleigh. Outside is a 
horse-powered saw, for sawing, and the 
amount consumed daily is about four cords. 
The packing, warehouse and office are ina 
separate building, 25 feet by 112 feet, where 
the wares are stored, orders supplied and 
business transacted. The works give steady 
employment to about 40 men, and the wares 
produced here are of the first quality. As 
evidence of this, it is sufficient to state the 
proprietors have received extensive 
orders,”"? 


Less than a week after the opening at the 
new location the main building was 
completely destroyed by fire. This was 
caused by flying sparks from one of the 
drying ovens. “The furnace and ovens were 
not materially damaged. The propietors are 
now engaged in replacing the building, and it 
is their intention to be able to resume 
business within ten days from the time of the 
fire. This misfortune, though at the most 
unfavorable season possible, will cause no 
material delay in fulfilling numerous and 
heavy orders for wares.”?° 


Perhaps we should explain what the term 
“season” meant, when applied to a glass 
factory. Glassblowers were well paid, skilled 
artisans. Due to the excessive heat given off 
by the large number of ovens, the factory 
became extremely hot. The blowers would 
not work during the hot summer months of 
June, July and August because the doors to 
the glasshouse had to remain closed. The 
newly made bottles, or worse yet, the clay 
melting pots could easily be cracked if left 
exposed to drafts of air. Hence this factor 
added to the already hot outdoor 


25. Nirwana Courier, Sepvember 2, 1816 
26. Niagara Conricr, September 9, 1846. 
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temperature made the heat unbearable. The 
summer season was usually used to prepare 
clay pots and to repair furnaces. Since the 
Lockport furnaces were not destroyed (they 
were made of fireproof clay), the forty 
unemployed glass workers had nothing 
better to do than to construct a new building, 
and they were probably used to doing so. In 
this case ten days does not seem an 
unreasonably short time to recommence 
operations. It should be noted that the fire 
was a constant danger to any glasshouse. 
This was one of the reasons why the floor 
was usually just plain earth. 


"Every glass maker is his own potter and 
furnace builder.”“’ The Lockport Glass 
Company was no exception to this rule. 
Most furnaces and melting pots were 
constructed of fire clay, much of which was 
obtained in Germany. German clay was light 
yellow, and was usually shipped in cube 
forms, It was better able to withstand 
intense heat than its local American 
counterpart. During the Hitchins 
ownership, the clay was obtained from 
Germany, but later on, under Rowley, from 
Missouri. 


These furnaces had two openings called 
casements, through which the pots or 
crucibles, in which the molten glass was 
melted, were placed and withdrawn. These 
pots were arranged on benches or platforms 
made of fire clay. An iron grating usually ran 
through the length of the furnace, upon 
which the pots were moved and placed 
opposite to the openings. Running along 
the outside circumference of the furnace was 
a pit, covered over by an elevated wooden 
platform, The pit was there to protect the 
workers. In case a pot should crack, which 
was not uncommon, the pit would receive 
the molten glass. Most furnaces were 


Chantuaqnan, VU, 1891, 319; Lockport Daily Journal 
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constructed for six pots, with one or two 
“glory holes” opposite each pot. Through 
these holes the “gatherer” would get his 
supply of molten glass. Conical furnaces 
were usually used in flint glass factories, and 
square shaped furnaces in bottle or window 
glass enterprises.** 


The benches in the Lockport furnaces 
were constructed of sandstone obtained from 
Medina, New York. This material was also 
capable of withstanding intensive heat. The 
firm used seven melting pots in their 
furnaces, capable of holding about 500 
pounds of molten glass apiece. “A pot is 
heated eight to ten hours in a heating oven 
before it is conveyed to the furnace, which is 
done by an apparatus. The furnace is kept 
heated without cessation generally about 
nine months in the year, The blowers work 
about ten and one-half hours daily.” Hence 
they used about 3,500 pounds of molten glass 
per day. 


There were two types of pots made, For 
window, plite or green bortle glass, they 
were open truncated cones, becoming 
narrower and thicker in structure as they 
neared the bottom. For flint glass, these pots 
were usually oval cylinders, with a rounded 
cover opening up on one side. Flint glass had 
co be protected from contaminants in the air. 
Hence these “monkey pots” were covered 
during operations. Bottle glass ports 
averaged about 34 inches in height and 43 
inches across the top. Their average life was 
about seven weeks, and they were valued at 
between $40 and $100 each.*” 


After the bottles were blown, usually ina 
cast iron mould, they next had to be 
tempered. This process was done in smaller 
ovens called “annealing” ovens. Most firms 


28. Archie DuBois, “Flint and Sand”, Potters 
American Monthly, Vol, 1881, 249; Lockport Daily 
Advertiver and Democrat, February 12, 1861; 
Lack port Daily Journal, July 14, 1870; “Piece of Glass”, 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine, Vol. 79, 1889, 246, 


29. Lockport Daily Advertiser and Democrat, 


had a number of these ovens conveniently 
located for the tempering of different 
products, arranged in rows, perhaps four toa 
side, or placed in a narrow covered corridor 
within the main factory building, closed off 
from the other working areas. Newly blown 
glass passed through the ovens on flat iron 
cars rolling on tracks. The entrance 
remperature was higher than that on the exit 
end of the structure. Each day these cars 
would be moved a short distance, so that 
after three days, the glass would have 
passed through the whole annealing stage. 


Another type of oven used was a flashing 
oven. This was employed mainly in bottle 
making establishments, and utilized as a 
“reheating” oven. It was used to reheat the 
necks of the bottles. After this process, the 
blower could reshape and gauge the opening 
for each bortle. 


The most important personage in the 
glasshouse was the glassblower. 
Glassblowing was essentially a family 
enterprise which was passed on to 
succeeding generations. Most of the leading 
munutacturers were formerly glassblowers 
themselves.” At Lockport, the Batten 
trusteeship would seem to bear this out. 
Blowers were usually paid on a piece work 
basis, as was common in many other 
nineteenth century enterprises. Boys were 
used mainly to open and close the moulds 
and to bring the newly blown bottles to the 
annealing ovens. Girls were used principally 
in the packing of the finished product. 


A major part of the shipping was done via 
the Erie Canal. During the Hitchins 
ownership, both railroad and canal routes 
were advertised. Hitchins, during the early 
1850's had the availability of the 24-mile 


February 12, 1861; Serwntifie American, November 21, 
1816, 72; Harper's New Monthly Mayazine, LXXIX, 
249. 
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Lockport and Niagara Falls Railroad line. 
However, railroad shipments were rather 
expensive, as compared to canal rates. 
Another factor that counted against the use 
of railroads was the danger of breakage. 


One of the most important resources for 
the early glasshouses was their fuel. In fact, 
most locations were usually determined on 
the basis of the availability of lumber for fuel 
purposes. After the Civil War, many firms 
began to burn coal in their furnaces. Still 
later, in the 1880's and 1890's glasshouses 
changed over to natural gas. 


The history of the Lockport Glass 
Company was similar to that of other small- 
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to medium-size firms. Usually started in a 
burst of commercial activity by local busi- 
ness enthusiasts, they oftentimes were 
undercapitalized with resulting changes 
of ownership, Factory expansion always 
seemed to trail the increasing demand for 
glass containers. Glass manufacturing 
centers continued to move westward with 
the population, with the result that smaller 
town enterprises such as that at Lockport, 
were slowly crushed by the competition of 
cities such as Chicago, Pittsburgh, and 
Cincinnati. Nonetheless the early products 
of the Lockport Glass factory are highly 
regarded today by collectors for their color 
and rarity. 


native of North Tonawanda and took his 
B. S. in Business Administration at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo and both 
the B. A. and M. A. in history at the State 
University College at Buffalo. He plans to 
continue graduate study at the University of 
Arizona. The paper published here was 
written in a graduate seminar under 
Professor Eric Brunger at the College, and is 
an abridgment of a longer study deposited in 
the manuscript collections of the Historical 
Society. 


EDWINE NOYE MITCHELL was 
introduced to our readers in the spring 1967, 
issue of Niagara Frontier (pages 5-7 and 24), 
which contained her article, “The Wilcox 
Mansion and Mrs, Wilcox’ Class.” Not only 
engaging and diverting reading, this essay 
proved valuable to the Historical Society, the 
Roosevelt Site Foundation, and the National 
Park Service in the campaign to save the 
House and restore the Library, Our members 
will recall more recently her reminiscences of 
Rumsey Pond, published in Anne 
Mcllhenny Matthew's feature article in the 
Buffalo Courier Express, Sunday, February 
25, 1973, Mrs. Mitchell's rewarding insights 
into Buffalo's past continue with her finely 
written article on the Albright houses in this 
issue of our journal. 
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Electricity and Politics in Jamestown, 


New York, 1891-1931 


by Helen G. Ebersole 
Introduction 


The Samuel A. Carlson Electric 
Generating Station in Jamestown, New 
York, has been in continuous operation since 
1891. Since 1931 it has been the sole source 
of electric power for the citizens of the city. 
Its publicity describes this as “the largest 
municipally owned electric system in New 
York State.” 


This three-part study deals with 
happenings during the first forty years of the 
plant's existence. However, this research 
was undertaken initially in order to 
investigate the apparent enigma of a 
successful municipal utility in a field 
dominated by private utility corporations. 
Furthermore, the prestige and prosperity of 
this example of government ownership 
within a basically conservative community, 
devoted to the free enterprise system, 
deepened the problem. The questions that 
arose implied a paradoxical situation. How 
socialistic was this municipal electric 
facility? Were there capitalistic features of 
the operation which made it more acceptable 
to the laissez-faire philosophy of the 
community? What, finally, determined the 
essential strength of this company? 


In the search for answers to these 
questions I have been willingly assisted by a 
great number of people. The personnel of 
city and community institutions who made 
all existing records available to me, and the 
local figures, participants in these events, 
who willingly shared personal recollections, 


1. Jamestown Evening Journal, July 2,3, 1941 


2. Melvin O. Swanson, “City Power — How It Grew,” 
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have my sincere thanks. My special 
appreciation goes to Dr. William Chazanof 
of the History Department of the State 
University College at Fredonia, New York, 
for his critically positive assistance in every 
aspect of the preparation of this work. 


Part I: Early Beginnings 
of A Municipal Electric 
System 


July 4, 1891, was celebrated in Jamestown, 
New York, with more than the usual 
nineteenth century patriotic and holiday 
manifestations. That date marked a 
significant milestone in the modernization 
of the city. “Ie ushered in the electric age,” 
proclaimed the Jamestown Evening Journal. 
At 9:00 P.M., 140 street lights flashed on 
along all the main thoroughfares in the 
business district.! The sun-like brilliance of 
these lamps was achieved by an electric arc 
leaping from one carbon point to another. In 
the gathering, children were enthralled at 
this revelation of night turned into day and 
soon found that these lights also had 
mischief and recreational value. A 
Jamestown resident, who was a boy at the 
turn of the century, reminisced that he ‘used 
to jerk the rope that held the lamps 
suspended above the street, so that the 
carbons would make contact and the lights 
come on.” He recalled that the sticks of 
carbon that the lamp trimmers discarded 
made excellent markers.’ These first carbon 
are street lights powered by electricity from 


Jamestown Post-Journal Saturday Magazine, Feb. 26, 
1966. 
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the Jamestown Municipal Power Plant 
denoted the successful activation of a city- 
owned utility operation. They marked the 
end of a two year period of citizen- 
government debate, while they also signalled 
the beginning of a remarkable adventure in 
municipal ownership. 


Throughout the crowd of several hundred 
well-wishers, caught up in a euphoric aura of 
self-congratulation, an astute observer 
might have recognized some men whose 
reactions to the whole municipally funded 
project were those of dismay or disapproval. 
In the course of establishment, at least three 
groups within the city had stood against the 
plant. These were: the Pennsylvania Gas 
Company, the Jamestown Electric Light and 
Power Company, and the Common Council's 
appointive Citizens Committee which had 
made a study and recommendation on city 
lighting in 1889. 


The Pennsylvania Gas Company, 
purveyor of Jamestown’s earliest street 
illumination, natural gas, failed to realize the 
competitive situation into which it had been 
thruse in 1889. In the business district, gas 
lamps had sprouted on street corners in 
increasing numbers from a_ limited 
beginning in 1868. By the late 1800's the 
industrious lamplighter was obliged to begin 
his job before twilight in order to complete 
his rounds before total darkness. The 240 
lamps illuminated in feeble fashion both the 
storelined streets of the business district and 
the broad tree-shaded streets of the 
residential area. Unfortunately, the 
Pennsylvania Gas Company owners did not 
understand that the value of their product lay 
largely in its low cost. When they announced 
a rate increase they unwittingly placed this 
element at the mercy of open competition. 
The city soon showed these short-sighted 
men its preference. Turning their backs on 
the available and dependable gas, the 
residents of Jamestown had embraced that 


3. Jamestown Evening Journal, May 24, 1926. 


powerful and dramatic 
electricity. 

During this jubilant evening event, the 
privately owned Jamestown Electric Light 
and Power Company could also look back to 
the more recent past with regret. The 
owners were now well aware that their 
premature demand for greater gain had 
denied them the windfall of city business. 
Private production of electricity had existed 
in Jamestown since 1881 when it had been 
instituted in the city by an alert 
manufacturer, Thomas Henry Smith, This 
was less than two years after Thomas Edison 
had developed a low-cost method of 
generating electricity by means of a steam 
driven dynamo. Initially Smith had installed 
a fifteen horsepower dynamo to generate 
power to drive his cotton knitting machines. 
Once this was functioning successfully, he 
then utilized his electricity to illuminate a 
few street lights which he placed about his 
factory on Center Street. At first these were 
considered a novelty. However, in 1885, 
Smith obtained a city franchise; this 
increased his distribution to the business 
district in Brooklyn Square. At that point a 
group of enterprising businessman saw the 
bright economic prospect in this almost 
magical phenomenon. In 1887 they 
organized the Jamestown Electric Light and 
Power Company. Their articles of 
incorporation stated only that they would 
supply electric light and power to citizens, 
manufacturing plants and other institutions. 
However, the directors also took over Mr. 
Smith's franchise for city lighting along with 
the distribution system which he had 
constructed. Two years later, in 1889, 
motivated either by actual economic need, or 
a desire to turn the light plant into a more 
profitable operation, the Jamestown Electric 
Light and Power Company informed the 
Council that its rates for city street lights 
would be increased from $72.00 per light per 
year to $85.00 per light per year.’ This 
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demand, appearing almost simultaneously 
with the gas company’s threatened rate 
increase, forced the city government to 
decide upon an independent course of action. 
The municipal light plant had sprung from 
that decision. With it came the reality of 
bitter competition for the private electric 
company. 


Critical consternation also characterized 
the reactions of a third group of citizens that 
stood about that warm July evening. These 
citizens reflected upon the Common 
Council's stubbornly held decision to create 
the municipal power plant. They had 
constituted a Council-appointed, 
investigative, Citizens Committee, and they 
could not escape a feeling of personal rebuff, 
as well as a deep-seated community concern, 
for the economic soundness of this project. 
Their recommendation, to continue pur- 
chasing electricity from the private com- 
pany, had been formulated during the short 
interval between their appointment on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1889, and their final report on 
March 28, 1889. It had been favored by the 
public. The Common Council, however, 
had repudiated the Citizens Committee's 
reasoning and had twice denied the vote of 
a majority of the taxpayers in support of the 
recommendation. The Council's rejection 
was particularly significant in view of the 
fact that the men who served on this 
committee represented influential economic 
and political forces within the city. The most 
prestigious member of the Committee was 
Orsine E, Jones, prominent in city 
development, prosperous economic 
ventures and state level political activities. 
The Chairman, E. R. Lockwood, a practicing 
attorney, provided the legal rationale for the 
Committee’s findings as well as a 
philosophically liberal flavor, Other 
members represented business interests, 
lumbering, real estate, wood finishing. They 


4, lhid., March 28, 1889. 
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were all men well known and respected for 
their personal affluence as well as their 
concern for similar city prosperity. 


The report issued by the Citizens 
Committee reflected its personnel 
accurately. It was firmly in favor of civic 
improvement but cautious in the 
expenditure of city funds. It stated that 
electricity sold to the city by Jamestown 
Electric Light and Power Company at the 
rate of $6.00 per month per light was 
satisfactory and reasonable, and a_ rate 
increase at this time was entirely unjustified 
in the Committee's estimation, In the event 
of such a raise, however, the citizens were 
urged to empower the Common Council to 
take steps toward legal establishment of a 
city-owned plant to produce electricity and 
the means of distribution.’ 

This report was essentially an implicit 
invitation to the private company to 
continue at its present rates, and to thus take 
advantage of increasingly profitable 
contracts from the city. However, thé 
admitted possibility of a city-buile plant 
indicated that the Committee had also 
considered alternate plans of action. 
Furthermore, these men revealed a favorable 
awareness of a new trend in government 
operation, municipal ownership. This 
growing philosophical concept, one facet of 
the late nineteenth century urban reform 
movement, had its own dedicated and vocal 
proponents even in the small city of 
Jamestown. 

These supporters were drawn from an 
activist discussion and debate club known as 
the Ethical Society. Its members included 
many of the younger intellectuals of the city. 
The Society's spokesman was Marius George 
Martyn, a furniture manufacturer who had 
migrated from Ireland thirty years earlier. 
Although he possessed the settled maturity 
of a man who had been economically 


successful, he spoke and acted for dynamic 
change within society, He became 
recognized as both the catalyst and gadfly 
which energized this progressive project of 
the Jamestown legislators. His leadership 
now pushed the Society into public action for 
a city power plant. 

As events unfolded, it quickly became 
obvious that the private electric firm, the 
Jamestown Electric Light and Power 
Company, would forego its proposed raise in 
order to retain the city’s business. There thus 
remained no argument in the eyes of the 
Citizens Committee, and among a 
preponderance of Jamestown taxpayers who 
attended an April 1889 public hearing 
regarding the power question. A majority 
favored the city’s continuing to buy its 
electricity from the privately owned utility. 

But the Common Council did not let the 
matter rest. In October 1889 it submitted a 
legislative proposal to the voters asking 
for their preference from among a variety of 
combinations of gas and electric city lighting. 
Included among them was the choice of 
building a city power plant. In the election, 
1,135 out of 2,500 city voters cast ballots. The 
result was a strong indication for lighting 
only the business portions of the city with 
electricity purchased from the private 
company while continuing to light the 
streets of the residential area with gas. The 
Fourth Ward only, voted in favor of making 
a city electric light plant. It was the 
predominately Swedish ward. The editor of 
the Jamestown Evening Journal analyzed 
that many of these newly arrived 
immigrants misunderstood the 
propositions.® In view of subsequent history, 
it seems instead to be an early indication of 
the interest and involvement in city affairs of 
the rapidly-growing Swedish population. 


5. Ibid, Oct. 21, Dec, 14, 27, 1889; Centennial 
History of Chautauqua County, (Jamestown, N.Y.: The 
Chautauqua History Co., 1904) Vol. II], pp. 681-684. 


6. Centennial History of Chautauqua County, op. cit.; 
Jamestown Evening Journal. Dec. 14, 1889, Jan. 21, 


This bloc can be identified as one of the 
continuing sources of strength of the 
municipal power plant. 


George Martyn was undiscouraged by the 
October election results. Within a few weeks 
he had collected sufficient favorable 
signatures to petition Council to call another 
election, This one, held late in December, 
asked for approval of one Resolution: that 
the city be bonded for $25,000 in order to 
build an electric light plant.® 

The election did little to resolve the whole 
issue in any definite sense. 659 votes were 
cast in favor, 620 against. The Councilmen’'s 
apparent desires to build a municipal plant 
cannot be documented, but, given this slight 
margin of victory, they moved ahead quickly 
to implement the Resolution. 


Newspaper accounts during the next two 
months revealed that citizen bitterness and 
resentment had been building since the 
October 1889 election, This burst into open 
action by February 1890. A taxpayer suit was 
brought against each member of Council. 
The officials were informed that they, as 
individuals, would be made personally 
responsible and liable for any city moneys 
expended toward the establishment of a 
light plant.’ 


Now there was no help for the cause but to 
go back and try to undo the actions of the 
past year. Renewed public support was vital. 
An editorial in the Jamestown Evening 
Journal pointed up the sad state of such 
support when it perceived that even many 
who were originally in favor of the plant 
now were “heartily sick of the 
mismanagement that has characterized the 
proceedings from the start.” They wanted no 
more of this “flapdoodle legislation,” the 
article warned.* 


1890. These sources apply to the following paragraph 
also. 


7. Jamestown Evening Journal, Feb. 4, 1890. 
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The legislators of the city, drawing a 
lesson from the volatile events of the past 
year, now set their sights upon broader 
legislation. In the struggle over street 
lighting, other city services had been 
neglected. Lack of an adequate sewer system 
and paved streets were hindrances to the 
city’s development and hazards to its 
inhabitants, The city government was bound 
too closely to Albany. Many of these local 
improvements required individual acts of 
the state legislature. Such necessity was time 
consuming and debilitating to city initiative. 


Again, the Councilmen moved rapidly. 
This time they had full citizen approval as 
they created a Charter Revision Committee 
on February 28, 1890. Two months later, its 
work, the Amendment Bill, was approved by 
both houses of the state legislature and on 
April 18, 1890, it was signed into law. 


This revision resulted in a more 
comprehensive mechanism for effecting 
municipal change legally. Title VII of the 
Amendment Bill created a Board of Public 
Works. This body was appointed by the 
Mayor and served without pay. These two 
characteristics remained true of all 
subsequent public service boards, and the 
latter fact, of gratis service, was destined to 
be an important factor as competition 
increased. The Board was authorized to 
recommend city improvement projects to 
the Common Council. Council would then 
pass on them, arrange the financing, and 
submit the plans for voter approval. Once 
this was obtained, the Board of Public Works 
had sole authority over the project's 
completion,” 


Title VII of the Charter Amendment, had 
two important points which recommended 
ic to both the watchful citizens and the 
harassed councilmen. First, it set out clear 
guidelines for instituting municipal change. 


9, Ibid., Apr. 15, 1890 


10. Ibid., Aug. 12, Sept. 16, 25, 1890; John P. Downs, 
editor, History of Chautauqua County, New York, and 
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Second, since the entire Amendment Bill had 
become state law, the local government 
could move on specific issues without 
further, time-consuming state legislation. 


Now, the development of the project for 
which this Amendment was created moved 
along as if pre-programmed. In August, the 
newly formed Department of Public Works 
recommended to the Council the building of 
an electric light plant. The proposal was 
submitted by Council to the voters on 
September 25, 1890. It called for approval of 
a bond issue, by the city, of $40,000 payable 
in ten years. This money would be used to 
construct, maintain and operate an electric 
light plant, “to light streets, alleys, city 
buildings, offices and public parks. "!? 


The successful outcome of this municipal 
effort was almost anti-climatic. The election 
was marked in the public press by generally 
informative articles. There was _ little 
evidence of the partisan bitterness which 
had existed earlier. The proposal was given 
acceptance by 780 vorers while 391 voted 
against it. 


Progress was unhampered as the plans 
were laid and the plant itself took shape. By 
the following July 4th, in 1891, when the 
new establishment began operation, there 
was widespread rejoicing and a parade in 
honor of the persevering George Martyn. 
Those in opposition were but a small 
minority of the crowd that gathered. The 
people welcomed this visible sign of 
community modernization, feeling satisified 
that this was a job well done. 


Such was not entirely the case, however. 
The fact became apparent over the next year 
that this utility, limited by law to producing 
electricity for municipal needs only, was both 
an uneconomical and inefficient use of the 
machinery. It lay idle almost half of each 


Its People (New York; American Historical Society Inc., 
1921) Vol. I, p. 166; Centennial History, op. cit. These 
sources apply to the following paragraph also. 


twenty-four hour period. While the city 
machinery was not functioning, the private 
electric company was fulfilling the more 
profitable operations in the community as it 
sold power to factories, hotels,and other 
commercial establishments, The thrifty and 
practical people of Jamestown became 
concerned that they were indeed indulging in 
the “luxury of an electric light plant” as the 
local press had predicted earlier,'! 
Accordingly, less than two years after the 
first switch of the city plant had been turned 
on, the voters readily approved a bond issue 
which would finance a doubling of the 
plants size. Simultaneously, the — city 
indebtedness would also be more than 
doubled. More important, however, than the 
$32,000 price tag, and the fact of 160 
additional street lights, was the unofficial 
understanding that Council would now seek 
state authorization to expand into the sale of 
commercial power. The Amendment Bill of 
1890 permitted autonomous city actions only 
to supply city needs. This projected sale of 
municipal products to private consumers 
required legalizing action at the state level. 


Hopes for rapid completion of these 
enlargement plans were dimmed as a result 
of the Councilmanic election of 1893, The 
chief stockholder in the privately owned 
Jamestown Electric Light and Power 
Company, Noah W. Gokey, was elected to 
Common Council as a representative from 
the First Ward. Throughout the next several 
months, Gokey acted to postpone the 
Council Resolution to seek state enabling 
legislation for this new municipal venture. 
Financial and industrial interests throughout 
the city which saw the competition which 
would emerge from this city project 
supported him in his delaying tactics. 
Among this group were three of the city’s 
banks. The Chautauqua Trust Co., the First 
National Bank, and the Farmers and 


Mechanics Bank, all held outstanding loans 
against the private company and were 
naturally concerned for its continued 
economic well-being. 

Leading the city's drive to establish itself 
in the commercial electric field was another 
first term Councilman, Samuel A. Carlson, 
from the Fourth Ward. This young man of 
24, emerging from Swedish immigrant 
parentage, came into politics by way of the 
Ethical Society's involvement in the original 
establishment of the light plant three years 
earlier. Throughout his youth and early 
adulthood, Carlson had moved from the 
limited culture and resources of his tight- 
knit ethnic neighborhood into the social and 
intellectual life of the larger community. 
Moved by the ill-usage of children in the 
local factories, and the hard lot of the 
economically deprived, of which he was a 
part, Samuel Carlson developed a positive 
concern for humanity. By the 1890's, Carlson 
was carrying on an Open and active advocacy 
for reform programs. The promise of lower 
rates inherent in municipally developed 
power appealed to the welfare-minded 
Carlson, and he made this city project his 
own. For the next fifty years, Samuel Carlson 
and municipal ownership were synonymous 
terms in Jamestown public life. 

Samuel Carlson's first months in public 
office, nevertheless, did not reflect the 
dynamic aggressiveness with which he had 
campaigned. The situation created by the 
opposing forces of public and private power 
created a stalemate of almost a_ year's 
duration. The Resolution to seek state 
enabling legislation for the city to sell 
electricity commercially was approved in 
Council on January 19, 1894. 


The following week, Mayor Oscar Price, 
Corporation Counsel John Wicks, and 
Samuel Carlson, Chairman of the Council's 
Street Lighting Committee, all hurried to 


Il. Jamestown Evening Journal, Dec. 30, 1889; Swanson, op. cit. 
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Albany to expedite the bill's passage. Speed 
and secrecy were vital factors. Hints of an 
injunction to stop the progress of the 
legislation had reached their ears. The 
Jamestown lawmakers, however, spoke 
urgently to their own representatives, 
Assemblyman William Sulzer and Senator 
Thomas W, Grady. They also reminded the 
supporters of Democratic Governor David 
Hill that the predominately Republican 
majority in Jamestown had voted in favor of 
this project. Therefore, it was suggested, if 
he hoped for any support from Jamestown in 
the future, it would be in his interest to see 
that things went smoothly for this bill. The 
state leaders responded favorably and the bill 
was passed before the opposition was 
mobilized, as Carlson recalled in his 
autobiographical writings." 


Once the project was on a sound legal 
basis, the actual work of plant enlargement 
progressed without further difficulty. 
Construction, begun the summer of 1894, 
was completed the following spring. 


The entrance of the city of Jamestown into 
the commercial sale of electricity, of course, 
marked the end of the monopoly held by the 
Jamestown Electric Light and Power 
Company. This firm henceforth faced 
serious financial problems as its owners had 
foreseen in 1893. Ac the turn of the century 
the plant floundered and went into 
receivership. The banks holding the 
outstanding debts reorganized the company, 
placing their own representatives in 
managerial positions. In 1908 the taxpayers 
rejected a proposal which would have 
enabled the city to buy the private plant. The 
next year it was purchased by Mr. A. N. 
Broadhead. He increased its production and 
distribution area widely to answer the needs 
of his family’s widespread commercial 


12, Samuel Carlson, “Sam Carlson's Own Story’, Six 
Parts, Jamestown Post-Journal, Part 3, June 20, 1956, 
Samuel Carlson, Complete History of the Public Utility 
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endeavors. These included city and county 
transportation enterprises, the Jamestown 
Street Railway Company and_ the 
Chautauqua Traction Line, an electric train 
line along the entire west side of Lake 
Chautauqua. With this steady and assured 
demand for power plus a moderate amount 
of other commercial business, the 
Jamestown Electric Light and Power 
Company traced a pattern parallel to the 
city-owned plant until increasing pressures 
of the 1920's brought this co-existence into 
open conflict.' 


The completion of this phase of city 
power development also marked a political 
milestone of some significance. First-term 
Councilman, Samuel A. Carlson, was able to 
support his bid for re-election to Council in 
April 1895 by pointing to the material 
realization of his 1893 campaign promise. 
Carlson's intense and fruitful activity during 
his first term now made the public aware 
that he was more than an idealistic dreamer. 
The press, once doubtfully unaware of his 
efficacy or moderation now termed him a 
proper man for the city government. With 
his full emergence upon the stage of public 
affairs, Carlson's life became inextricably 
woven into the fabric of the city itself. His 
leadership, along with the innervating 
reality of the competition first created by 
these events of the mid-1890's, produced a 
notable chapter in the history of Jamestown, 


Bibliographic Essay: Part | 


The general framework of events 
recounted in this part was drawn from an 
article appearing in the Jamestown Post- 
Journal Saturday Magazine, February 26, 
1966, entitled “City Power — How ItGrew” 
by former plant Superintendent Melvin O. 


Movement in Jamestown (N.P., Priv. Pub., 1944) pp.8- 
9, Swanson, op. cit. 
13. Swanson, op. cit. 


Swanson. Mr, Swanson provided additional 
details in a personal interview. The 
Jamestown Evening Journal, predecessor of 
the Post-Journal was the most valuable and 
widely-used reference in the preparation of 
this work. In the absence of any specific 
overall histories of Jamestown, it was a 
definitive guide to dates, events and people. 
It also was the official news organ for the city 
government during the years under 
discussion, and as such has served as a readily 
accessible record of official council and 
committee action, 


Among the various published histories of 
Chautauqua County, The Centennial History 
of Chautauqua County (Jamestown N.Y.: 
The Chautauqua History Co., 1904) with its 
descriptive accounts of institutions, 
personalities and groups, written — by 
contemporaries, was most frequently used. 
The article by Vernella A. Hatch on 
municipal light company history in Volume 
Ill was rich in factual details of legislative 
and community action. The History of 
Chautauqua County, New York, and Its 
People, John P. Down, editor (New York: 
American Historical Society, 1921) was used 
for biographical material particularly. Obed 
Edson's History of Chautauqua County, 
New York (Boston, Mass. : W.A, Fergusson 
& Co., 1894) held limited value because of its 
early publication date for this topic. 
However, it provided background details. 


Accounts both by and about Samuel A. 
Carlson were widely used herein. A series of 
six autobiographical articles appearing in 
the Jamestown Post-Journal June 18-23, 
1956, entitled “Sam Carlson’s Own Story” 
recounted pertinent details of early life as 
well as the general customs of the Swedish 
population in Jamestown. Additional facts of 
his personal philosophical development 
were gained from Carlson’s own booklet, 
Complete History of the Public Utility 
Movement In Jamestown (N.P., Priv. Pub.. 
1944) and from Bible records, pictures, 


scrapbooks and letters, as well as personal 
recollections willingly shared by family 
members: D. Lawrence Carlson, brother; 
Wendell L. Carlson, son; Mrs. Fenton 
Crossley and Mrs. Herbert A. White, Jr., 
nieces. 


Part Il: Public-Private Competition 
for City Utility Business 


The Jamestown Municipal Light Plant, 
producing and distributing electricity to the 
city, to industries and to private consumers, 
was in full operation by the summer of 1895. 
Its technical and daily operations were 
supervised by the Mayor-appointed Board of 
Public Works, but in matters of financing 
and long-term monetary planning, the plant 
was under the immediate direction of the 
Common Council itself. 


During the first ten years of its existence, 
the electric plant served chiefly as the city 
power source with no great drive toward 
gaining a preponderance of the commercial 
market. The use of electricity was not yet 
widespread. To most middle and lower 
income families it remained a novelty vr a 
rich man’s luxury. 


The operating director of the plant during 
these years was former Councilman Samuel 
A. Carlson. Shortly after his successful 
advocacy of municipal commercial power 
sales in 1895, he resigned his Council seat 
and was appointed as Chairman of the Board 
of Public Works. In this position he gained 
firsthand knowledge of the problems and 
possibilities of a municipally owned utility. 


Toward the endof this ten year period he 
came to realize that an overall public works 
department, now including both a municipal 
water system and the lighting system, as well 
as the city construction and maintenance 
departments, was too broad a division for 
effective administration. In 1906 he was 
instrumental in the passage of legislation 
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which created separate Boards of Water and 
Electric Lighting. Each of these was a four- 
man body, appointed by the Mayor, 
approved by Council, and completely 
separated from the Public Works 
Department. They were also given a greater 
degree of autonomous financial and 
managerial power. The sale or lease of the 
electric plant or a bond issue to raise 
necessary moneys remained subject to a 
referendum. However, the Commissioners 
could now set rates and expend surpluses on 
operational needs without Council 
approval.' 


At this point it seems apparent that 
Samuel Carlson saw that his idealistic aims 
for both a vital and growing city power plant 
and the establishment of other municipal 
services could only be supported if he 
broadened his own area of public service. In 
the spring of 1908 he was the successful 
candidate for Mayor of the city of Jamestown 
on the Republican ticket. 


In this, his first mayoral campaign, 
Carlson employed to good purpose an 
attractive integration of physique and 
personality. His tall, slim, dignified figure 
and clean-cut facial contours meshed well 
with a warm personality marked by 
unselfconscious friendliness. The empathy 
and magnetism which he displayed to 
advantage in this campaign when he was 38 
years old, proved to have continuing 
attractiveness and electorate appeal over the 
next 30 years, He remained Mayor of the city 
almost constantly during that period, leaving 
the office finally at the age of 69 in January of 
1938. 

Carlson's campaigns, carried on largely in 
casual street corner gatherings, consistently 
emphasized the same simple issues over the 
years. These were developed from his basic 


|. Jamestown, N-Y., Common Council Minutes, Jan. 
15, June 11, 1906. 


2, Samuel Carlson, Complete History of the Public 
Unlity Movement in Jumestown, known hereafter as 
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motivation for public office — a concern for 
the welfare of the people. They included 
making available at a reasonable cost all the 
supportive services of life, such as power and 
water supplies, food and milk supply and 
distribution, and health care. At various 
times in his career, Carlson advocated the 
municipalization of each of these. His 
longest struggle and bitterest 
disappointment probably, was his failure to 
establish a municipal milk system.’ 

Mayor Carlson did not follow any pure 
party or philosophical ideology. He, in fact, 
disclaimed any such labeling. He made it 
clear that although he advocated municipal 
ownership of many services, he was not a 
Socialist. He indicated in his appointive 
choices that he preferred men who had risen 
from poverty to relative affluence through 
their efficent application of the principles of 
capitalism. Coupled with this admiration for 
the successful individual was an intense 
pride in his Swedish background and in the 
city of Jamestown. These qualities had little 
in common with the basically international 
flavor of Socialism and its call for 
cooperative rather than individual 
achievement. Probably ideology becomes of 
secondary importance when dealing with a 
figure as charismatic as Sam Carlson. His 
electorate instinctively felt his warmth and 
concern. In office, he was able to accomplish 
his aims by shrewd usage of competent men 
and a keen sense of relevance and timing for 
his programs. 


Among those programs, the continued 
growth and good economic health of the 
municipal light plant throughout Carlson's 
mayoralty administrations reflected its 
position as the object of his special interest 
and concern. When he assumed office in 
1908 it served 150 customers. Yearly 


Complete History, (N. P., Priv. Pub., 1944) pp. 8, 
10; Jamestown Evening Journal, Mar. 15, 1908, Jan. 18, 
1909; Moruing Post Jamestown), Feb. 14, 1908, June 
28, 1911. 


customer increases averaged about 150 until 
1915. After that date, users were signed up 
more rapidly,and the total meter count stood 
at 2,613 by the end of 1918. To meet this 
demand, two bond issues totalling $70,000 
were approved by the voters, This amount 
financed the rebuilding of the boiler house in 
order to house a second boiler. It also enabled 
the management to buy two 1,000 kilowatt 
turbo generators to replace smaller units.’ 


These figures of growth were evidence 
also of a watchful attitude toward the private 
electric company in the city. In 1914, the 
Broadhead family, the private owners, in 
order to increase its power supply, affiliated 
with the Niagara, Lockport and Ontario 
Power Company. This company drew upon 
the limitless power of Niagara Falls for its 
production of electricity. It had spread, by 
buy-outs and mergers, from localized 
beginnings in the Buffalo area, into a vast 
power empire throughout western New 
York and Canada. The managers of the 
locally-owned plant saw the Broadhead 
affiliation the first step of infileration which 
might lead to the city’s envelopment into 
that empire. Hence, a defensive attitude 
colored much of their planning during these 
years of growth. 


The whole process of city electrification 
was dramatically accelerated with America’s 
return to a peacetime economy after World 
War I. Industries, seizing upon the 
technological advances of the war years, 
converted to direct drive electric motors 
from the earlier steam-powered belt and 
pulley mechanisms, Simultaneously, 
domestic use of electricity expanded rapidly. 
Home electric lighting became more 
extensive and labor-saving — electrical 
appliances became widely available to the 
consuming public. 


3, Jamestown, N.Y., Annwal Reports of the Dept. of 
Water and Lighting, 1908-1920. 


A. Jamestown, N.Y., Proceedings, Water & Light 


Given the dual motivation of private 
power competition and increased demand, 
the Board of Electric Light Commissioners 
decided upon an extensive expansion 
program in 1920. The board members, all 
men respected for their expertise and 
influence within the financial and social 
structure of the city, now requested city and 
taxpayer approval of a bond issue in the 
amount of $250,000. The Councilmen were 
startled at the huge amount. The largest 
previous bond issue had been for a mere 
$40,000 as recently as 1917.4 The sum now 
being requested was twice the total amount 
of all city money ever allocated toward the 
plane. Buc the Commission Chairman, a 
furniture manufacturer named Frank O, 
Anderson, who had risen from a destitute 
childhood in Sweden to a position of prestige 
within the Jamestown economic and 
philanthropic community, could speak with 
the authority of his own success when he 
assured the Councilmen that the city's 
money would be well invested as well as 
promptly amortized. 


The technical staff of the power plant was 
able to support the Commission request with 
statistical data. Plant Superintendent Melvin 
O. Swanson, a capable and well-trained 
engineer, who directed the plant for many 
years along the basic conviction that worn 
machinery and outmoded methods of 
operation detracted from the product and 
added to the cost, urged the expansion along 
this line of reason. He pointed out that there 
had been an increase of 1,000 new consumers 
during the year 1919. Future projections 
considered an increasing demand for 
industrial, school and home sites within the 
city, as well as the growing popularity of 
conversion to electricity from older gas- 
powered units in city homes. To handle this 
demand, the plant machinery had been given 
only minor repairs since before the war. In 


Commissions, Jan. 5, 1920; Common Council Minutes, 


Jan. 5, 1920. These sources apply to the following 


paragraphs. 
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addition to being seriously worn, the 
machinery had become outdated. It could not 
function at full capacity as required for 
maximum efficiency. The dramatic contrast 
between Jamestown's current rate of 4.5 
cents per kilowatt hour and that of 8 to 16 
cents in other New York cities was due in 
large part to a long-standing insistence upon 
technological efficiency, the Councilmen 
were reminded. 


The need for expansion found no 
objection from either Councilmen or 
taxpayers. The Resolution as proposed by 
the Light Commissioners was passed 
without any opposition. The referendum on 
this, the largest bond issue ever required by 
the municipal plant, was also the most 
rapidly accomplished. The voters’ approval 
was given on January 24, 1920, only three 
weeks after it was first proposed in Council.’ 


While looking ahead to increased 
business, the Light Commissioners had not 
reckoned with the parallel pattern of rising 
prices during this postwar period. 
Throughout 1920 the plant began to show 
losses, traced almost directly to the 
staggering increases in the price of coal, the 
basic element in the manufacture of 
electricity, In July, the cost of a ton of coal had 
risen astonishingly from $3.56 to $10.51. Of 
contributory significance was the 100% 
increase in the cost of labor since 1914 anda 
rise of 200% in the cost of other materials.° 


In the late summer of 1920, therefore, the 
Board decided that an increase in rates was 
entirely justified. The new rate, set at 7.5 
cents per kilowatt hour, an increase in the 
minimum rate from $1.00 to $1.50 per 
month, was scheduled to become effective 
November 1, 1920. 


The amount of the increase immediately 


5. Jamestown Evening Journal. Jan. 25, 1920. 


6. Jamestown, NLY., Proceedings, Water and Light 
Commission, Sept. 22, 1920; Jamestown Evening 
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brought bitter complaint from both citizens 
and Councilmen alike. The residents of the 
city noted that the over 50% increase would 
require budgetary reordering by all but the 
most affluent. Among many of the middle 
and lower income city dwellers the increase 
in the minimum rate was regarded as 
particularly unjust. During the summer, 
individual electric usage often fell below the 
existing $1.00 minimum, 


The suprise and dismay felt by the Council 
members centered upon the fact that they 
had ‘been kept unaware of the precarious 
financial situation of the light plant. Stormy 
council sessions throughout the month of 
September brought bitter denunciatory 
speeches from the Councilmen hinting that 
they had been deliberately misinformed. The 
city legislators suspected that the Light 
Commissioners had made exaggerated 
claims of profit-making and self-sustaining 
abilities as far back as the January hearing on 
the bond issue. The Commissioners 
responded by taking a defensive and 
unbending stance in regard to their actions. 
In fact, they were not required to seek the 
approval of the Council in regard to fees. 
Rate determination was an area of autonomy 
given the Commission in the 1906 act by 
which it was created. 


However, Council was permitted to 
submit a counterproposal at will. The 
decision to accept or reject such Council 
action then lay with the Mayor. If he 
accepted the Council measure, the 
Commission action would be nullified, or at 
least delayed for further action. If he denied 
the Council measure, the Commission 
proposal then became effective on the stated 
date. Council accepted the option to present 
an alternate plan and immediately set up a 


Journal, Sept. 24, 28, 1920; Morning Post, Sept. 24, 
1920. These sources apply also to the following 3 
paragraphs. 
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committee to investigate and make 
recommendations. 


Citizen attention, drawn to this issue by 
the heat of debate in the news media and the 
public platform, was focused on the 
committee's report, presented within a 
month. It simply called for a modest rate 
increase with no rise in minimum rates and 
was quickly accepted by Council.’ 

Now the choice between the Council plan 
and the Light Commissioners plan was 
thrown into the hands of Mayor Carlson. He 
had five days in which to accept or veto the 
Council proposal. Although he had been an 
active proponent of the Commissioners’ rate 
increase from the beginning, he now 
appeared to hesitate. Interviewed by the 
Jamestown Evening Journal wo days before 
his decision was due he said he hadn't yet 
decided. He knew that by approving the 
larger rate increases he would alienate some 
of his political support in the city. But he was 
a member, ex officio, of the Board of Electric 
Light Commissioners and had sat in on the 
meetings during the past summer when 
those officials had considered the steadily 
mounting expenses and their inability to 
meet them, His advocacy of the municipal 
light plane had been an article of faith in 
every campaign he had waged since 1908. He 
was faced with a dilemma. 


Recognizing Carlson's lifelong empathy 
for the lower income members of his 
constituency, there is reason to believe that 
he was indeed torn between the two choices. 
There is not documentation for his rationale, 
but he did, in actuality delay until che evening 
of the fifth, or last, day. At that time he 
finally announced that he would veto the 
Council action. In a speech disapproving of 
the legislative body's action, he blamed the 
investigating committee for producing a 
misleading and oversimplified report. His 
veto meant that the rates submitted by the 

Jamestown Evening Journal, Sept. 30, Oct 


1,2,5,27,28, 1920; Morning Past, Sept. 21, 1920; 
Jamestown, N-Y., Common Council Minutes, Oct. 26, 


Electric Light Commissioners would go into 
effect the following Monday, November 
first, 1920. 


Three strong basic factors became clear 
during these tumultuous events of 1920: the 
municipal light plant had a growing market 
for its product; it had sufficient means for 
expansion; and it could count on the sturdy 
political support of Mayor Samuel Carlson. 
His veto could be considered a tacit but 
powertul assent to the independent course 
which the municipal plant adopted in 
succeeding years. 

Aims for complete light plant autonomy 
were given legal foundation in 1925 whena 
new City Charter was written. Much of the 
preparation and interpretation of this 
document was done by a local intellectual and 
community leader, Attorney Ernest 
Caweroft. He was also Sam Carlson's long- 
standing political advisor and ally. It can be 
assumed that many of the governmental 
innovations included in the new Charter 
(still in effect today) were formulated from 
Carlson's years of experience in municipal 
office. One of the most drastic departures 
from previous city machinery was the 
establishment of clearly separated branches 
of authority and activity. One of these was 
termed the Board of Public Utilities. It 
included a group of non-salaried city citizens, 
as the executive head of such facilities, 
serving four-year terms and performing a 
completely independent and autonomous 
operation. For example, the City Council 
now became a customer of the electric plant. 
It bought and paid for electricity which the 
city used, as if from a private company. The 
Board of Public Utilities, in turn, handled its 
accounts, investments, and expansions, as a 
free agent. The two earlier Boards of Water 
and Lighting now were absorbed into this 
one body. Technical personnel included the 
City Engineer and the Director of Public 


1920. These sources apply also to the following 3 
paragraphs 
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Works, and the Mayor served on the Board 
also as an ex officio member as with the 
previous ones. In the struggle between 
public and private power within the city of 
Jamestown which now took place 
throughout the 1920's, this legally 
authorized freedom from financial, 
legislative or public structures gave the 
municipal forces a formidable weapon.* 


The conflice of two electric companies 
within the city which had been foreseen by 
the municipal managers earlier was indeed 
becoming a reality by the time the Charter 
went into effect on June 1, 1923. In 1922 the 
Broadhead family had sold its entire 
electrical system to the Niagara, Lockport 
and Ontario Power Company, Officials from 
that company soon established themselves 
in the city and embarked upon a promotional 
program. 


A busy public relations program marked 
their earliest efforts. Newspaper advertising 
was used extensively, It spoke to domestic 
and industrial consumers. One insert 
eloquently pointed out, “The wonderful falls 
of the giant Niagara have been harnessed 
and brought into local homes to lighten the 
burden for mother.” Other fulland half page 
ads informed businessmen that special off- 
peak rates were extended to them. The 
slogan, “From Niagara's ceaseless cataract 
flows the abundant dependable cheap 
electric power that will make Jamestown 
great, appeared in every advertisement.” 

Niagara District Manager H. H. 
Zimmerman also indicated to the municipal 
officials that his company would continue to 
meet city rates, a practice which had been 
customary from the earliest days of dual 
electric service, The maximum rate 
remained at 7.5 cents per kilowatt hour 


8. New York, Laws, Chapter 665, 1923 Jamestown 
City Charter); Jamestown Evening Journal, May 31, 
June 1, 1923. 


9, Jamestown Evening Journal, Aug. 5, 1924, 
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when the large private corporation entered 
the city. 


Another gesture of accomodation which 
the Niagara Company made toward closer 
udility relationships was an offer to the city 
to augment its power supply if customer 
demand should ever exceed its cupacity of 
2,000 kilowatts. They could provide this 
power, the manager explained, if the 
municipal plant would forego any expansion 
for a five year period. The city’s completely 
negative response to this offer was 
underscored by its continuation of the five 
year program which they had begun with the 
passage of the $250,000 bond issue in 1920. 
Two more phases of this development 
project were financed entirely from 
company surpluses during these years. By 
1926 the facilities and productive capacities 
of the municipal light plant had more than 
doubled.'" 


Faced with thoroughly sound financial and 
technological municipal management, and 
the obvious general pride the citizens felt in 
their city plant, the Niagara Company made 
little progress toward gaining a greater 
volume of business to cover the naturally 
greater expense and the profit expectation of 
private enterprise. The situation was made 
worse when the municipal plant led the way 
in two rounds of rate reductions: to five cents 
per kilowatt hour in 1925, and to4% cents in 
1926. The private company was forced to 
follow the pattern, 


Perhaps realizing that no gain could be 
made simply by following the lead of the 
local company in this way, the Niagara 
Company took a more aggressive position in 
1926. A letter sent by District Manager 
Zimmerman of the Niagara, Lockport and 
Ontario Power Company to the Jamestown 


Morning Post, Dee, 17, 1924, May 11, 24, 26, 1926. 


10, Jamestown, N.Y., Procecdings, Special Meeting, 
Board of Public Utilities, Jan. 4, 1921. 
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City Council on February 13, 1926, indicated 
that his company was interested in moving 
into the field of ornamental lighting. The 
Manager, writing on behalf of Fred Corey, 
President of the larger company, asked for 
the cooperation of the city and the light plant 
management in this new undertaking. 
Included in the letter were three proposals 
regarding this move, which municipal 
officials were asked to consider. 
Ornamental lighting, an innovation in city 
street lighting, called for placing all wires 
and cables for the distribution of power, 
underground. Individual street lights were 
supported on artistically functional posts 
while the power lines extended upward 
through the posts to energize the lamps. The 
city plant managers had attempted with 
little success to institute this aesthetic 
change in 1924. Their proposition to detray 
the installation cost by property owner 
assessment had been generally ignored. 


Now the Niagara Company offered to 
provide and install all ornamental street 
light equipment free of charge. A second 
proposal suggested that the two plants 
connect their distribution systems and work 
cooperatively. By so doing, President Corey 
assured the city officials that they could effect 
a saving of 10% on street lighting costs. 
Furthermore, he expanded, once connected 
for public lighting purposes, the private 
company could readily make available 
supplemental power for the city’s growing 
demands. Since both companies kept rates 
identical, there would be no difference to the 
consumers, Cory pointed out. This offer then 
concluded by asking that the city enter into 
the contractual agreement for a period of ten 
years,!! 

The Board of Public Utilities, co whom the 
letter was referred, considered the offer for 
three weeks and then rejected it. The Board 


11. Carlson, op. ctt.. pp. 14-15; Jamestown, NLY., 
Common Council Minutes, Feb. 15, 1926, These sources 
also apply to the following paragraph. 


members perceived that “the nature of the 
offer shows its purpose... is to strike at the 
legal and economic foundation of the 
municipal system.” In an extensive 
published response they reviewed their 
reasoning. If they gave up city street lighting 
activities, the spokesman for the group 
pointed out, they would be abandoning the 
plant's original reason for being. They could 
be legally challenged then for continuing 
their commercial operation, the utilities 
managers felt, since it had only been an 
extension of the municipal authorization. 
The businessmen Board members further 
could see no way that the Niagara Company, 
a profit-making corporation, could extend 
free equipment for ornamental lighting 
without raising rates. Once tied together in 
distribution systems, the municipal company 
would also be forced to raise rates, The 
municipal plant officials implied that they 
would never enter into any agreement 
endangering the low rates which had become 
unquestioned company policy.'* 


Finally, and most basically, the city men 
interpreted that the ten year contractual 
agreement to buy Niagara power 
supplementally, was in reality.a ten year 
moratorium from city plant modernization. 
The municipal plant would be wiped out as a 
competitive force, and Niagara power 
interests could assume monopolistic control, 
its ultimate goal, the Board of Public Utilities 
suspected. 

The importance of this issue to the 
Niagara company was demonstrated by the 
energetic efforts of all the company officials 
to sell their package to the city residents. 
Even President Corey came to Jamestown to 
speak before large public gatherings and to 
socialize and discuss his case more directly 
with industrial and civic leaders. Many of 
Corey's speeches were rebuttals to municipal 


12. Jamestown, N-Y., Proceedings, Board of Public 
Utilities, Mar, 6, 1926; Jamestown Evening Journal, Feb. 
15, Mar. 7, 1926. Sources apply to paragraph following. 
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plant objections to the original offer. He 
repudiated the charge chat all electric rates 
would increase in order to cover the free 
installation of ornamental lights. Such 
provision of service facilities with no 
consumer investment had long been a part of 
his company’s policy, he reminded his 
audiences. The corporation — president 
indicated that hjs company would neither 
suffer a short-cerm loss nor need to raise 
rates if its offer were accepted. He stated 
bluntly chat the growing volume of business 
in which they would be sharing would more 
than make their expendicures. In fact, he 
bluntly revealed, “Our offer, if accepted 
would turn over to us the most profitable 
piece of business to be had within the 
corporate limits of Jamestown.’ The rapid 
increase in revenues of the municipal 
company, continuing to Operate 
independently, in the following years, bore 
witness to the accuracy of Mr. Corey's 
expectations. 


Several groups within the city favored 
acceptince of the Niagara Company's offer. 
Downtown property owners, merchants, 
and proprietors of commercial 
establishments, saw the economic advantage 
of free ornamental lighting installations. 
Their properties, located along the public 
streets, would then benefice from the more 
attractive illumination with no financial 
outlay on their part. 


The City Council also appeared to favor 
the measure. According to Mayor Carlson, 
the Councilmen found President Corey's 
arguments both plausible and convincing. 
They were forced to deal with the overall 
picture of city finance. The city savings 
gained by cheaper street lighting could be 
well used for other, less profitable, 
government departments. 


13. Jamestown Evening Jonrnal, Mar. 16, 1926. 


la. Ibid. Nov. 7. 1927: Personal Interviews, D, 
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A sizable bloc of moneyed and influential 
industrialists supported Mr. Corey and his 
offer. The presence of a large corporation 
president of Mr. Corey's stature, making the 
rounds of the clubs and dinner meetings 
indicated that his audience was of more than 
average importance. This bloc, acting in part 
from economic motivation, also had a 
political basis for its opposition to the city 
plaint. It saw in the private power cause a 
strong issue which might lead to the defeat 
of heretofore invulnerable Mayor Samuel 
Carlson. 

A leader in this political bloc was Oscar 
Lenna, developer and owner of the 
Blackstone Corporation. His power within 
the Republican Party had moved at an equal 
pace with his increasing industrial might. 
His was an influential voice in filling public 
offices at the city and county level. He also 
maintained — political-economic ties — in 
Albany, associates had noted. Mayor 
Carlson, non-partisan in beliefs and 
independent in action, had never given 
particular homage or patronage to party-line 
regulars» although he was nominally a 
Republican. The party machine now was 
anxious to replace him with a mouthpiece 
for their interests. (Carlson's defeat the 
following year, 1927, by a relatively 
unknown Republican bore evidence of the 
party-line desires.)'" 

Opponents in many battles which Carlson 
had waged to municipalize city institutions 
also gathered against him. Foremost among 
these was John Wright, owner of the local 
telephone company. The Mayor had 
attempted unsuccessfully to direct city action 
toward the establishment of a municipal 
telephone system despite Council 
opposition. John Wright had been a leading 
figure in defending the principle of private 
ownership during that conflict, However, 


Lawrence Carlson, Sept. 15, 1971; J, Russell Rogerson, 
Apr. 10, 1972; Melvin Swanson, Nov. 8, 1971. Sources 
apply also to two paragraphs following 
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the long, bitter, and eventually personal 
struggle created lifelong enmity between 
Mayor Sam Carlson and the rough-minded 
and indomitable Wright. 


Finally, Carlson had a strong press against 
him. The Morning Post editor, Edward L. 
Allen, was a dedicated opponent of 
municipal projects. He had raised his 
editorial voice extensively during the 1920 
debate over rate increases, and he continued 
to make a strong case against the practices of 
the municipal power plant during the entire 
decade. 

Mayor Carlson held to his role as chiet 
spokesman for the municipal plant. He 
never let his constituency forget that they 
paid the lowest electrical rates in the state, 
He also liked to remind them that they were 
in partnership with the municipal plant and 
that patronage of the private utility only 
undermined their own interests. Citizens of 
Jamestown gave their Mayor a respectful 
hearing, bue many did nor necessarily agree 
that private power should be driven out. 
Many of them fele that the presence of the 
private Company was rather che factor 
responsible for their low rates 
reasonably steady service. 


and 


The rates and quality of service of the two 
companies were relatively equal. A study 
made at this time by the Public Service 
Corporation reported that lines were 
generally overloaded, there was poor voltage 
regulacion, and an unusual number of 
interruptions in the service.’ The fact that 
the leading hotel and several plants 
generated their own electricity gave some 
substance to the report of uneven and 
unreliable service. However, both systems 
were readily accessible. Poles of the two 
companics lined opposite sides of the streets 
and private customers changed from one 
company to another readily. The practice of 


15. Report, Public Service Magazine (May 1920) 


16. Monaimy Post, Jan, 22, 1931; Rogerson Interview, 


rate collusion kept the cost to the consumer 
of either system at a realistic level. In sum, 
the presence of two electrical plants within 
Jamestown provided the average citizen 
with a satisfying and economically practical 
boon to his everyday life. 

The Board of Public Utilities, standing 
firm in its own defense, was changed in 
personnel from the independent body of the 
1920 rate conflict, but it remained of the 
same determined character. The 
Chairmanship of the Board had been 
assumed by Karl Peterson in 1923 upon the 
retirement of Frank O. Anderson. This man, 
inventor and manufacturer of the Crescent 
Wrench, brought his mechanical and 
financial insight into the affairs of the 
municipal plant to good purpose. He has 
been largely credited with developing the 
efficiency of the operation to the point 
where even its opponents recognized it as 
the country’s outstanding municipal electric 
plane." 

With sturdy unyiclding confidence the 
Board, under Peterson's direction, held to its 
decision to reject the Niagara Company's 
ofter regardless of the widespread publicity 
and pressures Which continued over the next 
several months. In May, when President 
Corey abandoned the February proposuls 
and turned to open advocacy of negotiations 
coward a the Board remained as 
unbending as ever in its unwillingness to 
exchange ideas and explore arrangements. 
With a stalemate extending over four 
months, the prospect of any accommodation 
between the two plants was recognized as 
impossible. The issue faded from public 
interest and all propositions were considered 
nullitied from lack of action, 


sale, 


Having now proved itself invulnerable co 
financial or political threats, the Board of 
Public Utilities continued with its unruffled 


Apr. 10, 1972 
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planning for expansion and further 
development. Orders were placed during the 
summer for a larger turbine and accessory 
machinery, and by September enough 
property owners had subscribed so that 
ornamental lighting installations had begun 
throughout the entire business district. 


The trial of strength between these two 
companies, viewed in retrospect, was 
significant in the face that it came 
about ac all. The pattern of the mid- 1920's 
which saw the successful merging of utility 
companies, both intracity and interarea, 
seemed to indicate that the day of the small, 
locally owned plant was over, In many 
communities adjacent to Jamestown, the 
individual operations had been the victims of 
the increased demand for electrical power, 
the high prices of raw materials and the 
technological advancement in power 
production. During these same years, the 
Nisgara, Lockport and Ontario Company, 
along with other large independent electrical 
distributors in western New York had been 
made part of the Buffalo, Niagara and 
Eastern) Power Corporation. This giant 
combine controlled both the manufactured 
electric power of the General Electric 
Company in Buffalo and the hydroelectric 
power of the Niagara Falls Power Company. 
The men who directed these mergers had 
found that competition in such an expensive 
commodity as electric power production led 
only to destruction. Heretofore the 
economic logic of a single power company 
backed by the economic pressure of a large 
company had usually resulted in the 
capitulation of the smaller local company 
with no contest. 


However, the whole background of 
Jamestown's municipal power plant with its 
political and ethnic as well as philosophic 
overtones, revealed that this was more than 
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a case of simple delivery of electric service. 
The political reality of a municipally owned 
plant made for an institution responsive to 
the electorate. The establishment and 
periodic expansion of the plant were 
politically debated issues. Hand in hand with 
this factor went the rise of the Swedish 
people both in population numbers and in 
public involvement within the city. The 
evidence is clear that this did indeed occur 
during exactly the same years in which the 
power plant was achieving its greatest 
strength. The municipal power plant may 
well have provided one of the instruments by 
which this strong immigrant group entered 
into the positions of responsibility and 
direction within the city government. Thus 
more was at stake than loss of a local power 
plant. The Swedish may have further 
identificd their own values of thriftiness, 
local pride and perseverance in the 
municipal power venture. The struggle to 
retain its pre-eminence could be seen as a 
broader and deeper conflict of ethnic and 
political defense. 

A third factor, that of high moral purpose, 
also stiffened the support of local plant 
autonomy which must have seemed 
unexpectedly spirited to the outside 
interests. Samuel Carlson, as spokesman for 
the municipal electric company, may have 
becn responsible for setting this tone. He 
saw the struggle as one between small, self- 
sufficient dedicated local units, and complex, 
urban, impersonalized operations. In the 
one, man was choosing and managing his 
own affairs, In the other, he was a cog in the 
wheel of an industrialized machine. Even as 
the Niagara Company,unneryed by the city’s 
cool display of righteous independence, 
seemed to falter and lose ground, the 
Jamestown pliant experienced a surge of 
strength that came from the power of 
principle, stoutly maintained. 
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Bibliographic Essay: 
Part I] 


The official minutes of both the Board of 
Public Utilities and the Jamestown Common 
or City Council were used continuously and 
extensively as an authoritative base for this 
section of the study, The Jamestown Evening 
Journal proved to be an equally valuable 
detail and editorial Comment 


source tor 


Information from the rival city newspaper, 
Post, 


catulogued form only from January to March 


the Morning was available in 
1950. However, collections of press releases 
in the Bureau of Public Utilities and in the 
Carlson Scrapbooks in the Fenton Historical 
Society in Jamestown, contained significant 
amounts Of material from chat newspaper as 
well as from non-local papers, magazines, 
und letters. These 


sources illuminated 


particularly the influence of power plant 


To be concluded. 


development upon the community indiverse 
viewpoints and human interese detail 


Written 


fleshed 


memoirs and oral 


accounts 
Carlson's 
Public Utility 
(No Publisher 


Given, 1944) revealed the intense dedication 


facts. Samuel 


History of 


out the 


Complete the 
Movement in Jamestown 
of the municipal proponents during the 
Material 


trom interviews with Melvin O. Swanson, 


ornamental lighting controversy 


Superintendent of the plant during those 
years, and with J. Russell Rogerson, the 
Special Counsel to che power plant, gave the 
dramatic realism only available from actual 
participants. D, Lawrence Carlson, brother 
of Samuel, and Quintus Anderson, grandson 
of Board Frank O 


shared recollections of 


Chairman Anderson, 


personality and 


appearance which added a valuable 


dimension to the narrative 


Main Street, Jamestown, N_Y., c. 1917. 
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The Laub Memorial Gift 


to the Council of Churches 


of Buffalo and Erie County 


by Ross W. Sanderson 
in consultation with Harlan M. Frost 


The gift of the Albert F, Laub mansion at 
1272 Delaware Avenue to the Council of 


Churches of Buffalo and Erie County in 1942: 


set the stage for a new period of its 
development. The staff member of the 
Federal Council of Churches most in touch 
with the field noted that only two local 
Councils of Churches — Washington, D.C., 
and Los Angeles, Calif. — then owned 
headquarters property. He added that for 
some years he had regarded “the need of a 
visible center for Protestant unity in the 
cities” as one of their major requirements. ! 
As the executive secretary in Buffalo at the 
time, I announced the gift as the “most 
noteworthy ever made to a local Council of 
Churches.“ 

Fenton E. Parke, realtor, once told how 
David J. Laub, the youngest of the Laub sons, 
came to his office and said, “Mother asks 
your help in giving our house away, ° 


Behind this request was a chain of family 
circumstances. Mrs. Laub was a leading 
citizen and loyal church woman. Born Clara 


1. Lecter from J. Quinter Miller to RWS, May 29, 
1942 


2. Council Newsletter, June 7, 1942. 
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Hoffman, November 7, 1873, in 1898 she 
married Albert F. Laub, a leading tanner, 
nationally known as a leather expert. Born in 
1870, he was a grandson of German-born 
George F. Laub, who had started a tannery in 
Eden in 1846. Albert became a member of 
the firm of George Laub and Sons in 1892, 
starting ac the bottom. He took a liberal 
interest in civic, religious, charitable, and 
educational activities. He died March 7 
1921, leaving his widow and five children — 
four sons and a daughter. Mrs. Laub was 
president of the Women’s Parish Society of 
Westminister Presbyterian Church and a 
leader in numerous religious and cultural 
activities until her death in 1957, after 36 
years of widowhood.*> 


During the winter of 1941-42 Mrs. Laub 
found herself in a big house, her family 
grown, with war clouds all about. Taxes were 
an increasing burden, 

She related to a number of her friends 


that representatives of a local organiza- 
tion had come to see her property. A rec- 


3. Interview with Fenton Parke by HMF, March 1, 
1966, 


3b, Buffalo Evening News, March 8, 1921 and 
October 14, 1957, p. 21. 


reation room in the basement caught their 
eye. “What a place for a bar!” Bristling, 
Mrs. Laub came to a quick decision. “There 
never has been any liquor in this house, and 
there isn’t going to be any now. I'd rather 
give it away. * 

So she gave the house away. The first 
proffer, Mr. Parke said, was to the Public 
Library as a Branch. The Library declined 
the offer. Delaware Avenue, they reported, 
was full of people riding by in cars that didn't 
stop. A library depended on foot traffic and 
should be where people walk by, Accordingly 
the Branch was eventually buile at Highland 
and Elmwood, close to the Utica shopping 


area 


David Laub and realtor Parke then 
discussed the need of the Council of 
Churches for a home. This suggestion 
carried particular weight with Mrs. Laub 


because of her long interest in the Council of 


i. Testimony of Mrs. Fred H. White and others 


Parke interview 


Churches. In 1922 a gathering of the 
presidents of the Buffalo Women’s Clubs 
was held at her home in the interest of the 
Church Federation, as the Council was then 
named. Through the twenties and the 
thirties Mrs. Laub engaged in repeated 
activities for the Council's financial support 
and was widely influential in the varied work 


of the Interchurch Women.‘ 


The proffer of so valuable a property, even 
informally, took our breath away On 
February 6, 1942, the Council of Churches 
annual meeting authorized the Council to 
incorporate — an action that on 
recommendation from two previous 
executive secretaries had been vored down. 
This time the intent was clearly to enable the 
Council to own property. But did it want to 
Not until May 11 did a 


Newsletter announce, “The Council is now 


own property? 


ready to incorporate, and to hold property.” 


6. Report of acting Secretary, Rev. Louis B. Rogers, 
November 10, 1922 


Buffalo Area Council of Churches Headquarters, 1272 Delaware Avenue, formerly the 
Lanh House. 
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Under that same date a family statement 
carefully outlined details of annual 
maintenance costs of the Laub property, 
1936-1941. Taxes ranged from 
approximately $3,000 to $4,500; total costs 
from $5,300 to $6,100 in round figures. 
Between February and May there were 
numerous unrecorded discussions, deep 
searchings of heart, and sharp differences of 
opinion, 


A careful digest of a score of the opinions 
expressed at a special luncheon attended by 
56 leading church men and women has been 
preserved. Of 79 ministers questioned by 
mail, only 29 responded; 27 favored 
accepting. Ac the luncheon one minister said, 
“A large part of this additional expense will 
be quickly met by unexpected donations.” 
Another, not too sure, asked, “what are the 
contemplated sources of additional income?” 

A third said, “It is a very gracious gift. We 
should see whether we can afford to live in it 
before we take it.” 


To a leader in women’s work it seemed, 
“This is the first big gift ever given to the 
Council. I don't see how we dare turn it 
down.” Said one minister, “It would be a 
fearful confession of timidity and lack of 
faith, not to accept.” A pastor asked, “are we 
going to let Protestantism lag?” Another 
pointed out, “You can see a building. It will 
give dramatic concrete form to the work.” 
Dr. Butzer, Mrs. Laub’s pastor, was 
unequivocal, "I have been heartily in favor of 
it from the beginning. Why are we 
waiting?” And Polish National Catholic 
Bishop Jasinski exploded, "Get busy and 
move in.” At the conclusion of the luncheon 
a resolution was adopted favoring 
acceptance, with 48 affirmative and no 
negative votes.’ 


At a meeting of the Directors on May 27 
the Committee had “formally outlined the 
offer of Mrs. Albert F. Laub and family to 
deed the property at 1272 Delaware Avenue, 


7. Board Minutes, June 2, 1942. 
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including house, garage and ground, to the 
Council without cost, to become a Protestant 
Center for this community. The lot has a 
frontage of 220 feet and a depth of 
approximately 346 feet. The value (though 
appraised for less) is estimated to be 
approximately $200,000, . .. It is believed 
that local tax exemption can be procured on 
the property if used exclusively for religious 
purposes.” 


“It was indicated that the Laub family 
would like to transfer title prior to July Ist; 
that this gift should become a memorial to 
Mr. and Mrs, Albert F. Laub and family; that 
in event it is discontinued for the purposes 
given, at anytime, it will automatically revert 
to the estate.” 


It is to be noted that on formal transfer of 
the property two arrangements were 
changed. The memorial was specified for 
Mr. Laub and the deed when executed carried 
no reversionary clause, 


At a special meeting, following the June 
2nd luncheon, the Board of Directors, Dr. 
Leon B, Randall, president, presiding, 
formally accepted “with great gratitude this 
magnanimous offer.’ The Board added that 
they did so “with a true sense of 
responsibility to preserve the building as a 
center of Ecumencial Christianity in the 
community.”* 


On June 3, Mrs. Laub, in a gracious letter 
of acknowledgement, said, “We know and 
approve of what the Council of Churches has 
accomplished and feel that it has a mission of 
greater opportunities.” On June 16 in a 
second letter she especially asked that her 
room on the second floor be used as the office 
and directors room of the Council of Church 
Women. “In the many years I have worked 
with the women, I have been proud and 
happy to be associated with these 
consecrated women. Then too I know the 


8. Thid. 


women feel g#ite at home in my room for 
they have been hostess with me on the 
occasion of entertaining the ministers’ wives 
of the Council.” 


Ralph E. Smith, who had been made 
chairman of the House Committee, was a 
tower of strength. Occupancy took place 
before the end of August. A September 
Newsletter announced, “We have moved. 
Yesterday we left the Crosby Building, so 
many years the Council's home base, and 
trekked north a couple of miles, with the 
office equivalent of ‘bag and baggage.” Here 
we are, nobly housed in the workshop which 
we have so long needed.” Many details 
needed attention; paint, paper, a 21-inch 
lawnmower, 52 tons of coal. Dainty silver 
wall lamps, lovely in a living room, seemed 
inappropriate and inefficient in an 
administrative office; so we bought brighter, 
more modern fixtures. Other necessary 
expenditures brought costs to perhaps a 
thousand dollars. The trustees, especially 
our lawyers, chided Ralph Smith and me for 
going ahead without Trustee approval. We 
admitted our personal liability but pleaded 
immediate needs. The expenses incurred 
were promptly approved as quite incidental 
to moving to a new location. 

Among assets we listed parking space, an 
assembly room well lighted, business and 
executive offices, an educational office, 
denominational offices, wide lawns, pleasant 
spaces, and a large room where trustees and 
others can meet. A surprise was the 
enhanced efficiency of the staff as we were 
able to separate our desks into different 
rooms. All this provided a new sense of 
opportunity. “We stand,” we said, ‘on the 
threshold of a new period of cooperative 
churchmanship in the Buffalo area.” 


A Council inventory was taken. Items left 
to be purchased from Mrs, Laub, by 
agreement, and a much larger number of 


9. Newsletter, September 1, 1942. 


items given to the Council by her, were 
recorded. On August 12 the House 
Committee had taken the necessary actions 
re insurance and taxes. An offer to buy the 
reinis courts was promptly declined.!° 
Appropriate signs were attached to the front 
fence and the building entry. 


President Randall and recording secretary 
Smith sent out a call to the first semi-annual 
meeting of the entire Council in its new 
building for the evening of September 15th. 
On that occasion fifteen trustees were 
elected, of whom Mrs. Laub was one. This 
election was necessary to accord with the 
articles of incorporation. In fact, a 
restructuring of the Council of Churches was 
an essential part of the new situation, 
required by the form of incorporation used. 
A mimeographed organizational chart and 
five-pages of proposed By-Laws defined the 
new structure, It was not casy to secure a 
competent and willing Board of Trustees for 
the serious duties involved. The transition 
had its awkward spots, such as the necessary 
resignation of the Trustees first named in 
May, but it was accomplished with patience 
and good humor as the legal requirements of 
the new set-up grew clear. 

Did the new headquarters usher in new 
growth for the Council? Yes, but it took 
time, There were a limited number of new 
gifts, There was a new sense of 
proprietorship in the Council on the part of 
the churches as “1272 Delaware” became a 
welcome and commodious meeting place. It 
added to the community respect with which 
the Council was regarded. It commanded 
attention with Council of Churches circles 
across the nation. Together these intang- 
ibles spelled “Great Expectations,” the 
kind of expectations from which new 
growth springs. 


An unanticipated result was that the 
whole enterprise — the normal on-going 


10, Minutes of the Trustees, Seprember 8, 1942. 
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work, the building and piloting of the new 
organization, the trials of moving proved so 
strenuous that it sapped the strength of the 
executive secretary. On my _ physician's 
advice I resigned in mid-October, effective at 
the close of 1942. It was understood that I 
would be relatively inactive in the remaining 
weeks of the year. 

President Leon B. Randall and the officers 
set the Annual Meeting and Service of 
Dedication for Friday, February 5, 1943, On 
that occasion, the building was formally set 
aside as the home of the Council: 


“To bring together the several branches of 
the Church of Christ in the unity of the spirit 
and in the bonds of peace” and 


“To promote righteousness and justice 
and goodwill in the community and to hasten 
the coming of God's kingdom upon the 
earth” — as repeatedly declared by the 
unison testimony of the Council delegates 
when they said, “We dedicate this house.” 


Today in the main entrance hall there is a 

plaque which reads: 
This property presented 
in 1942 to the 
Council of Churches 
in memory of 
Albert F. Laub 
by his wife 
Clara Hoffman Laub 

Late 1972, more than thirty years since 
the gift of the house, finds 1272” occu- 
pied to capacity by the Council of Churches, 
three denominational area offices, and the 
Church Supply Agency. The iron fence 
which gave an air of exclusiveness not in 
keeping with current notions of the “ser- 
vant ministry” of the “church-in-the- 
world,” so well anticipated in the dedica- 
tory litany, has been removed. 

The Council's gross receipts for the 
1972-73 year totaled $211,725, as com- 
pared with less than $17,000 at the time of 
the gift. No one factor has helped more to 
make possible this increase than that solid 
stone building, generously set in the wide 
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lawn on Delaware Avenue. The Laub gift 
was the beginning of a new day, 


Notes on Contributors 


The Rev. ROSS W. SANDERSON, 
author of the article on the Laub Memorial 
Gift, is a graduate of both Oberlin College 
(1905) and the Oberlin Theological 
Seminary (1908). His long and productive 
career has included tours of duty as Executive 
Secretary of the Council of Churches in 
Wichita, Kansas, 1920-29, in Maryland- 
Delaware, 1932-37, and in Buffalo and Erie 
County, 1937-42, whence comes his first- 
hand knowledge and appreciation of the 
Laub gift. During World War II he served as 
National Church Relations representative 
of the American Red Cross, and from 1944 
to 1952 as Director of Field Research, 
Bureau of Home Missions, UCC. In retire- 
ment he has also held a number of posts, 
while publishing three volumes, namely, 
The Church Serves the Changing City 
(1955), Church Cooperation in the United 
States (1960), and B. F. Lamb, Ecumenical 
Pioneer (1964), He resides in Newton 
Center, Massachusetts, and is working on 
an autobiography, to be entitled “A 
Fallible Churchman.” 


HELEN G. EBERSOLE’s article on 
electricity and politics in Jamestown is an 
abridged version of a much longer essay 
written as a graduate “Independent Study 
Project” at the New York State University 
College at Fredonia, The author was born in 
Ohio and took her A. B. at Juniata College in 
1944. She lives in Lakewood, New York. 
Married to a physician and the mother of 
four children, two of whom are in college, 
she decided several years ago to resume her 
formal studies, and has taken the M. A. in 
history at Fredonia. The full text of her 
paper abridged in these pages is being 
published by the Fenton Historical Society in 
Jamestown. She plans to continue her 
research and writing and possibly to engage 
in part-time teaching. 
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Report of the President 
by Walter S. Merwin 


I must confess that I have taken great 
pains in the preparation of these remarks. I 
have had one eye cocked on you, the listening 
audience, and the other on readers of 
Niagara Frontier, the viewing audience, so to 
speak. As you will remember, remarks of our 
speakers this evening are recorded for 
posterity in the pages of that publication. 


I once submitted a manuscript to the 
editors of our august quarterly. But they lost 
it. At least, they told me they lost it. I chink it 
ended up in the wastebasket. 


But there is more than one way to skin a 
cat, as we say in Clarence Center, Here | am 
in spite of them. Tonight: center stage. Next 
issue: Page One. 

And no one is more surprised thanl am... 


Not the least of my surprises has been to 
learn that, in spite of diligent service on the 
Board of Managers, in spite of committee 
chairmanships and various offices, | have 
managed over the years to remain woefully 
ignorant of the real day-to-day operation and 
involvements of the Society. 


The corollary of this, of course, is to say 
that I had no idea how complex are these 
operations, how considerable are these 
involvements in the community, and how 
impressive are the credentials of our Society 
in the fields of historical collection, research, 
and education. 


But I have had the good sense to go back to 
school to remedy my deficiencies. I attend 
class Mondays from nine to eleven - right 
here in this building. My teacher is Walter 
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Dunn. I am his only pupil. The curriculum is 
fascinatingly complex. 


One period may be devoted entirely to 
Building and Grounds. We review a 
committee suggestion to shore up a sagging 
retaining wall, and hunt about for ways to 
pay for this unforeseen expense. We 
consider a proposal to enlarge and glamorize 
our Gift Shop. And we wrestle again with the 
problem of space which, like death and taxes, 
is always with us: where can we fit the 
valuable steam engine offered us, and how to 
clip the wings of a World War I biplane so 
that it will fit in somewhere. 


On another Monday the classroom fare 
may be finances. Is it not, for instance, a wise 
course to have some of our invested funds in 
high grade convertible bonds and preferred 
stocks, as recommended by our Treasurer 
and investment counsel, rather than straight 
income bonds? Or again: Could we not, in 
spite of tightening our budget, make some 
readjustments to give our staff the same 
wage and salary increments offered County 
personnel, and the benefits of widened Blue 
Shield coverage? (1am glad to say we could 
and did.) 


Still another class period may be devoted 
to the problems, schedules, and activities of 
the many organizations moving in the orbit 
of our Historical Society. This is a pleasant 
task and, happily, a never-ending one. For 
instance, coordinating the meetings of the 
Civil War Round Table with those of the 
Military History Chapter, preparing for a 
luncheon meeting at the Wilcox House to 
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grect an official of the National Park Service, 
accomplishing the liaison between the 914th 
Troop Carrier Wing and Hengerer's 
Department Store who together are 
restoring the Curtiss biplane, planning the 
buffet dinner for the presentation of the Erie 
County Fair awards, keeping tract of the 
persons who have signed up to take the 
Landmark Society trip to Hamilton. The list 
is endless. And, as I said, happily so. 


One thing becomes quite apparent even to 
a slow learner like myself: all this would not 
be accomplished without the dedicated 
cooperation of many people and many 
organizations. Foremost, of course, is our 
own staff and our very able Board of 
Managers. These people and these Board 
members are devoted to the Society. | take 
the greatest comfort in the congenial and 
sympathetic relationship which exists 
between the Board and our staff, and has 
existed as long as I can remember. 

It is also a great pleasure to note the 
frequent attendance both at our Board 
meetings and at Society functions of 
members of the Mayor's staff, of the 
Common Council, the County Executive's 
office, and the Board of Legislators. We 
appreciate the interest they show in our 
Society, not only at budget time but 
throughout the year. 


The Members Advisory Committee, now 
under the chairmanship of Henry Killeen, 
continues to be of invaluable help. The 
Committee's Proposed Master Plan for the 
Society, an exhaustive undertaking, is under 
consideration by the Board of Managers. 
Many other contributions of this Committee 
are well known to the membership. 


Our steadily mounting membership is 
largely due to the efforts of Membership 
Committee Chairman Tony Fryer, who is 
also responsible for the delightful activities 
of the Landmark Society with its walks, talks, 
and jaunts. 


Dr. Dunn has seen through the press our 
Erie County History, the latest Society 
publication. It is available in our Gift Shop. I 
hope you all will obtain a copy, and that you 
will consider presenting additional copies to 


your favorite library, school, or institution. 
We have just undertaken a second printing 
of Robert J. Rayback’s Millard Fillmore, and 
this too is available for holiday gift-giving. 


Dr. Stephen Gredel’s folk festival 
performances keep packing ‘em in. I 
congratulate Dr. Gredel and recommend 
these entertainments to all of you. Our 
relationship remains close with the State 
College across the Avenue, where President 
Fretwell continues to make an auditorium 
available to these folk art evenings and to 
cooperate with us in many ways. 


A major responsibility of the Society, 
indirectly, is the operation of the Wilcox 
House under the Agreement with the 
Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural Site 
Foundation, Mr. Frank Leavers is Chairman 
of the Foundation Board and is providing 
enthusiastic and most capable direction to 
this still new project. 


So the base of our activities continues to 
broaden, to deepen and to strengthen, and 
the people of Erie County continue to 
support our programs and commitments in 
increasing numbers. 


It seems to me that some evidence of the 
sophistication of a people may be observed 
in their support of the so-called cultural 
institutions, Aboriginal man may have 
created art but, so far as we know, he did not 
collect it nor display it nor gather with other 
aborigines to enjoy it. Only after frontiers 
have been pushed back and civilization 
secured do these institutions flourish. 


Evidence of this sophistication is all 
around us in western New York. The 
concerts of Michael Tilson Thomas are 
sellouts, The displays at the Albright-Knox 
are crowd pleasers. The Studio Arena 
Theater is successful. Our own box office 
count, that is, persons visiting our building, 
indicates a widening interest in our activities 
and collections. 


There are more immediate reasons for 
this, of course: the burgeoning national 
economy, the shorter work week and the 
greater leisure, the cultural disseminations 
of our schools and the mass media. 
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But it is also the cultural accomplishment 
of an interested and intelligent community 
eager to know on the one hand, and the 
active, inspired and enthusiastic leadership 
of the institution on the other. 

We -must continue to provide this 
leadership, this inspiration. With the help of 
our membership, our staff and our Board we 
must seek an ever-widening role in the 
cultural life of the entire community. We 
must demand this service of ourselves. 

Recently I picked up a copy of the 
brochure printed by the National Park 
Service for distribution to visitors at the 


Wilcox House. The center fold opens to a 
picture of Theodore Roosevelt. Opposite the 
portrait appears this quotation from the 
memoirs of President Roosevelt: 


“It is a dreadful thing to come into the 
Presidency in this way; but it would be 
far worse to be morbid about it. Here is 
the task, and | have got to do it to the 
best of my ability; and that is all there 
is about it.” 
Rather melodramatic, isn’t it. But if it was 
good enough for President Roosevelt it is 
good enough for me... . 


Annual Meeting of the Members 


November 9, 1972 


President Walter S. Merwin called the 
meeting to order at 8:10 p.m. following a 
dinner attended by 122 members in the 
Historical Society. 

He reported that Mr. Charles Diefendorf, 
recipient of the 1972 Red Jacket Medal, was 
unable to attend because of illness, and that 
Mr, Baldwin Maull, Mr. Diefendort’s friend 
and associate, had flown up from Princeton 
to accept on his behalf. 

Mr. Merwin read the citation for the 
award, describing Mr. Diefendorf's many 
civic contributions, and Mr. Maull 
responded, expressing the sense of privilege 
that was his in accepting on behalf of his 
friend and adding his own tributes to him. 
Both the citation and the response will be 
published in the Historical Society's 
quarterly journal Niagara Frontier. 

Mr. Merwin then presented the 
President's annual report, emphasizing the 
ever widening role of the Society in the 
cultural life of the entire community. 

Mr. Wilson presented the Treasurer's 
report, stating the Society's budget requests, 
as for example the request for $107,000 from 
the City, are realistic ones and represent the 
minimum needed for the Society's 
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operations. He reported the Society has 
sustained the operation of the Wilcox 
House, at the amount of about $25,000 a year 
and commended the President, the Director, 
and the staff for their zeal and enthusiasm. 

Dr. Dubn presented the Director's annual 
report, illustrated, with slides and providing 
an overall view of the Society's growth and 
development over the past ten years. 

The President's report, the financial 
report, and the Director's report will be 
published in Niagara Frontier. 

Mr. Townsend presented the Nominating 
Committee's report, moving the re-election 
of W. Allan Gardner, John L. Hettrick, 
Frederick S. Pierce, George G. Sipprell, and 
John P. Wickser, and the election of Mrs. 
James W. Oppenheimer to the Board of 
Managers for terms ending in 1976. On 
second by Mr. Marcus, the vote carried 
unanimously. 

The meeting was adjourned at 9 p.m. 


Respectfully, 
I, Frank Mogavero, Secretary 
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Report of the Director 


by Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 


For the Society, 1972 completes the first 
decade of its second century — 110 years of 
“discovering, procuring, and preserving” 
that which relates to Western New York 
history in the way that Millard Fillmore, the 
Society's first president, spelled out our 
purpose. 

This year also marks my tenth report as 
Director of the Society and my involvement 
with the preservation of this community's 
unique history, It is a special time to take 
stock and check on what progress has been 
made, Therefore, | would like to spend a few 
moments reflecting on what the Society's 
problems were when I first arrived. 

In 1962 the Board was struggling to reach 
out for some financial life preservers and 
was receiving very little in the way of public 
assistance. Today, the Society has ties with 
funding agencies on local, state, and national 
levels for general support and a variety of 
specialized projects. The budget in 1962 was 
$117,600, compared to a current budget of 
over $450,000, 

Ac that time there was a small but loyal 
group of supporters of local history who had 
joined as members — 698 in 1962; on 
October 15 this year a count of our 
membership showed 1,241. There were 
notable membership drives — one in 1963 
and others, especially for the recently 
founded Landmark Society which now has 
over 500 members. In 1962, a staff of 15 
with almost no part-time or volunteer help 
manned the Society's miulti-activities, 
rotating their hours and work days to keep 


the building open 7 days a week. Today, 28 
staff members, over 30 part-time paid 
assistants, and a half dozen regular 
volunteers carry on a comprehensive 
program that includes a vibrant exhibits 
program both within and outside the 
museum, cooperative programs with 
governmental, educational and other 


historic groups; extensive local historical 
research; publication of historical materials; 
a strong collecting program for museum 
manuscripts, 


materials, photographic 


Bell Aircraft’s third helicopter was piven to the 
Historical Soctety by Burgurd Vocational High School. 
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materials, pamphlets; and continuation of a 
distinguished research library. 


There have been many changes during the 
ten years that are readily visible — such as 
the brilliant lighting on the building that sets 
it off in the park at night, and the many 
improvements inside and outside the 
building, particularly new exhibit galleries 
that have been completed. Ten years ago, the 
1870 Street, which had been several years in 
the making, was opened; tonight, we opened 
for you to preview, our “Turn of the 
Century” Strece. 


There is no area of this building that has 
not changed since 1962. Seven other long- 
term exhibits have been opened — the 
People of our City and County; the Military 
Heritage exhibit; Tableware Trends in 
America; Indians of Western New York; 
Commerce, Industry and Transportation; 
the Erie County Room and the Pilot House, 
while the 1870 Street and the Age of 
Homespun have been renovated, In 1962 the 
building's exterior had just been sandblasted, 
and the gas boilers replaced coal. Since then, 
the size of the parking lot has been doubled, 
the grounds landscaped, the roof and interior 
ceilings extensively repaired, electrical 
wiring modernized, the auditorium and State 
Court refurbished, a service-meeting area 
created, the library expanded and 
recatalogued, and all of the building's 
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restrooms updated, There are those of you 
tonight who may remember when our public 
restrooms were exhibits in their own right 
because of the pull-chain devices that were 
employed. 


Much has been done to the physical plant 
— but like the homes we live in — the day- 
to-day struggle to keep it clean and in repair 
is never ending, and this building, graceful 
though it may be — seems to grow smaller 
on the inside as we shift offices and storage 
areas to fir our changing needs and adjust to 
its limited dimensions, 


The makeup of our governing board has 
changed. Then the Board had 20 members 
and 9 ex-officio members. Only 5 men who 
sat on that 1962 Board are members of our 
present 24-man Board, ,.. Messrs. Merwin, 
Wilson, Meech, Wickser, and Gardner. The 
addition of 3 other ex-officio members 
reflects the closer ties we NOW Maintain with 
local governments and local educational 
institutions, 


There have been four Presidents of the 
Society in these few short years .... Messrs. 
Neiderlander, Augspurger, Wettlaufer and 
Merwin... . and with each the emphasis of 
the Society's attention has shifted slightly, 
while continuing to maintain the basic 
purposes of this historical center. The 
changes have given balance to our goals and 
the ways in which we have attempted to 
achieve them during the overall period. 

During the years, the staff has been 
augmented in direct reflection of each year’s 
major projects. Only 6 of that 1962 staff of 15 
are still employed .... 4 have died, 4 have 
retired, and only 1 has resigned (a notable 
statement), and even with each of us 10 years 
older now, | daresay that the average age of 
our present staff is considerably younger. 
Eighteen are college-trained professionals in 
contrast with but 5 on the 1962 staff. Our 
present staff holds offices in state and 
national historical agency and museum 
associations, including the American 
Archivists and the American Association for 
State and Local History. 


Some of these changes began in 1962 
when the Society, finding it increasingly 
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more difficult to adequately pay its 
employees, looked to vastly increased 
governmental support for its activities, 
noting appropriately that those who 
benefited from our historical center were not 
the residents of the City alone, but also 
those living in the suburban communities 
clustered around the county. Their tax 
dollars were enlisted for our support as well. 


Ten years ago the Society's centennial 
celebrations were drawing to a close; this 
year we have completed the activities 
connected with the County's 
Sesquicentennial, most of which were 
undertaken in 1971, but a few of which were 
finished this year, notably the publication of 
the History of Erie County — 1870-1970. It 
was initiated 10 years ago with a request for a 
County grant-in-aid for student assistance to 
begin preliminary research. 


There are other interesting notes in the 
Society's annual report of 1962. The federal 
government had declined to assist in saving 
the Ansley Wilcox House on the grounds 
that there were already too many Theodore 
Roosevelt memorials. Ten years later — and 
several hard-fought local campaigns later to 
raise the necessary money to have 
appropriate legislation passed, to 
reconstruct the house and locate period 
furnishings, and to enlist the help of a group 
of sponsors in time to open for the 70th 
anniversary of the taking of the Presidential 
Oath in the house, it all seems impossible. 

They found it hard to comprehend in 1962 
the need for historical exhibits from the 
northermost parts of the County at the 
annual Erie County Fair — but a year ago, 
participation and interest was great enough 
in area history to necessitate a 2,000 sq, ft. 
addition to the Historical Building at the fair. 


In 1962 the Society had three active 
Chapters — Ondiora, which is now inactive; 
the Lower Lakes Marine Chapter, and the 
Civil War Round Table. The Military 
History Chapter is an outgrowth of planning 
for the War of 1812 celebrations between 
1962 and 1965. The Medical Historical 
Society was developed in 1963. Since 1970 
the growth of the Landmark Society has been 


phenomenal. Its membership reached 500 in 
October of this year, all of whom, if not 
already on Society membership roles in one 
or several categories, become associate 
members when they join. 


In 1962, the Society had just hosted the 
American Association for State and Local 
History annual meeting, Since then, the 
tempo of the Society's social activities has 
gained increasing momentum until now it is 
a rare week when there aren't several 
meetings, dinners, exhibit openings, 
conventions, forums, college classes, or even 
breakfast meetings that need to be prepared 
for our membership, the community or 
allied historical groups. There is no doubt 
but that this pace will quicken as the nation 
readies to celebrate its 200th birthday and 
the Western New York area makes plans for 
its special participation. 
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A landmark of the "Turn of the Ceatury” — The 


Lyceum Theatre Marques 


Niagra Frontier 


The streetcar of the Buffalo Railway Company 


traniporty visitors into the world of the “Turn of the 


Cent) 


Museum attendance in 1962 was about 
69,000. This year to date we have already 
reported over 105,000 visitors. There are 
now 104 separate loan kits available, and 
during the 1971-72 school year they were 
loaned a total of 1,123 times, serving over 
40,000 students. 
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Some of the changes have not been great 
changes — but little ones that we may barely 
notice at all, but which in the long run have 
far-reaching value. There is a_ greater 
awareness on the part of the people of this 
community as to the role that we play in 
their lives. They, themselves, are finding 
significant ways in which we and they can 
save the best of our historical heritage that is 
worth saving, and ways in which we and they 
can work together to ensure that what we do 
now will be useful for the furure 
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Red Jacket Medal Award 


by Walter S. Merwin 


Mr. Diefendorf's services to civic 
organizations have earned him the gratitude 
of this community. To enumerate all of these 
is a difficult matter, but some ought to be 
briefly recalled. He has been on the Boards of 
the three Buffalo museums and of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, as well as of the 
Kleinhans Music Hall. Of our schools he has 
actively aided the University of Buffalo, 
where he is still a member of the Senior 
Advisory Committee, the Buffalo Seminary, 
and Nichols School, He has sat on the Board 
of the Millard Fillmore Hospital, directed 
fund drives for the Children’s Hospital, and 
served as trustee of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. He served on the 
New York State Advisory Committee, the 
State Bankers Committee on International 
Monetary Affairs, and was the New York 
Stare member of the War Finance 
Committee, Repeatedly he has given time to 
central policy committees of these 
organizations, and the seriousness with 
which he regarded these duties was 
expressed to the Board of this Society when 
he resigned in 1956 with the declaration that 
he would not occupy a place on it since he 
could not find the time to attend the 
meetings. We are proud that he had found 
time and energy to come often to the 
meetings over the years 1944 to 1956, 

Born in Buffalo of a family that has lived 
in York State since the time before it was a 
State, Mr. Diefendorf finished his education 
promptly and in 1907, at the age of 17, joined 
the staff of the Marine Bank as a messenger. 
Except for an interruption to serve in the 
army during the First World War, in which 
he characteristically rose to first sergeant 
and then lieutenant, he remained with that 
bank during the whole of his working life. 
That should perhaps not be put down with 
historical finality, for very likely he is still 
finding things to do in connection with that 


institution, When he joined its staff the 
Marine Bank had already accumulated 
something of a history, and was moving 
purposefully toward greater things. That 
bank, too, had historical connections of 
interest. Beginning in 1850 with the good 
Buffalo names of Palmer and Ganson among 
the stockholders, it had added James S. 
Wadsworth of Geneseo, and Constant Cook 
of Bath, Interesting, too, was the presence of 
J. P. Beekman of Kinderhook among these 
venturesome investors, for he was a 
neighbor of Martin Van Buren, eighth 
President of the United States who was 
enjoying retirement in his native place. A 
half-century later the leading spirits were J. J. 
Albright and Stephen M. Clement, and the 
bank was close to the rising industrial power 
of the Lackawanna Steel Company. 

The young messenger of 1907 was not 
being consulted by these worthies, but he 
was naturally aware of the rapid expansion 
of the Bank. Mergers were the order of the 
day. Commerce demanded larger and larger 
loans on which to operate, and small banks 
were in constant danger from sudden 
shortages of the cash nationally available. 
Panics such as those of 1873, 1893, and 1907 
made the life of a bank most insecure, as the 
long list of defunct Buffalo banks 
demonstrates, The Marine, the Columbia, 
and the Manufacturers and Traders banks 
were all acquiring other banks steadily, and 
in 1913 the merger of George F. Rand’s 
rapidly growing Columbia bank with the 
Marine created a giant which was further 
much enlarged by the 1925 merger with the 
Buffalo Trust Company. The creation by 
George F. Rand, Jr., in 1929 of a holding 
company to operate banks throughout the 
state, in New York City, and abroad crowned 
this growth. By then the Bank was 11th 
largest in the United States, and the group 
was 4th largest. 
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Mr. Diefendorf was not lost in this 
dramatic growth, for in 1931 he became 
Executive Vice President of the Marine 
Trust, was elected Director in 1934, and 
given the responsibility of President in 1942. 
With the Marine Midland it grew steadily as 
had been planned, and by the time he ended 
active executive work in 1961 with his 
elevation to Chairman of the Board of the 
Marine Midland Corporation the objectives 
of the organizations had been won. 
Operations were unrestricted 
geographically, and at home not only was the 
Bank regarded as one of the mainstays of the 
community but all doubts of the merits of 
what had been called chain banking were at 
an end, 

How all of that was worked out will make 
an interesting story, no doubt as mucha part 
of the history of the scores of communities in 
which his organization has worked as of the 
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economic history of our times. Bank and 
Corporation have united in the long battle 
for financial stability, and the contribution of 
Buffalo banks with their unsurpassed record 
for’reliability is a bright spot in our national 
annals, When it is combined with the civic 
service of one of our banking leaders as it is 
in the career of Mr. Diefendorf it is even 
brighter, for we have not mentioned all of 
that yet. He was President and Campaign 
Director for the Community Chest for two 
years, leader in the Chamber of Commerce as 
Director and Vice President, and in state 
affairs the man who rationalized with a 
classic analysis the problems of highway 
finance. The list is nearly endless. 


It is with humility that the members of the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society 
add a further note to this distinguished 
career by the award of the Red Jacket Medal. 


Response 


by Baldwin Maull on behalf of Charles H. Diefendorf 


Ladies and gentlemen, old friends. It’s a 
very happy occasion to have this opportunity 
to come back to Buffalo and see so many of 
those I have known before. It's a very happy 
vecasion which allows me to speak for 
Charlie Diefendorf in this particular place. 
I've been here many times and on other 
occasions similar to this, every one of them 
honoring wonderful people and every one of 
them with great exhibits. | admire very much 
what this organization has done. So, thank 
you for allowing me to speak for Charlie. 

I would like to say that Charlie Diefendorf 
brought me up, so to speak, in the bank 
holding-company business. I came in under 
his aegis and learned from him and 
eventually was privileged to take his place in 
the Marine Midland picture. | would like to 
comment on his many lives and many hats 
he wore. If he were here, | know he couldn't 
speak like this because the recipient can 
hardly speak of himself, but I think that I can 
speak for the man for whom I| am 
substituting. 

He was a leader in the banking field here 
and in the state, and through the holding 
company in a national way. He did great 
things for Buffalo. He was active in most of 
the organizations here, almost all of them, 
most constructive. He had great influence on 
affairs in the state, especially highways and 
the school system, in both of which fields he 
headed committees or commissions which 
readjusted what went on in the state; and he 
was a great person individually. You couldn't 
have a better man to be with or to work for 
or, in my view, to model yourself on. 

There's one particular aspect which I 
think I would like to mention in a personal 
way. At a certain stage in the Marine 
Midland development when certain things 


were happening, Mr. James G. Blaine, 
Charlie Blaine’s father, Jim to some of you, 
wanted to make a speech about some things 
that were happening in the personnel field 
relating to both Charlie Diefendort and me. 
Jim dreamed up a sort of parable or fairy 
story in which I was young Chief Bald Eagle 
and Charlie was old Chief Wampum 
Wampum from the Senecas. Considering his 
location at Main and Seneca and_ his 
relationship to large amounts of money, it 
seemed to all thar this was a very good 
characterization — Old Chief Wampum. | 
think it’s very suitable in relation to this 
particular Red Jacket Award. 


In addition to that, }don'tknow how many 
of you know that his family goes way back in 
New York State, back to and probably 
beyond the massacre that took place down in 
the Mohawk Valley, somewhere near 
Herkimer and Ilion. He had a great-great- 
great-great-grandfather named Jakie 
Diefendort, The Indians came in and scalped 
everybody in the settlement, and they threw 
all their bodies in a pile. Jakie was the only 
one who lived. Everybody else was dead. 


Jakie lived to be 95. I think that the strength 


that Jakie had has come down through to 
Charlie. | think that this particular award is 
very suituble as something coming from the 
Indians, from Red Jacket to Charlie to make 
up for that lost scalp. 


Ladies and gentlemen, with that I thank 
you again on behalf of Charlie Diefendorf. 
There's nobody, in my opinion, who better 
deserves the award. | know he’s terribly sorry 
not to be here. I saw him chis afternoon. I 
think he'll be around in a few days. He just 
couldn't be here now, Many, many thanks on 
his behalf and to you, Mr. Merwin. 
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Report of the Committee on Markers 


by I. Frank Mogavero 


We often hear the old adage that nothing 
Though the 
Committee, as you know, is not wont to 
“blow its own horn” it must admit that the 
feeling of its members concerning its 
accomplishments during 1972 is one of 
satisfaction soberly tempered by the fact that 
“there is always room for improvement’. 


succeeds like success” 


Three markers were erected, plans 
formulated for the rededication of seven 
markers, five of them victims of downtown 
urban renewal, anda list of six potential sites 
for commemoration placed on the agenda 
for 1973. 


On Friday, June 23 at 2:30 P.M. a 
dedication ceremony was held in front of St. 
Michael's Church Rectory on Washington 
St. The occasion was the commemoration of 
the original site of Canisius College which 
celebrated its centennial in 1970, 


The marker reads, “Canisius College. 
Founded by the Jesuits. Classes first met ina 
two-story dwelling on this site September 3, 
1870. Moved to present campus at Main and 
Jefferson in 1912. Canisius College Alumni 
Association, Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society, 1972." 


The plaque was unveiled by Charles S. 
Desmond, retired Chief Judge of the New 
York State Court of Appeals, and Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the College, and 
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Walter S. Merwin, President of the 
Historical Society 


In his address to the group of about 
twenty, Judge Desmond stated that the 
establishment of Canisius College and Jesuit 
education in the area was one of the great 
events in the history of the Niagara Frontier. 


President Merwin noted the benefits 
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Murker erected in front of St. Michael's Church Rectory 
on Washington St.. the ortvinal site of Canisins Colleve. 


accruing to the community through the 
scholarship of Canisius College in the 
contributions of its graduates and lauded the 
close association of Canisius with the 


Historical Society. 


Among those present were Rev. Clayton 
Murray, S. J., Archivist of Canisius College; 
Harrison Naylor, President of the Alumni 
Association; Mrs. Walter Steffan, President 
of the Alumnae Association; Walter Steffan, 
K.S.G.; Martin Moore, Executive Secretary 
of the Alumni Association; Robert Greene, 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
College; Dr. Michael Langan, Vice-President 
for Student Affairs; George Martin, 
Executive Vice-President for 
Administration; Dr. Bernard L. Martin, 
Acting Executive Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs and his son Joseph; Dr. 
Eugene R. Kotz, Acting Dean of the School 
of Business; Eugene Baetzhold, Director of 
Development, and Dr. Herbert Cassell, 
Associate Professor of Accounting. 


Also present were Dr. Walter Dunn, 
Director of the Historical Society, who was 
Master of Ceremonies; Lester W. Smith, 
Associate Director; Richard Marcus, 
member of the Board of Managers of the 
Society, and Dr. |. F. Mogavero, Chairman of 
the Markers Committee and member of the 
Board. 


Immediately following the ceremonies, 
the group hurried to the campus of Canisius 
College at Main and Jefferson to dedicate a 
second marker. A slight rain began to fall, 
but the members of the Markers Committee 
assured everyone that it would cease as soon 
as proceedings for the dedication would 
begin. The Committee was correct in its 
prediction. In fact, a blush of sunlight was 
visible. 


Before the unveiling, the group, which 
had gathered in front of the Churchill 
Academic Tower, heard Harrison R. Naylor, 
President of the Alumni Association, who 
spoke briefly. He was followed by Chester 
Gorski, President of the City Council, who 
represented Mayor Frank Sedita, and I. 
Frank Mogavero, Chairman of the Markers 


Harriton R. Naylor, Justiee Reid 8, Moule, and lL. Frank 
Mogataure unveil the marker at coremontes at the Main 


and Jeffervon campus of Canisius Calleve 


Committee. Dr. Walter S. Dunn, Jr. was 
again Master of Ceremonies. 


The marker, situated on the front lawn of 
the campus just inside the fence at Main and 
Jetferson, was unveiled by Harrison R. 
Naylor; State Supreme Court Justice Reid S, 
Moule, and I. Frank Mogavero and carries 
the following legend: “Canisius College. 
Founded in 1870 by the Jesuits at 434 Ellicott 
Street. Moved to this site in 1912. Largest 
private institution of higher learning on the 
Niagara Frontier. Canisius College Alumni 
Association, Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society, 1972." 


Present, in addition to all those who 
attended the earlier dedication, were Rev. 
James Ruddick, S. J,, Superior at Canisius 
College; Dr. Joseph F. Bieron, Dean of Arts 
and Sciences; David Shepherd, Dean of Men; 
Mrs. Lillian Levey, Dean of Women; Dr. 
Davis Valaik, of the History Department; 
Dr. Frank Riga and Dr. David J. Greenman 
of the English Department; Mrs. Eileen 
Brady, wife of the well-known Dr. Charles A. 
Brady, Professor of English, and Carlos 
Carballada, incoming President of the 
Alumni Association. 


Following the ceremonies, a reception was 
held in the Daniel Bagen Administration 
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Building. It was a most fitting close to a most 
happy day 


Amid the myriad sounds of construction, 
a plaque was unveiled Thursday, August 3 at 
10:30 A.M. in the new foyer of the Millard 
Fillmore Hospital on Gates Circle. 


Ir marks the one-hundredth year of the 
hospital's existence during which it has 
served the needs of a growing community 
and has earned an honored name in the field 
of medical care and medical education. It was 
founded in 1872 by Dr. Augustus Hoxie. 


The marker, placed on the attractive 
stone wall on the left side of the foyer, relates 
the following:”Millard Fillmore Hospital 
First homeopathic hospital established. at 
Washington and N. Division Streets, 1872 
Moved 1874 to Maryland and Cottage 
Streets. Nursing school organized 1887. 
Located here 1911 on land given by Andrew 
Langdon. Name changed 1924. Millard 
Fillmore Hospital, Buffalo & Erie County 
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Gates Circle 


Historical Society, 1972.’ 

The ceremony was held in the foyer with 
Dr. Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Director of the 
Historical Society presiding. After the guests 
were introduced, Walter S. Merwin, 
President of the Society, addressed a few 
words to those assembled stressing the great 
service rendered by the hospital and 
congratulating everyone who had aided in its 
growth. 


William D. Roesser, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the hospital, also 
addressed the group explaining briefly che 
progress of the hospital and the use to which 
the new additions would be put in the near 
future. Upon the completion of his address, 
Mr. Roesser and Mr. Merwin unveiled the 
marker. 


Present on this important occasion were 
the following who are associated with the 
hospital: Henri Vidal, Secretary of the Board 
of Directors and Chairman of the Building 


Committee; Leon C. Carson, President and 
Chief Executive Officer; Donald Bradley, 
Vice-President and Chief Administration 
Officer; Dr. Kenneth A, Kelly, Jr., President 
of the Medical Staff; John Ferguson and 
James Kardel, Assistant Administrators; 
Joseph Schuder, Comptroller; John Hehir, 
Assistant Comptroller; Mrs. Doerr, Credit 
Clerk; Robert Pope, Director of Public 


Relations and Development, and Jack 
Rogers, Assistant Director for Public 
Relations. 


Representing the Historical Society were 
Lester W. Smith, Associate Director; 
Richard Marcus, member of the Board of 
Managers; Dr. Daniel McGuire, member of 
the Markers Committee, and Dr. I. Frank 
Mogavero, Chairman of the Markers 
Committee. 


After the ceremonies, the group enjoyed 
coffee and doughnuts as the guests of the 
hospital. 


A special note of congratulations is in 
order to the Forest Lawn Cemetery 
Association which re-erected the marker 
which stood at the corner of Main and 
Delavan until it was pushed over by a 
snowplow a short time past. The marker is 
now well within cemetery property close to 
the gate on the right as you enter, The 
Committee commends the Association for 
its interest in keeping before the public 
points of historical interest in our 
community. 

The Committee expresses its appreciation 
to the communications media, radio, 
television and newspapers for their interest 
and coverage of the above activities. Without 
them, the Committee's program would lose 
much of its public impact. 


Some headway has been made in putting 
back the markers which downtown 
redevelopment has caused to be removed. 
Permission has been received from the Parks 
Department to erect the First Greek Settlers 
Marker which formerly rested on Matthias’ 
Cigar Store at 317 Main Street. Members of 
the Parks Department and the Markers 
Committee have agreed on a spot as close as 
possible to the old site and this spring should 


see a new marker on the east side of Main 
Street. 


The marker which was placed on St. 
Stanislaus’ Church School on Fillmore 
Avenue, honoring the founder of the parish, 
Rev. John Pitass, was removed when the 
school was torn down a short time ago. 
Monsignor Peter Adamski, the present 
pastor, is making plans to erect the marker 
in a new location on the parish property. 


The Shelton Square marker removed 
when Cathedral Park was being erected is in 
the possession of the Cathedral. It is hoped 
to replace it this year. 


It is expected that construction activities 
will soon be completed on the new building 
at the corner of Upper Terrace and Pearl 
Street. When that occurs, the Committee is 
ready to attach to the building the Black Rock 
Railroad marker which is in its possession 
having been removed when the old Sidway 
building was levelled. 


The marker commemorating the site of 
the First Methodist Church, Buffalo's first 
permanent church building, located where 
the old Masonic Building used to be on the 
north side of Niagara Street between 
Franklin and Pearl Streets, will be re-erected 
when that sector of the downtown 
redevelopment program is completed. 


Redevelopment of the east side of 
Washington Street near Exchange Street is 
awaited in order to restore to public view the 
marker denoting the site of the residence of 
Buffalo's first German settler. 

The Historical Society has erected a new 
Centaur marker, situated in the triangle in 
front of the building, to take the place of that 
which was vandalized not too long ago. 


Early in the year, the Committee noted the 
absence of a marker which had been 
mounted on the building occupied by the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company at 
29 East Chippewa Street. Upon 
investigating, it was informed by Mr. L. E. 
Leeson, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Buffalo Division of the 
Company, that the plaque was being 
tampered with and in the interest of 
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preserving it, the Company had removed it. 

Most likely it will not be replaced since the 
store was recently closed. It was nota Society 
marker but having been instrumental in its 
erection in 1956, the Committee has 
naturally been interested. The plaque 
proclaimed that the store on Chippewa 
Street, opened in 1898, was the oldest A & P 
store in continuous service in the world 

The tentative program for marker 
erection adopted by the Committee for 1973 
at its meeting on Thursday, December 14, is 
as follows: 

The Albright-Knox Art Gallery and the 
Buffalo Museum of Sciences which, like their 
sister institution, the Historical Society, 
were established in 1862. 

The site of the home of Ebenezer Johnson, 
located at Delaware and Johnson Park. The 
home was built in 1833-1834. Dr. Johnson 
came to Buffalo in 1809 from New England 
and served as an army surgeon during the 
War of 1812. Later, he became a business 
partner of Samuel Wilkeson. The stone 
cottage, built by him as a residence, facing 
Delaware Avenue, was in the style of an 
Italian villa. It was later occupied by the 
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Buffalo Female Academy. 

The Michigan Avenue Baptist Church, 
now known as the Macedonia Baptist 
Church, Erected in 1845, it is located on the 
east side of Michigan Avenue between 
William and Broadway. It is believed to have 
been an important part of the Underground 
Railroad prior to the Civil War. 

The South Park Conservatory in South 
Park. The grounds were landscaped by 
Frederick Law Olmsted, and _ the 
Conservatory was part of his overall plan for 
the park. 

St. Stanislaus Church on Peckham and 
Wilson which will celebrate its centennial on 
June 3. It was the first Polish Church in 
Buffalo and “mother” of those which were 
built later. It has been most influential in the 
growth and progress of Buffalo Polonia. 

Every effort of the Committee will be 
directed toward the completion of the above 
agenda 


The Committee is proud to have been, in 
its humble capacity, of some small service to 
the Society and hopes that the Board of 
Managers and the membership will suffer its 
continuance in the coming year. 
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First Prize—Anrova Historical Society's “Metal 
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Sevond Prive—Evany Uisturted Seciety “Deucan Third Price—Boston Historical Soctety’s “Liehtning 
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Fourth Prize—Hambure Historical Seactety’s Fifth Prize—Grand Irland Historical Soctety's “Golden 
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Financial Report 
by Robert L. Wilson 
Statement of Current Funds, Revenues and Expenditures 


Year Ended December 31, 1972 with comparative figures for 1971 


Unrestricted Restricted 1972 
Revenues: 2% SS a eS 
BC eaten cy esa ioeaseat ean ie olay aE $325,500 48,065 373,565 
PERAV EY. 2h, ecthoor ota ‘yet scatuith, simetactrzsina 
Membership dues... 6.6656 < 5,00 e900 10,591 _— 10,591 
RSG NCNM S 20 ays) a ie red eisai valve) 4,007 _ 4,007 
Sale of miscellaneous 
PTPATOMED ac cicce earensliusreussiere tae avoravelel 13,642 — 13,642 
Investment and endowment 
BCC M tere orca rea srpivietenecole et coat rae a 49,344 — 49,344 
IPI SCENES MONEE onere aie erie lonerietermarererne 4611 _— 4,611 
Total private revenues......... 82,195 — 82,195 
BUD NCATIONS ie sssicteaue dielinereloveiniaiscnieieieers 6413 _— 6,413 
EDEL POREHUOS 70 Grelaerercraraie Heats 414,008 48,065 462,073 
Expenditures: 
Public activities: 
Salaries and staff benefits .......... 278,749 41,956 320,705 
Supplies and expenses: a 
Operation and maintenance 
OES filenbiey, sete -viots ine aera minnie 16,927 — 16,927 
Exhibits and collections............ 19,971 5,906 25,877 
ORE iia cote ssstare cite reiiiwrate tres ake wists 24,572 _ 24,572 
61,470 5,906 67,3706 
Total public activities ......... 340,219 47 862 388,081 
Private activities: 
Public relations sinc 66 eciis os ciedien wee 3,068 — 3,068 
TPSUAMCE Sos de avsiv sacks a ade ware pisvatie o's 3,894 _ 3,894 
Miscellaneous materials 
purchased for Tesale:..... o..6s:n/e.03)0:s 10,212 — 10,212 
Investment management fees....... — _ — 
Miscellaneous, ci<icsccise wawionuanins 396 203 599 
Total private activities......... 17,570 203 17,773 
PDCATORS) 5: castanid tay weane iat pig nine esi 14,495 — 14,495 
Totaliexpenditures)s:. © <isijs)-< <i; 372,284 48,065 420,349 


Excess of revenues 


over expenditures ..............06 $ 41,724 —- 41,724 
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Balance Sheet 


December 31, 1972 
with comparative figures for 1971 


Assets 1972 197 | 
Current funds: 
Unrestricted: 
Cash, including $70,187 savings accounts 
CRAIN MEL gli c cimtans och tea iets ay pi erg Tre tanys stenaBeearanets $ 77,145 49,692 
PCRNSUSSTES OCELUAGrreay chee alee ce. Ges vola..c ean alps oars las nusteweannle tie 1,169 1,505 
Dueifrom restricted st tied osc neteconissesiek noone eae ee — 475 
Investments, at cost (quoted market, 
LOF2! S275. FOG TO KT S2ORZO48)) anv precosareencths Horan 205,561 192,024 
Merchandise inventories, at lower of cust 
CHestel a HESt-OUt) OG IMALKEE <5 «ee: wins: diareretaretoecs utara 3,755 3,874 
PES PAI LISULO DICED si seri esatele evanaceee iacei ei niedeis Fate aeaiecee estate 1,315 920 
WMotalninrestricted <s-cin sice as sawieeeleseey eee nee 288,945 248,490 
Restricted: 
Cash, including $36,946 savings accounts 
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Endowment funds: 
Cash, including $3,484 savings accounts 
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Balance Sheet 


Liabilities and Fund Balances 
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Chinese Export Porcelain and Salt-glazed 
Stoneware from the Estate of 


Margaretta Fryer Wickser 


by Jean W. Dunn 


Elegance in the eighteenth century was a 
dining table set with porcelain made in 
China. “Chinese Export Porcelain,’ also 
called “Oriental Lowestoft,’ made to order 
for Eurpoeans as trade developed with the 
Orient, eventually found its way to the 
American colonies, especially with the 
expansion of trade after the Revolutionary 
War and the War of 1812. Prior to the 
availability of this fine Oriental porcelain, 
the only ceramics available in the colonies 
were the coarse and porous earthenwares. In 
comparison, the Chinese ware, though not 
the superior white of today’s porcelain, was 
far more exquisite. 

During the early years of the eighteenth 
century, a number of European potters were 
experimenting with various ways of making 
a product comparable to the Oriental 
porcelain. One improvement over the coarse 
earthenwares was salt-glazed stoneware. 
However, although hard and white, it was 
still not of the delicate, translucent quality of 
the Chinese ware. Two teapots and a 
creamer in salt-glazed stoneware and nine 
pieces of Chinese Export Porcelain using the 
New York State armorial design were 
recently donated to the Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society from the Estate of 
Margaretta Fryer Wickser. 


Chinese Export Porcelain 

The Chinese formula, a well guarded 
secret from about the third century B.C., was 
the use of kaolin (a very pure white clay) 
with petuntse (a partially decomposed 
granite), During the latter 1800's, a 
mistaken notion became widespread that 
this ware had not been made in China, but in 


a little seacoast town in England named 
Lowestoft, thus the term ‘Oriental 
Lowestoft.” Some porcelain actually had 
been made in the town of Lowestoft, 
England, from 1757 to 1799', but it is 
somewhat rare and is rather easy to 
distinguish from the Chinese porcelain. That 
made in England was soft-paste or artificial 
porcelain, much of it was blue and white, and 
often it was decorated with simple floral 
designs. Soft-paste porcelain is fired at a 
temperature of about 1100°c., and the body 
and glaze are two distinct layers. 

Chinese Export Porcelain, on the other 
hand, is a hard-paste or true porcelain fired 
at a higher temperature, 1350°c. to 1450°c., 
and the body and glaze fuse as one layer. This 
Oriental porcelain was made at the great 
inland pottery center of Ching-té Chén and 
shipped from the Port of Canton. Among 
the designs made for the Eurpoean market 
were coats-of-arms of royalty or nobility 
American market pieces also had armorial 
devices, as well as patriotic designs such as 
eagles, monograms, ships, Biblical scenes, 
floral designs, and pictures copied from 
engravings, some of which were designed on 
special order. 

Those who did not have a coat-of-arms 
and desired this presitge often surrounded 
their monogram with a stock psuedo- 
armorial design such as the New York State 
Seal which appears on the Margaretta Fryer 
Wickser collection on bowl 72-154 and cup 
72-156. The same New York armorial motif, 
but with gold floral sprig instead of the 
monogram in the center, appears on waste 
bow! 72-155, saucer 72-157, tea caddy 72- 
158, custard cup 72-159, sugar bowl 72-160, 


‘Geoffrey A. Godden. The Illustrated Guide to Lowestoft Porcelain (New York, c. 1969), p. 2. 
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cup 72-161 and flagon 72-162. 

That the New York State armorial motif 
lacks authenticity is verified by the several 
omissions and alterations in the design used 
on the Chinese porcelain. In both, the figures 
of Liberty and Justice stand on a scroll; 
Justice is blindfolded and has a scale in her 
left hand; Liberty is discarding the royal 
crown with her left foot, and her right hand 
holds a staff bearing an adaptation of the 
Phrygian cap, a symbol of liberty throughout 
the ages; and above the two figures an eagle 
perches on a half globe. In the Chinese 
version, however, the eagle instead of 
defying the universe, somewhat tentatively 
waves a branch of laurel, while the rising sun 
which is dominant in the center of the 
official seal, is replaced by a rose, a cypher or 
a monogram. Moreover, in the Chinese 
version, Justice leans her right hand against 
the center shield, Whereas in the actual seal 
she holds a sword in her right hand. Not 
content with these changes, the Chinese 
omitted the all-important word, “Excelsior,” 
from the scroll and, in addition, introduced 
two entirely superfluous smaller shields near 
the bottom of the motif? An exact 
description of the arms of the state and the 
state flag occurs in New York Laws of 1909, 
chapter 59, article VI, section 70. 

The uniform coloring on all of these 
Chinese armorial pieces is an indication of a 
common origin for all Oriental versions of 
the New York arms. Liberty invariably 
appears in a bright blue dress with red sash, 
holding a red or gold cap, and Justice appears 
in some shade of green varying from bright 
emerald to a pale yellowish-green. The 
borders are of three kinds (1) wavy blue, (2) 
plain blue with stars which indicates an 
earlier date, and (3) wide blue with grape and 
leaf decoration which indicates a later date.’ 

The armorial design on cup 72-156 shows 
the closest resemblance'to the official New 
York State Seal. On this cup, as on the actual 
seal, Justice holds a sword in her right hand 


Homer Keyes. “Stare of Arms on Chinese 
Lowestoft,” Antiques, XVI (October, 1930), p. 321 


Ruth Ralston, “Chinese Lowestoft and the Arms of 
New York and Rhode Island.” Antiques, XV January, 
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Chinese Export Poreclain 


and, and there are no extra shields or sprig in 
the eagle's beak. In addition, this cup has the 
blue and gold star border mentioned above as 
indicating an earlier date. Cup 72-161 has a 
blue and gold star border as well. 

The earliest possible dating of this 
Chinese porcelain is dependent on the date 
of adoption of the New York State coat-of- 
arms. The following account relates the 
history of its modifications: 


Arms and Great Seal of the State ': Since 
the Revolution and the organization of 
New York as a State, the appointment by 
the Legislature of various commissions to 
prepare devices for the Great Seal of the 
State has resulted in five modifications. 
The Great Seal of 1777 was devised by a 
committee consisting of Messrs. Morris, 
Jay and Hobart, and was to be used for all 
the purposes for which the Crown Seal 
was used under the colony. The second 
form was the Arms and Seal complete, 
devised by a committee in 1778 
consisting of Governor George Clinton 
and Chancellor Livingston. 

The third Seal was devised pursuant to 
the provisions of an act passed in 1798, 
authorizing the Comptroller, Attorney- 
General and Surveyor-General to repair 
the old Seal or cause a new one to be 


1929), p. 42 


‘New York. Department of State. “Arms and Great 
Seal of the State” [Albany], n.d 
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made. This commission decided to make 
a new one and recorded a description of it 
on January 22, 1799. In 1809 the 
Legislature passed an act authorizing the 
Governor to prepare a new seal, which 
resulted in the fourth Great Seal, first 
used on November 28 of that year 

The fifth and last form given to the 
Arms, on the Seals of the State, was in 
1882, following a report by a commission 
consisung of Alonzo B 
Cornell, Secretary of State Joseph B. Carr, 
and Comptroller James W. Wadsworth 

The Great Seal of the State is in the 


Governor 


custody of the Secretary of State 

The first committee did not complete the 
design, and Clinton and 
Chancellor Livingston were given the task. 


Governor 


On March 16, 1778, the Legislature sitting at 
Poughkeepsie adopted the arms. Therefore, 
none of the porcelain with the New York 
State armorial design could have been made 
before 1778. A likely date is 1790-1815 
The ingenious Chinese copyists were most 
likely responsible for this rendition of the 
New York State The many 
discrepancies between the seal and the 


seal. 


porcelain motif suggest that the enterprising 
Chinese made up stock sets using this design 
and merely added a monogram or initial on 


lean M. Mudge Export 
American Trade, 1785-1835 (New York 


fig. 103 


Porcelain for 
1962), p. 170, 
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order. Such a procedure is not surprising 
since New York was the first state to enter 
the China trade when the Empress of Ohina 
returned from Canton in May 1!785.° The 
sate arrival of the ship marks the first time in 
the history of the colonies that goods could 
be delivered directly to them from the Far 
East, independent of European exporters 
who had been monopolizing the trade 

A possible source of the oriental design 
might have been the New York copper 
cents, or tokens of 1786-1787. On these coins 
the costume of the figures is no longer the 
early Dutch one, and the sweeping folds of 
the skirt of Liberty may have suggested the 
divided skirt of Chinese design. Moreover, 
many of these coins must have been carried 
by American ships to China 


Salt-glazed Stoneware 


The 
fashioned in molds to give it unusual shapes 
Sometimes it had 
and 


salt-glazed stoneware was often 


and decoration in relief 


simple "scratch-blue decoration 


occasionally, it was painted in colors. The 


Margaretta Fryer Wickser collection 


Francis Little. “America's East Indiamen and the 
China Trade dntijynes, XV (January, 1929), p. 28 
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includes two white teapots molded in the 
shape of a house, both of which were made in 
England about 1740.° Teapot 72-164 is a 
two-story house, height 4-1/2 in., with a 
serpent spout, a tinplate handle, and tinplate 
trim at the base and shoulder. Teapot 72-165 
is also a two-story house, height 6 in., with a 
dolphin spout and serpent handle. The 
white creamer 72-163, height 4 in., made 
about 1750 in England, probably in 
Staffordshire,’ is three-legged with a lion 
face at the top of each leg and has an overall 
relief decoration. 

The transparent glaze on this ware was 
achieved by throwing salt into the kiln when 
it reached maximum temperature. The salt, 
decomposed, forming sodium oxide and 
hydrochloric acid, the former combining 
with the alumina and silica of the surface of 
the wares to form a thin coating of glaze. 
Although this technique had been known in 
Germany for many years, John Astbury, 
whose works started in Staffordshire in 1700 
and closed in 1743, was credited with 
achieving a white product by adding calcined 
flints to a light-colored clay mixture. This 
process resulted in a ware that was hard and 
fairly light in weight, strong and white, but 
still not of the quality of the Chinese Export 
Porcelain which was thinner, translucent 
and lighter in weight. 

By 1770 the manufacture of salt-glazed 
stoneware had almost ceased. At about the 
same time, deposits of kaolin, the 
necessary ingredient to make the true hard- 
paste porcelain of the Chinese type, were 
discovered in Cornwall, England. On the 
Continent, production of true porcelain had 
been achieved by 1709 when in Meissen, 


Notes on Contributors 


Mrs. Jean W. Dunn, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, has a 
special interest in antique glass and china. 
She assisted in the recataloging and 
exhibiting of the glass and china collections 
of the Buffalo & Erie County Historical 


‘Griselda Lewis. A Picture History of English Pottery 
(New York, 1956), Plate 97 
‘Wolf Mankowitz and Reginald G. Haggar. The 
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Germany, Johann Boettger began making a 
porcelain called Dresden,” using kaolin. 

As the quality of the Chinese porcelain 
declined, the quality of the European 
products increased. Wares from the English 
factories of Wedgwood, Worcester, 
Staffordshire, and Liverpool had been 
imported simultaneously with the Chinese 
porcelain, but after 1810 gradually replaced 
them. Such pieces with a smooth body and 
precise transfer printing in the Western 
style became more appealing. Wares from 
the French centers of Sévres and Limoges 
with a light body and careful decoration also 
rose in demand. 

As had the Europeans, the Americans 
finally succeeded in making wares for their 
own marker. The first really successful 
manufacturer in America was William 
Tucker who operated from 1826-1838. Not 
until 1843 when factories in Bennington, 
Vermont, first made porcelain figures 
known as Parian ware, was American 
production comparable to Europe. 

The Margaretta Fryer Wickser collection 
marks two important steps toward the 
development of the fine porcelain available 
to us today. Potters everywhere shared the 
goal of unlocking the secret of the Orient. 
The Chinese Export Porcelain tea set pieces, 
though grayish by our standards, were 
considered very fashionable in the 
eighteenth century, Nevertheless, the quaint 
salt-glized stoneware teapots and creamer, 
though only an attempt in the direction of 
fine white porcelain, have a charm which can 
be valued over and above the coveted 
translucency of the Oriental porcelain. 


Society, particularly the "Tableware Trends 
in America” long-term exhibit. She is the 
author of several articles and pamphlets, 
including "'Glass—Lancaster and Lockport, 
New York,” Adventures in Western New 
York History, XVII, 1971. 


Concise Encyclopedia af English Pottery and Porcelain 
(New York, 1957), Plate 91 (f). 
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American Glass 
The Crawford Wettlaufer Collection 


Edited by Jean W. Dunn 


The Crawford Wettlaufer Collection represents the finest glassware 
blown in America from the late 1700's through the mid-nineteenth 
century. After that time, the freeblowing technique became less common in 
some areas in the face of dwindling supplies of wood for fuel, competition 
from foreign glass, and the challenge of the machine age. The majority of 
customers preferred the more fashionable glass imported from England 
and the Continent. The expansion of the market inland to inhabitants, who 
perhaps were not as selective, was limited by available transportation 
which was slow and costly and, furthermore, was limited to the months of 
the year when the few roads and waterways were open to travel. The later 
glass factories were more successful as the machine age brought in coal and 
gas for fuel and as the market increased due to an expanding population 
and protective tariffs which reduced foreign competition. 


Prior to the mid-nineteenth century, the raw materials, the methods, 
and the final product varied little from what they had been for centuries. 
Although glassmakers had many different formulae for making glass (a 
mixture of sand and alkalies), there were only three basic types: (bottle 
glass or green glass, the crudest type; window glass, somewhat more 
refined; and soda-lime and flint (lead) glass from which the table and 
ornamental wares were blown. Whichever type was made, it was possible 
for the glassblower seated on a spacial bench called a chair to shape the 
molten glass with but three tools: the blowpipe, the pontil rod (punty), and 
the pucellas often referred to simply as the tool. However, the use of molds, 
a technique dating from ancient times, made their work easier and 
increased production. Molds were of three general types: dip molds of one 
piece and pieced molds in both full-size and part-size, all allowing for 
expansion of the product by freeblowing after removal from the mold. 
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The simple styles of blown glass can best be appreciated for their 
graceful form and beautiful color. Decoration was secondary. The natural 
aquamarines, ambers, and olive-greens of common bottle glass were 
supplemented by the artificial colors of deep blue, emerald green, ruby, and 
amethyst. These more brilliant colors were achieved by adding metallic 
oxides to the mixture. Cobalt was added for blue, copper or iron for greens, 
copper or gold for ruby, and black oxide in certain proportions for clear 
glass and in other proportions for purple or black glass. 


The glass in the Wettlaufer Collection covers the complete spectrum 
with perhaps the natural colors of aquamarine (particularly the New York 
State pieces) and amber (particularly the Midwestern pieces) dominating. 
These so-called natural or bottle glass colors resulted from the impurities 
in the sand, Other pieces are the finer, more brilliant lead glass which can 
be determined only by an acid spot-test. The resonance or “ring” often 
associated with fine glass does not necessarily indicate that the product 
contains lead. Resonance depends largely on the shape and only partly on 
the material, regardless of age or source. For example, an item that flares 
out at the top may ring chiefly because of its bell-shape. The Stiegel-type 
diamond sugar bow] (Fig. 3) is very likely an example of lead glass, as well 
as the cranberry pitcher (Fig. 16) believed to have been made in Pittsburgh. 


The Wettlaufer Collection traces the influence of two pioneers in 
American glassmaking, both from Germany, Caspar Wistar in New Jersey 
and Henry Stiegel in Pennsylvania, and the spread of their techniques. 
Wistar's tradition of freeblown, sturdy and rather plain glass spread 
northward to New England and particularly into New York State which is 
represented by the Redford Glass Works in Clinton County, the Mount 
Vernon Glass Works in Oneida County, the Ellenville Glass Works in 
Ulster County, and the Lancaster Glass Works in Erie County. The Stiegel 
tradition of finer wrought, pattern-molded glass spread westward to 
Pittsburgh, West Virginia, and Ohio. Glass made in that general area is 
referred to as “Midwestern.” The Mantua Glass Works in Mantua, Ohio, 
and the Zanesville Glass Works in Zanesville, Ohio, as well as the factories 
of Pittsburgh, are represented in the Wettlaufer Collection. 


The following account of the development of glassblowing from its 
beginnings in the Middle East to its eventual emergence into Europe and 
America is an edited address given by Crawford Wettlaufer on April 9, 
1969, and illustrated by 35mm.slides of major pieces in his collection of 
American blown glass which were donated to the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society in 1973. 
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About 2,000 years ago, a revolution occurred in the art of glassmaking — the 
blowpipe was invented. For centuries before, small glass items had been formed 
by the sand-core process by dipping and redipping the core in molten glass or by 
winding threads of glass around the core and rolling it on a smooth stone. With 
bubble-blowing, vessels of almost limitless size could be fashioned for man's 
drinkable liquids. In fact, no article has served man more continuously 
throughout his lifetime than glass, although in some periods it was a luxury. 


Glassmaking is thought to have been the first industry undertaken in America 
in Colonial days. Strangely enough, alchough the need for window glass was 
acute, the first glass was blown for export rather than for local use. Because of the 
shortage of timber in England, the London Company established a factory in 
Jamestown, Virginia, to supply England with glass. In 1608, the second shipload 
of immigrants included eight German and Polish glassblowers. A factory was 
built about one mile north of the settlement in Jamestown, and records of ship 
captains indicate that its products were shipped to London by John Smith in 
1609. Possibly dark green bottles were the only product. Although the 
possibility of manufacturing beads to use in the Indian trade may have occurred 
to these early glassmakers, there is no evidence that beads were actually made in 
Jamestown. 


In spite of the failure of the first venture, the men of the London Company 
risked their capital on another try, A Captain Norton came to the Colonies in 
1621 with six Italian glassblowers, and a new factory was set up three-fourths of a 
mile from the original settlement in Jamestown. The site has recently been 
rediscovered and restored, 


A second pioneer venture in glassblowing occurred at Salem, Massachusetts, 
where the Concklin family was granted property in 1639 to setupa factory. Their 
output was possibly bottles of dark green and window glass. That house went 
out of existence sometime before 1660. 


South Jersey Glass 


Other attempts to establish glass factories took place in New York City 
beginning about 1645 and in Philadelphia about 1683, Not until 1739 in New 
Jersey was the first really successful glassworks started by Caspar Wistar in Salem 
County not far from Philadelphia. Wistar, a German who migrated to this 
country in 1717 at the age of 21, was the forerunner of hundreds of men of 
Germanic origin responsible for successful glassmaking in America. Indeed, in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth century, the largest number of glassblowers 
were German, and it is to Germany that we must look for the stylistic influences 
of much of our good, very early American glass. The W istarberg Works, as it was 
later known, ran continuously until the Revolution. Freeblown window glass 
and bottles of fairly thick common glass were their main products. Ina 
Philadelphia newspaper in 1769, Richard Wistar, a son of Caspar, advertised 
window glass, common bottles of all types and sizes, case bottles, containers for 
snuff and mustard, besides chemical wares such as retorts, globes, and tubes. 
Two of Wistar's workers started a plant in Glassboro, New Jersey, in 1775 which 
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Fig, 1: The yellow-green mug 73.60 
with strap handle and large thumbpiece was 
freeblown. The body is straight-sided with 
overall fine threading. Height 6-1/4 in. dia. 3- 
5/8 in, 

South Jersey, late 18th century. 


Fig. 2: The two-handled aquamarine 
vase 73.42 with opaque white loopings (in the 
English Nailsea tradition) was freeblown. The 
loopings were formed by applying threads of 
glass to the body and then rolling ic on the 
marver, a slab of marble or metal. Height 10- 
3/4 in, max. width 6-1/2 in, | 
South Jersey, 1840-1800, =e = s = 


later became the Whitney Glass Works. Glass made at these factories was 
commonly called South Jersey and is a rare find today. 


Stiegel-type Glass 

Wistar’s competitor in Pennsylvania was Henry Stiegel who produced glass of 
a higher quality. The manufacture of clear table glass of lead or soda-lime was 
first introduced in America in the 1760's by Stiegel. He produced clear and 
colored tablewares in competition with the English and Continental markets. 


Stiegel achieved more fame than any other maker of American glass because of 
the many romantic legends that grew about him. Born in Cologne, Germany, he 
arrived in Philadelphia in 1750. Aggressive and self-confident, he built three 
glasshouses, one at Elizabeth Furnace (1763) and two at Manheim, Pennsylvania 
(1765). He imported German glassblowers and during the period 1769 to May 
1774, Stiegel gave to the world most of the objects of blown glass that are 
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attributed to him. Although he had succeeded in his ambitions, his fantastic 
extravagances brought about his ruin. Hopelessly in debt, Stiegel was 
imprisoned in the fall of 1774. He died in 1778 and was buried in an unknown 
grave. His memory is kept alive, however, in Manheim each year during the 
Feast of Roses. 


Although a great deal of documentary evidence relating tw the Stiegel output 
has been found, his wares are so similar to their English and German 
counterparts that positive identification of Stiegel pieces is next to impossible. 
Students of glass, thercfore, prefer to use the term “Stiegel-type.” 


In addition to the greenish-colored glass and bottles, Stiegel produced rich 
blues, purples, amethysts, and emerald greens. Blue and amethyst are most 
frequently seen, often in the form of sugar bowls, creamers, salts, and pocket 
bottles in the pattern-molded “expanded diamond” design, or the daisy-like 
motif within a diamond combined with fluting. The “diamond-daisy” bottles 
are distinctively American and almost unquestionably of Stiegel origin, as they 
have never been identified with any foreign or later American glasshouse. 


Fig. 34: The sapphire blue sugar bow! 
74.66 was patterned in a diamond mold and 
expanded. The “set-in” cover (a typical 18th 
century form) has an applied, swirled finial 
Height overall 5-1/2 in., dia. 4 in 
Stievel-type, 1769-1774; 


Fig. 4: The amethyst flask 73.52 was 
pattern-molded in the “diamond-daisy” 
design and expanded. This chestnut (flat- 
shaped) flask was also called a “pocket” or 


toilet water” bortle and could have been used 
for cologne. Height 5 in., half-pint 
Strevel fy pe, about 1770. 
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Stiegel’s pattern-molded glass was perhaps his most distinctive. In the process 
of pattern-molding, a gather of glass was dipped or blown into a miniature mold 
of either one or more pieces to achieve the design, and then expanded to full-size 
by freeblowing. 


Stiegel also made enameled or painted glassware which showed the influence 
of the folk art of his native Germany and was popular throughout the 
Pennsylvania-Dutch villages. Records show that he employed enamelers in 1772. 
A great deal of this type of enameled ware was made in Europe and is often 
indistinguishable from Stiegel’s. 


Amelung Glass 


About 1785, a new enterprise appeared in Frederick, Maryland, the glassworks 
of John Amelung of Bremen, Germany, who brought with him many German 
workers and built two glasshouses. His output was crown (fine quality) window 
gla$s and a variety of glasswares decorated by engraving in the best German 


Fig. 5: The flip glass 75.56 was blown Fig, 6: The amber flip glass 73.58 was 
from clear ghiss and decorated in colored patterned ina 24-rib mold, relieved from the 
enamels. On the obverse are two lovebirds mold, and whirled to cause the ribs to swirl to 
flanked by a flower and leat spray, On the the left. Height 5-3/8 in,, dia. 4-1/2 in 
reverse is the inscription in two lines: “My Zanesville, Ohio 1800-1835, 
love you — Like me do.” Height 4 in., dia. 3- 

3/8 in 
Stregel, 1772-1774, 
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tradition. Goblets, flips, and bottles have been found with names, dates, or 
initials identifying them with Amelung. Characteristically, Amelung wares have 
a slight greenish or smoky tone. The Amelung enterprise failed in 1795, but the 
workers associated with him blazed new trails in glassmaking. 


Midwestern Glass (Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio) 

A few of the Amelung workers, under the leadership of Albert Gallatin, the 
Swiss immigrant who later became U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, migrated over 
the Alleghenies and founded a glasshouse in 1797 in New Geneva in Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, on the Monongahela River where they were joined by 
workers from Stiegel’s glassworks, Thus we have the beginning of the Ohio- 
Stiegel tradition, While Stiegel glass was ofter of the fine flint (lead) type, the 
Ohio glass was usually of ordinary soda-lime base. 


As far as we know, most of the fine Ohio pattern-molded wares were produced 
in Zanesville, Mantua, and Kent. The first factory in Zanesville was established 
in 1815, and several operated there until the 1850's. 


Fig. 8: The Amber flip glass 73.57 was 
patterned in a diamond mold and expanded 
(Inthe Midwest, the diamond was often larger 
and bolder thin Suegel’s.) Height 3-5/8 in., 
dian. 3-1/4 10 
Midwest (probably Ohio), 1800-1835 


Fig. 7; The amber flip glass 73.59 was 
patterned in a 22-rib mold. A glass this large 
was probably used as a mixing glass. Height 8 
3/8 in,, dia, 6-3/8 in 


Made 1800-1835 porsibly in the Midwest. 
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Fig. 9: The light green pitcher 73.82 


with “broken swirl” design is unique because 
of its large size. Height 8-1/2 in, max. width8 
in 

Zanesville, Ohio, 1816-1835 


Fig. 10: The amber sugar bowl 73.73 
was patterned in a 24-rib mold and expanded 
The ribs on the cover are swirled including the 
finial, The double dome and galleried rim are 
typical of Ohio factories. Height overall 7-1/2 
in., dia. 5 in 
Zanesville, Obin, 1816-1835. 


Flip glass was the term used to refer to glasses over three inches high that flared 
outward at the rim. A glass of this same type, but under three inches in 
height, was referred to as a whiskey glass. The term flip also referred to a spiced, 
sweetened drink of ale or beer to which a beaten egg was sometimes added. The 
owo flip glasses in Fig. 7 and Fig. 8 are referred to as “Midwestern” because the 
exact location of production is not known, The term Midwestern refers to glass 
made in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio as the Stiegel influence moved 
westward into the Ohio River Valley. 

Midwestern glass in the Stiegel tradition indicates a craftmanship in blowing 
and manipulating glass quite superior to that of most South Jersey glass. With 
the exception of only the finest of the Stiegel perfume and pocket bottles, the 
flasks and bottles produced in the Midwestern glasshouses operating during the 
first half of the nineteenth century have never been excelled and seldom equaled, 
in America or anywhere else, in color and delicacy of molded design. 
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Fig. 11: The amber pan or bow! 73.62 was patterned in a 24-rib mold, swirled and expanded 
Height 2-]/4 tn., dia. 9-1/2 in. 
Zanesville, Ohto, 1816-1835 


Fig. 12: The dark amber chicken 
whimsey or paperweight 73.61 was tooled 
from a solid gather of glass. Height 2 in, 
wingspread 43 in 
Zanesville, Obio, first half of nineteenth 
century. 


The Midwestern glass appears thinner and more fragile because it was usually 
blown from a smaller gather of glass than was customary of the South Jersey 
types. The shape and design of the pitcher in Fig. 9 are typically Midwestern. 
The “broken swirl” design was made by forcing a ball of glass into a miniature 
mold having perpendicular markings. These markings were swirled by spinning 
the pitcher on the punty rod. Then by again dipping the pitcher into the mold, 
the perpendicular markings reappeared and the result was the broken swirl. 


Mantua, Ohio, came into being as a glass center in 1821 where the Mantua 
Glass Works operated until 1829. They made fine freeblown and pattern-molded 
wares, as well as blown-3-mold glass. 

These pieces mark the end of the frontier of glassmaking in Ohio. In the 1850's 
glassblowing was fast disappearing as machines took over in the sixties and 
seventies. 
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Fig. 13; The pale amethyst footed bow! 
73.46 was patterned in a diamond mold and 
expanded to such a degree that only a slight 
diamond pattern appears. Height 3-5/4 in., 
dia. 5 in, 
Manta Glave Works, Mantua, Obio, 
aperuting 1821-1829. 


Pip. 14: The dark amethyst bowl 73.47 
was patterned in a diamond mold and 
expanded. Height 2 in., dia. 8-1/4 in 


Midwest, 1800-1835, 
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Pittsburgh Glass 


With the advent of the nineteenth century, flint (lead) glass manufacturing in 
America was held temporarily in abeyance because it was more fashionable to use 
the fine glass being imported from England and Ireland. Hundreds of thousands 
of drinking glasses were shipped across the Atlantic from Cork, Dublin, Belfast, 
and Waterford. English manufacturers even subsidized dealers in America, and it 
was only due to the Tariff of 1824, raising the import duty, that it was possible 
for American glasshouses to undersell the foreign markets. 


A glasshouse was established in Pittsburgh in 1807, and the early owners were 
Benjamin Bakewell and Benjamin Page. From the beginning, the lead glass of 
Pittsburgh was known for its brilliant quality and for the splendor of its cutting. 
In 182.1, Bakewell, taking advantage of the Franklin Institute's first Philadelphia 
exhibition to bring American manufacturers to the attention of the public, 
exhibited pieces of cut glass and received honorable mention. For years 
thereafter, Bakewell’s glass was shown at this annual event. The Bakewell firm 
remained in operation until 1882. 

The pitcher in Fig. 16 is very likely lead glass made in Pittsburgh. The heavy 
type ribbing, called “pillar molding,” was especially associated with Pittsburgh. 


soe 


Fiz. 15: The matching yellow sugar 
bowl 73.64,creamer 73.64, and pan 73.65 were 
freeblown. The petal foot on the sugar bow] 
shows the Stiegel influence, and the “set-in” 
cover is typical of Mantua, Ohio. Sugar bow! 
height 6 in.,dia. 3-5/8 in., creamer height 5 in,, 
max. width 4-3/8 in.; pan height 2 in,, dia. 5- 
510 
Mantua Glass Works, Mantua, Objio, 
operating 1821-1829 


Fig. 16; The cranberry pitcher 73.77 
with clear glass columns and hollow handle 
was pillar molded in an 8-rib mold, Height 8 
in, max. width 8-1/4 in 
Midwest (probably Pittsburgh), 1830-1870. 


Fig. 17: The amber pitcher 73.83 was 
pillar molded in an 8-rib mold. Height 8 tn., 
max. width 7-1/4 1n 
Midwest or England, 1830-1870. 
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Fig. 18: The sapphire blue sugar bow! 
73.47 was patterned in a 10-rib mold and 
expanded to wide-spaced vertical ribbing 
throughout the cover and finial. Height 
overall 6-1/4 in. dia. 4-1/8 in 
Midwest (probably Pittsburgh), 1815-1840. 


Fig. 19: The amethyst sugar bow! 73.71 
was patterned in a 12-rib mold and expanded 
into wide-spaced vertical ribbing. (The dome 
is typical of Pittsburgh and Ohio, and the 
button finial is common to Pittsburgh.) 
Height overall 6-7/8 in., dia. 4 in 
Midwest (probably Pittsburgh), 1815-1840. 


Pittsburgh was destined to become the greatest center of glassmaking in 
America. The unlimited supplies of coal and gas for fuel no doubt influenced its 
development. Firm after firm was organized, and although a great deal of early 
glass is recognized as coming from this area, it is only in rare instances that it can 
be attributed to a particular maker. A great deal of blown-molded glass was made 
in Pittsburgh much like that of Stiegel. 


Before the mid-nineteenth century, American glassblowers began to make 
cased or overlay glass after a technique practiced in Europe, especially in 
Bohemia. One or more layers were blown inside each other, the outer layer being 
blown first. When some of the layers were cut into a design, it was called overlay 
glass. 


New England Glass 


Inspired by the success of the Bakewells, a group of Bostonians, who had been 
making window glass at Boston and Chelmsford, began making flint (lead) 
glass. In 1814, a furnace was built in East Cambridge. This was the beginning of 
the great New England Glass Co., which was to become one of the largest glass 
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Fig. 20: The opaque pitcher 73.78 is 
liss having a marbled layer of blue and 
bluc-green (blown first) and an inner layer of 


deep amethyst. Height 6-3/8 in., max. width 
2-5/5 in 


| 
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Fig. 21: The opaque sugar bow! (no 
cover) 73.68 with petaled foot is cused glass 
with an outer layer of blue (blown first) and an 
inner layer of white. (It would have had a “set 
in” cover.) Height 4-3/8 in., dia. 4 in 
Probably made in Pittvbureh im the late 


divbteenth or early nineteenth century 


manufacturers in the world. Later, in 1825, the Boston and Sandwich Glass Co. 
was founded on Cape Cod. The early output of these Eastern Massachusetts 
glasshouses represented a new element. Up to that time, as in the Pittsburgh area, 
most of the blowers were German. However, the Massachusetts factories were 
manned by workers from England and Ireland who made glass in the best 
tradition of the British Isles. They made deliberate attempts to capture the 
British market which had been the source of all fine glass used in America, and 
they were successful, 


Through Yankee ingenuity, full-sized molds were made and hinged in three 
sections to allow for the safe removal of the glass. Production of this so-called 
blown-3-mold glass enabled America to compete with the English glass. Slight 
ridges or seams corresponding to the divisions of the mold can be detected on the 
finished pieces. Some of the pieces of blown-3-mold were blown into a pieced- 
mold merely to achieve the pattern and then were expanded. 


One category of American glass that is still available to the present day 
collector in some quantity is the historical flask with designs depicting the 
events of American life and history. These flasks were made in nearly all glass 
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Fig. 22: The clear glass footed bowl 
73.48 is blown-4-mold and was probably used 
ws a punch bowl The geometric design of 
diamond diapering between two bands of 
vertical ribs appears to be McKearin’s GII-18. 
Bowls such as these were expanded after 
removal from the mold. The ribbed foot would 
have been patterned in a flip glass mold and 
applied to the body. Height 6-3/4 in., dia. 8- 
1/2 in 
New Enelind, 1815-1835. 


Fig. 24: The pair of clear glass 
decanters 73.54 and 73.55 are blown-3-mold 
They are rare because of the double pattern 
They were first patcerned in an 18-rib mold 
and then blown into a full-size, 3-piece mold ‘ hy | 
so that the geometric sunburst patrern GUIL-S rr 
was superimposed on the ribbing. Height 7- 
1/2 in. and 8 in. respectively, dia. 4-1/4 in. 
New England, 1815-1835, 


factories from about 1816 until late in the nineteenth century. They were blown 
in two-piece molds usually from the common bottle glass in colors of various 
greens and ambers, although they do occur in blue, emerald green, and amethyst. 
Many used the portraits of presidents, and others used patriotic emblems and 
commemorated important events. In honor of the Freemasons, a fraternal 
organization, nearly forty varieties of flasks with the Masonic emblem were 
produced. The Masonic-Eagle flask in Fig. 24 (rare because of its amethyst color) 
was made in the Keene (Marlboro Street) Glass Works in New Hampshire when 
Justice Perry was in charge. Rather than make a new mold, he had the initials HS 
(for Henry Schoolcraft, the former owner) recarved and filled in to read I P (I 
being the Latin form of J) to identify the flask with himself, 


An item now quite definitely attributed to the New England area is the 
pancled vase such as Fig. 25 and 26. In the past, these were thought to have been 
made by Stiegel, but it is believed now that they are of the nineteenth century and 
were made in New England. The panel vases appear in amethyst, blue, and the 
very rare emerald green in Fig. 26. They were all patterned in dip molds and 
expanded to varying degrees so that the ribs forming the sides of the panels, 
extending to the pontil mark on the base, vary in prominence. 
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Fig, 24: The deep amethyst Masonic flask 75.91 was blown into. a full 


size, 2-piece mold having the Masonic emblem on che obverse and the engl 


with initiils | Pon the reverse. Height 7-1/2 1, pint 


Keene (Marlboro Sire: 


Fig. 25: The supphire blue pancled 
vase 73.44 with turned-down rim was pattern- 


molded to form the 13 rounded panel design 
Height 7-3/4 in., dia. 5-1/2 tn 

New Enpland (either the New England Glass 
Co. or the Boston and Sandwich Co.) about 


1830, . 


t) Glassy Works, Keene. New Hampshire, 1817-1820 


Fig. 26: The emerald green pancled 
vase 73.43 with turned-down rim is rare 
because of its color. It was pattern-molded to 
form the 12 rounded panel design. Height 
5/8 in., dia. 5-1/2 in 
New Envland (either the New England Glass 
Co. or the Boston aud Sandwich Glass Co.) 
about T8430 


New York State Glass 


In the years between 1820 and 1840, one hundred glasshouses were known to 
have been in operation in the United States, and New York State had its share. 
From the beginning of the nineteenth century until the 1870's, New York hada 
total of over forty glass factories. Some were in existence for only a short time; 
others operated with varying degrees of success over a considerable span of years. 


New York State followed the South Jersey tradition of Caspar Wistar of 
freeblown glass of a sturdy character. The predominating color was aquamarine, 
whether made at the Redford Glass Works near Plattsburgh, the Redwood 
Works near Watertown, or the Lockport or Lancaster factories in Western New 
York. The aquamarine color of New York State tended to be bluish compared to 
the South Jersey color which was greenish due to the chemicals in the sand which 
varied in the two areas. 


The lilypad was the outstanding decoration used on New York State 
freeblown glass, particularly what McKearin calls Lilypad H, a fairly vertical 
stem topped by a flat pad (Fig. 29). Lilypad U1, a flat pad at the top of a curved 
stem giving the appearance of waves (Fig. 32), was found particularly in New 
York State and in New Hampshire. Lilypad |, a vertical stem with a small, bead- 
like pad (Fig. 30 and 38) is considered by McKearin to be the earliest type. If 
indeed the lilypad was used in the late eighteenth century, Lilypad I would have 
been the style used. This design was achieved by dipping a partly blown piece 
about one-third of its height into molten glass. The extra coating was drawn over 
the piece and tooled into the lilypad design. Another decoration typical of New 
York State glass was the fine threading at the neck or rim which appears on all of 
the vases and pitchers listed below. 


Fig The emerald green sugar bowl | 
4.70 (no cover) was patterned in a 16-rib 

mold and expanded, Height 4-3/8 in., dia. 4 | 
7/8 in | 


Made 1825-1850. Location of manufacture 


MNERNOH 


Fig. 28: The plain green sugar bowl 
73.69 (no cover) was made 1825-1850. Height 
3-1/2 in., dia. 5-1/4 in 


Location of manufacture unknown 
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Fig, 29: The aquamarine pitcher 73.80 
with Lilypad I (vertical stem, flac pad) and 
deeply threaded neck was freeblown, Height 
7-7/8 in, max, width 8 in, 

Redford Glavs Works, Clinton County, New 
York, operating 1830-1850. 


Fig, 31: The aquamarine round jug 
73.53 with strap handle and petal foot was 
freeblown. Height 8 in., dia. 5-3/4 in. 
New York State, 1835-1860. 


Fig. 30; The aquamarine pitcher 73.81 
with Lilypad I (vertical stem, bead pad), 
straight (non-tapering) sides, crimped foot 
and double handle was freeblown. 

This pitcher could have been made in the 20th 
centnry,. 


Fig, 32: The aquamarine deep dish 
73.50 with Lilypad III (curved stem, flat pad) 
on one side and Ion the other was freeblown. 
Height 3-1/4 in., dia. @-1/2 in, 
New York State, 1825-1850, 
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Fig. 33: The yellow bow! 73.49 with an 


ethereal lilypad design was freeblown Height 


Se... oe a 3/8 in., dia. 6-5/8 in 
— — , iillenville Glass Co.. Ellenville, New York 


operating 1836 


[S8t) 


Fig. 34: The clear glass vase 73.4) with 
amber threading at the neck was freeblown. A 
gather of amber glass was applied to the bow! 
and tooled into a slizht wave-like design above 
7/8in., dia. 4-3/4 in 
cnville, New York, 


acrimped toot. Height 
Ellenville Glass Co 


operating 18396-1880 


Fig. 35: The dark amber sugar bowl 
73.72 with a fly-ball cover (to keep out the 


flies) and a crimped foot in the South Jersey 


tradition was freeblown. Height overall 7-3/4 
) 


in., dia, 4-1/2 in 
New Yar State, 1830-1860, 
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The Ellenville Glass Co., incorporated by workers from the Willington Glass 
Works in Connecticut, operated in Ulster County near present-day Kingston, 
New York, between 1836-1880. Amber was a natural color for Ellenville because 
of a high percentage of iron in the sand. 


There were several glasshouses on or near Lake Oneida, New York, and 
during the years 1840 to 1860 they were doing a flourishing business. The 
histories of some such as the Oneida, Utica, Cleveland, Union, Mount Vernon, 
Empire, and Peterboro companies have been recorded more or less in detail. 
Others, including the Durhamville and Dunbarton glass companies, are little 
known. They made mainly cylinder glass which is window glass. The 
Durhamvyille factory was built in 1845 and closed in 1890, 


The Mount Vernon Glass Works in Vernon, New York, Oneida County, is of 
special interest to collectors because many of its wares produced over a span of 
forty years can be identified. The Granger family became associated with the 
factory which had been organized in 1810 and closed in 1844 when the timber 
holdings became exhausted. The business was then moved to Saratoga, New 
York, and became known as the Mount Pleasant Glass Works. 


A glassworks was founded in Lockport, New York, in Niagara County, in 
1840. Sometime in the 1850's, a Mr. Hutchins acquired 100 percent interest, and 
his factory operated until 1872. Its products were bottles and several varieties of 
historical flasks, including one with a bust of George Washington. In its earlier 
days the company made some freeblown pieces with the lilypad decoration. A 
unique shade of blue (cornflower or true blue) was made in Lockport, as well as 
in Lancaster, New York. This blue is rare in New York State and has been 


Fig. 36: The aquamarine sugar bowl 
73.74 is blown-3-mold glass. Height overall 5- 
1/2 in., dia, 3-7/8 in, 
Mount Vernon Glass Co., Vernon, New York, 
Oneida County, operating 1810-1844. 
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Fig. 37: The aquamarine vase 73.45 
with flat foot, threaded neck and 
superimposed gadrooning was freeblown 
Height 8-1/8 in., dia. 4-1/2 in 
New York Stute, 1825-] 850 


Fig. 39: The blue pitcher 73.79 with 
Lilypad Il (vertical stem, flat pad) and 
threaded neck was freeblown, Height 8-1/2 
in., max. width 7 in. 

Lancaster Glass Works, Lancaster, New York, 


Erte County, 1850-1860. 


associated only with these two factories. Both also produced other blues, blue- 
greens, rich deep greens, yellow-greens, olive-greens, and ambers. 

The Lancaster Glass Works, Lancaster, New York, in Erie County was 
established in 1849 by a group of blowers from Pittsburgh. The plant operated 
under various owners from its inception until about 1881 when it became known 
as the Lancaster Cooperative Glass Works. During the 1870's, Lancaster was a 
big producer of brewer's bottles and containers for a wide variety of cure-alls 
with a high alcoholic content which, under the name of bitters, could be imbibed 
freely without fear of offending the temperance element of the community. 


Glass, a transformation of base material by the use of fire into a brilliant, 
transparent or opaque, colored or colorless substance which can be 
fashioned as man wills, has been one of civilization’s essential tools, With 
the invention of the blowpipe, glassblowing spread throughout the world 
from its cradle in the Eastern Mediterranean area. Henceforth, from nearly 
every European country where glass was made came the men who founded 
the American glasshouses. In America two styles predominated, German 
and English, and out of the convergence of the techniques of fabrication of 
these two countries, distinctly American characteristics emerged. 
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Fig. 38: The matching aquamarine 2-handled sugar bow! 73.75 and creamer 75.76 Lilypad | 
(vertical stem, bead pad) were freeblown. Sugar bow! height overall 5-4/4 in,, max. width 6-1/4 in.; 
creamer height 4-7/8 in., max. width 5-1/2 in. 

Although this type of lilypad desien has been associated with South Jersey in the past, these two 
pieces were more likely blown in New York State, 1825-1850 


The glass in the Crawford Wettlaufer Collection traces the development 
of the American glass industry from the late eighteenth century to the mid- 
nineteenth century when in some areas machines began to replace the 
craftsman. As the industry spread from its inception in Jamestown in 1608, 
the strongest influences were the techniques of two men of German origin, 
Caspar Wistar and Henry Stiegel. Wistar’s tradition of freeblown, sturdy 
glass called South Jersey-type spread northward particularly into New 
York State where the distinctly American lilypad design was most fully 
developed. On the other hand, Stiegel’s more delicate craftsmanship in 
pattern-molded designs spread westward into the Ohio River Valley, an 
area known as the ‘Midwest’ where glassblowing reached its acme in color 
and delicacy of design. 

Our earliest factories, some of which supplied glass for export as well as 
for local needs, went through the usual trials of an infant industry. After 
facing failure due to dwindling supplies and foreign competition, the 
industry was bolstered by the fast-approaching machine age and 
government protection in the way of higher tariffs on imports. However, 
with the economic advantages of mass production, certain sacrifices had to 
be made. By the mid-nineteenth century, the pride of the craftsman in the 
beauty of simplicity began to give way to the more decorative, mechanically 
pressed glass and later to the bold new experimental types of art glass. 
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Crawford Wettlaufer 


An avid collector of antique glass, Crawford 
Werttlaufer became intensely interested in the 
subject as a boy of 13 when he was given a Pikes 
Peak-American Eagle flask. This fascination led to 
a collection of more than 1,400 pieces with a 
concentration on American glass blown in the late 
1700's through the mid-1800's. 

His museum-in-his-home was incorporated in 
1961 as the Crawford Wettlaufer Gallery, under 
the New York State Board of Regents, as an 
educational organization. He gave much of his 
time to conducting personal tours of his gallery and 
giving illustrated lectures before interested groups 
and clubs. 

Apart from his own collection, 43 of the finest pieces were held by the Wettlaufer 
foundation, and under the terms of incorporation, were to be given to a non-profit 
organization or charity when the foundation ceased to exist. Mr. Wertlaufer died in 
February 1972 and his wife, Charlotte, one month later. In recognition of his close ties 
with the Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society, which he served as president from 1967 
until his death, all of the glass owned by the foundation was donated to the Historical 
Society. This part of the Wettlaufer collection included 5 vases, 5 bowls, 2 pans, 2 flasks, a 
jug, a pair of decanters, 4 flip glasses, a mug, | 1 sugar bowls, a creamer, 8 pitchers, and a 
whimsey chicken paperweight. 

His personal collection, part of which is still held by his family, also included a wide 
variety of decorative items, paperweights, perfume bottles, and bells. In addition, during 
the 1930's Mr. Wecttlaufer gathered a significant collection of Currier and Ives prints. 

His sense of civic responsibility to his native Buffalo extended to leadership roles with 
the Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Elmwood-Franklin School, the Erie County Republican 
Party, the Buffalo Club, Cherry Hill Country Club, and during the 1950's he served as 
civilian administrator of the Buffalo Filter Center which was responsible for tracking 
aircraft. 

During the 1971 Erie County Sesquicentennial, Mr. Wettlaufer was named co-chairman 
of the Committee which organized the extensive number of separate functions held 
during the 6-month-long celebration. 

In addition, he was president and co-founder of the Wilsolite Corporation of Buffalo, 
manufacturers of flexographic and lithographic materials; director of the Manufacturers 
and Traders Trust Company; and vice-president of Keystone Rubber Products. 

For fifty years, Crawford Wettlaufer devoted much of his life to fine antique American 
glass. Wherever he was, he was continually adding outstanding examples to his superb 
collection and sharing his interest with people who were as appreciative as he was of the 


beauty of glass. 


Mrs. Jean W. Dunn, a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, has a special 
interest in antique glass and china. She assisted in the recataloging and exhibiting of the 
glass and china collections of the Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society, and is the 
author of several articles and pamphlets, including “Glass — Lancaster and Lockport, 
New York,” Adventure in Western New York History, XVU, 1971 and "Chinese Export 
Porcelain and English Sale-Glazed Stoneware —Estate of Margaretta Fryer Wickser,” 
Niagara Frontier, Spring 1973. 
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FOREWORD 


When the New York State American Revolution Bicentennial Commission began 
in early 1970 to formulate plans for a series of symposia, it adopted the policy of 
taking the bicentennial to every area of the state. Implicit in this action was the 
understanding that the Commission would combine forces with a leading 
educational institution of the area in which the symposium would be held. There 
would be a marriage of organizational talents and funding. Both agencies stood to 
gain by such a cooperative effort. To this writing, the arrangement has worked to 
near perfection. 

The State Commission has sponsored symposia with Hofstra University 
(“Long Island and the Revolution’’), the State University College at Plattsburg 
(“North Country and the Revolution”), Sleepy Hollow Restorations, Inc., of 
Tarrytown (‘Loyalists in America”), and the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society (‘Western New York and the Revolution’’). The Buffalo symposium took 
place on October 16, 1973. The heart of the program was a set of four papers by 
accomplished specialists. 

Arthur “Bugs” Baer once wrote that “everything outside of New York is 
Bridgeport.’’ This type of provincialism is not unfamiliar to Western New York. 
(Indeed, it is even known to us Albanians!) We have some narrow-minded 
Yorkers in the Hudson, Mohawk, and Champlain Valleys who regard Western 
New York and the Revolution as mutually exclusive terms. It would not be proper 
to overvalue Western New York’s role in this dramatic chapter of state and 
national history. By the same token, it would not be proper to ignore it. The 
Revolution must be viewed like a giant puzzle. It had many separate parts, and 
only when these units are combined does the entire mosaic achieve a comprehen- 
sible form. What transpired in Western New York during the Revolution 
complements what took place at Ticonderoga, Stony Point, and Oriskany — and 
at Concord, Valley Forge, and Yorktown. 

The two papers printed in this special issue of Niagara Frontier provide insight 
into what did take place in Western New York. In the near future, the two 
remaining papers will be published. The State Commission has constantly 
stressed the need for residuals in the Bicentennial programming. This publica- 
tion and the one to follow represent such a residual. Decades from now, a new 
generation will derive value from what transpired in Buffalo in 1973. 

On behalf of Chairman John H. G. Pell and the State Commission, I wish to 
thank the officers and staff of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society for 
their magnificent cooperation. Special thanks are due to Dr. Walter S. Dunn, Jr., 
director of the Society, and Western New York’s two distinguished members of 
the State Commission: Vice Chairman Dr. E. K. Fretwell and Dr. I. Frank 
Mogavero. 


Louis Leonard Tucker 


State Historian 

Executive Director, 

New York State American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
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The Northern Indian Department and 


The American Revolution 


by Jonathan G. Rossie 


Since the American Revolution was in 
many respects a civil war, the 
animosities it bred were intense, and 
tended to color highly the histories sub- 
sequently written by participants and 
their descendants. As always, the 
winners — in this case the Patriots — 
enjoyed a privileged position in recoun- 
ting the origins, progress, and results of 
the revolt. In the process, American 
historians tended to seek out and record 
those ‘‘facts’’ which justified the 
rebellion, and ascribed noble motives 
and heroic deeds to the founders of the 
new Republic. Naturally, those who had 
opposed the Patriots were given short 
shrift, and characterized variously as 
misguided dupes, willing tools of the 
Ministry, or malicious fiends bent upon 
the destruction of American liberties. 

Perhaps nowhere in America was the 
horror of civil war felt more intensely 
than in the Mohawk Valley region of 
western New York. Here, in the course of 
the war, neighbors and kinsmen found 
themselves pitted against one another in 
a savage, often brutal, struggle — a 
struggle made all the more terrible by 
the widespread use of Indian war par- 
ties. Little wonder that the bitter 
heritage of that border war distorted the 
historical record for generations 
following the Peace of Paris. Indeed, 
until recently, there have been few 
successful attempts to objectively dis- 
cover what happened on the New York 
frontier — or, perhaps more important- 
ly, why it happened, 


1. Lorenzo Sabine, Biographical Sketches of 
Loyalists of the American Revolution (2 vols, 
1864). A more sympathetic view of Loyalism - 
although not of the partisans - was presented by A. 
C. Flick, Loyalism in New York (1901); J. H. 
Stork, Loyalists of Massachusetts (1910); I. S. 
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Those Loyalists who, with Indian aux- 
iliaries, carried death and destruction to 
the frontiers of New York and Penn- 
sylvania were characterized as inhuman 
monsters by the historians of the 19th 
century — and even, alas, the 20th 
century. The long unchallenged 
historical judgement rendered against 
the Loyalist partisans was succinctly 
stated by Lorenzo Sabine in his 
Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the 
American Revolution when he noted in 
his entry on John Butler: ‘The deeds of 
rapine, of murder, of hellish hue, which 
were perpetrated by Butler’s corps, can- 
not be related here. It is suf- 
ficient ... to say, that he commanded 
the sixteen hundred incarnate fiends 
who desolated Wyoming.” 

A serious attempt was made in the 
1930’s to view the border war and its 
participants more objectively. Howard 
Swiggett in his War out of Niagara 
... attempted to restore the character 
of John Butler, his son Walter, and those 
“incarnate fiends” they led.? Admitted- 
ly a refreshing change, Swiggett’s por- 
trayal of the Butlers as pure, nobly 
disinterested soldiers of the King left 
something to be desired. In effect, 
Swiggett went too far in his efforts at 
rehabilitation, and committed those 
very same sins of omission and exaggera- 
tion which he decried in the old, anti- 
Loyalist histories. 

It is to be hoped that with the 
Bicentennial celebration of the 
American Revolution, a balanced, 


Harrell, Loyalism in Virginia (1926); C. H. Van 
Tyne, Loyalists in the American Revolution 
(1926); and R. O. De Mond, Loyalists in North 
Carolina (1940). 

2. Howard Swiggett, War out of Niagara, Walter 
Butler and the Tory Rangers (1933). 
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judicious history of the New York border 
war will be forthcoming. Already recent 
histories have presented the American 
Loyalist in a sympathetic light, and the 
Patriots no longer enjoy the exclusive 
monopoly of virtue and moral rectitude.’ 
With the Loyalists ‘“dehorned”’ as it 
were, we may now be able to seek a 
better understanding of the motives and 
actions of Loyal New Yorkers who found 
themselves drawn into an internecine 
war with their own kin and former 
neighbors. 


Several factors made all but in- 
evitable the course the war would follow 
in the Mohawk Valley region. The first 
of these was the presence of a large 
number of Loyalists, including members 
of the most influential families, and the 
expulsion or imprisonment of many of 
these during the early years of the 
Revolution. For those forced to flee, 
leaving homes, property and, in some 
cases, loved ones to the none too tender 
mercies of Patriot committees of safety, 
nothing could be more natural than a 
fixed resolve to return, reclaim what was 
theirs, and wreck vengeance on their 
Patriot persecutors. Further, the con- 
tinued presence in the region of more 
discrete Loyalists would facilitate that 
return. 


A second factor was the military im- 
portance of the Mohawk Valley both as 
a supplier of grain and other com- 
modities to the rebelling armies, and as 
one of the two natural invasion routes 
between Canada and New York. If, as 
the Loyalists originally hoped, they 
could return to the Valley with the 
assistance of the British army, the area 
could be secured to the King’s cause. 
The failure of the campaign of 1777 
forced the British and Loyalists to turn 
to the alternative of destroying the 
Valley’s productivity. 


3. See in particular: W. H. Nelson, The 
American Tory (1961); Wallace Brown, The King's 
Friends (1966) and The Good Americans, the 
Loyalists in the American Revolution (1970). 


The third and final factor was the 
presence, in and adjacent to the dis- 
puted area, of the powerful Iroquois 
Confederacy. The return of the Loyalists 
either with a victorious British army or 
as border raiders, depended on the ac- 
tive support of the Iroquois through 
whose lands they must pass. Conversely, 
Iroquois neutrality or, worse, a pro- 
American alliance, would render the 
rebel frontier secure. The burden of 
securing Iroquois support for the British 
cause fell largely on the Northern Indian 
Department headed at the war’s out- 
break by Colonel Guy Johnson. Unfor- 
tunately for the Loyalists, the Indian 
Department was plagued by personal 
jealousy, weak leadership, and ad- 
ministrative disorganization which 
materially hindered its efforts to secure 
and effectively deploy the warriors of the 
Longhouse. 

The seeds of departmental discord 
were sown in 1774. In March of that 
year, aware of his approaching death, 
Sir William Johnson gave thought to the 
selection of his successor as Superinten- 
dent of the Northern Indians. Convinced 
that the successful regulation of Indian 
affairs in the interest of the Crown 
depended on the rapport and respect the 
Superintendent had with the Indians 
and his freedom from colonial in- 
terference, Sir William quite naturally 
looked to his close associates for accep- 
table candidates. 

According to Sir William, the leaders 
of the Iroquois Confederacy shared his 
concern, ‘They had reason to fear,” he 
wrote the Colonial Secretary, Lord Dart- 
mouth, “that in case of my death their 
affairs might fall into some of those 
channels which gave them their first 
prejudice against the English, or into 
the hands of some person unacquainted 
with the nature & politics of the people, 
and the duties of my office... .”"' The 

4. Sir William Johnson to Earl of Dartmouth, 17 
April 1774, E. B. O'Callaghan, ed., Documents 
Relative to the Colonial History of the State of 
New-York .,. (15 vols., 1856-1887) [NYCD], 
8:419. 
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obvious choice was Sir William’s son 
John, but the future second baronet 
made it clear that he did not wish the 
appointment. 

Johnson was now faced with a dif- 
ficult choice between his two sons-in- 
law, Daniel Claus and Guy Johnson. 
Claus was the senior deputy superinten- 
dent with vast experience in dealing 
with the Canadian and western Indians. 
Fluent in a number of Indian languages 
and skilled in diplomacy, Claus had 
spent most of the past ten years among 
the northern tribes during which time he 
earned the respect of his superior but 
also acquired that obscurity to higher 
officialdom that is often the lot of the 
man in the field. 

Guy Johnson, whose deputy 
superintendency was a few years junior 
to that of Claus, lacked Claus’ facility 
with Indian languages but had gained 
more experience in dealing with the Six 
Nations by acting as Sir William’s 
secretary. Also, as Sir William’s health 
failed, more and more of the ad- 
ministrative detail and correspondence 
fell to Guy and brought him to the 
attention of higher authority. 

Torn by the dilemma of choosing 
between men for whom he had the 
highest regard, Sir William explained 
his predicament to Daniel Claus. He 
conceded that by right of seniority, 
Claus should receive the appointment, 
but he feared that the Crown would fail 
to approve a man they knew so little 
about. On the other hand, he was quite 
certain that a nomination of Guy would 
succeed. If Claus agreed, Sir William 
proposed to nominate Guy but ar- 
range that the superintendent’s sal- 
ary would be divided equally between 
the brothers-in-law and no difference in 
rank or superiority would be observed 
between the two. With some reluctance, 
Claus agreed to this arrangement which, 


5. Daniel Claus, “Memorandum,” Claus Papers 
(Public Archives of Canada [PAC]), vol. 21. 

6. Johnson to Dartmouth, 17 April 1774, NYCD, 
8:419-21. 
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whatever its merits in maintaining fami- 
ly harmony, placed Guy and Daniel in 
an ambiguous situation that boded ill 
for the future.* 

Content with his solution of a difficult 
problem, Sir William wrote the Earl of 
Dartmouth recommending Guy Johnson 
as his successor and dispatched another 
letter to General Thomas Gage urging 
him to support the nomination." Shortly 
thereafter, on July 11, 1774, while con- 
ducting a Six Nation’s conference at 
Johnson Hall, Sir William collapsed and 
died, 

Acting under his authority as 
commander-in-chief in America, 
General Gage directed Guy Johnson to 
assume direction of Indian affairs as 
Acting Superintendent. At the same 
time, Gage informed Dartmouth of his 
action and urged confirmation of Guy 
Johnson’s appointment as Superinten- 
dent, commenting that he “had for some 
time transacted most of the Indian 
business, and I believe him to be both 
capable, and fit for the employment.’”’ 

Guy Johnson assumed the direction of 
Indian affairs in the north at a most 
impropitious time. Fanned by radical 
propaganda, popular reaction against 
the Intolerable Acts was sweeping 
through the colonies beginning a chain 
of events which culminated the 
following year in armed rebellion. The 
authority of the Crown in America, on 
which the Indian superintendency so 
heavily depended, was in jeopardy. 

There were, of course, many colonists 
who viewed the spreading rebellion with 
mounting horror and clung desperately 
to their loyalty to the Crown. With few 
exceptions, their opposition to the 
growing power of the revolutionary fac- 
tion was weak and ineffectual. Even in 
the Mohawk Valley where the Loyalists 
were not only numerous but also oc- 
cupied key positions of authority, the 


7. General Thomas Gage to Earl of Dartmouth, 
18 July 1774, A. C. Flick, J. Sullivan, and M. W. 
Hamilton, eds., William Johnson Papers (11 vols., 
1921-1953), 8:1185-86. 
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Sir William Johnson, Superintendent of the 
Northern Indian Department 


friends of the King fared poorly. Sir 
John Johnson, who had inherited not 
only his father’s baronetcy and vast 
landownings, but also an influence over 
large numbers of tenants, dependants, 
and settlers long accustomed to looking 
to Johnson Hall for leadership, was in a 
strong position to rally Loyalist senti- 
ment to oppose Patriot machinations in 
Tryon County. In addition, the county 
militia was dominated by officers with 
Loyalist sympathies who could expect a 
majority of the rank and file to follow 
their lead. Finally, Guy Johnson and 
Daniel Claus from their position of in- 
fluence with the Indians, could and did 
raise local fears that the Indians would 
be loosed against those who dared op- 
pose the Loyalist leadership. 

In the end, with all of these advan- 
tages, Sir John was able to do little to 
check the growing influence of the extra- 
legal local committees and the New 
York Congress or halt the mounting 
persecution of his Loyalist neighbors. 


8. An excellent account of the tragic position of 
the Iroquois during the rebellion is Barbara 


Part of this may be due to a lack of that 
forceful leadership and decisiveness that 
so characterized his father. But it was 
also inherent in the nature of the conflict 
that was erupting throughout the 
colonies. The Johnsons, like oth- 
er Loyalists, clug far too long to the 
conviction that the Crown would put an 
end to lawlessness and restore authority 
to its proper channels. Consequently, 
those extra-legal bodies from the Con- 
tinental Congress down to the local 
committees succeeded in usurping the 
instruments of power and became the de 
facto governing power. For the Johnsons 
and the Mohawk Valley Loyalists this 
meant that the strength they possessed 
at first was quickly and effectively 
stripped from them. The provincial 
militia was brought under the New York 
Congress, and Loyalists purged from its 
ranks. Men who refused to swear 
allegiance to the new government were 
disarmed, and, if still considered 
dangerous, either banished, jailed, or 
released under bond to assure their 
future good behavior. 


At the same time, Johnson and Claus 
found it impossible to convince the 
Iroquois Confederacy that it was in its 
interest to support Britain in her dispute 
with the colonies. The Indians were far 
more receptive to messages sent by the 
Contential Congress urging them to stay 
out of a family fight in which the Iro- 
quois had nothing to gain and 
everything to lose. Reinforcing the 
traditional Longhouse policy of neutrali- 
ty in white men’s disputes was the 
apparent weakness of Britain in dealing 
with her rebellious colonies. With the 
principal British army besieged in 
Boston, and the weak Canadian garrison 
bracing for an American invasion, the 
Iroquois concluded a pact of friendship 
and neutrality with congressional com- 
missioners at Albany in August of 1775.* 

Pressed continually by the Earl of 


Graymont’s The Iroquois in the American Revolu- 
tion (1972). 
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Dartmouth, Johnson and Claus had 
done what they could to obtain a com- 
mitment from the Iroquois to support 
the King. Their reward, for what was in 
any event a fruitless effort, was to 
become the object of a patriot posse 
intent on making them prisoner. 
Realizing that if he remained and even 
escaped capture, his usefulness as In- 
dian Superintendent would be at an end 
since he could no longer move freely, 
Guy Johnson along with Daniel Claus, 
John and Walter Butler, and a number 
of other white and Indian supporters — 
including Joseph Brant — departed up 
river to Indian country and thence to 
Canada. There was nothing furtive 
about their leaving — their force 
numbered some 250 armed men — and 
raised an alarm throughout the valley 
among those who feared that it presaged 
attacks on the exposed frontier 
settlements. 

While escaping capture, Guy Johnson 
and the department he headed were now 
in a disadvantageous position to effec- 
tively manage Indian affairs. The 
headquarters from which the Depart- 
ment had for so long operated, in the 
midst of the strongly supportive 
Mohawk nation, was lost to them. In 
addition, the fact that they had been 
driven out by the patriots would not 
strengthen their position with the In- 
dians. But for Johnson and Claus, worse 
trouble lay ahead. 

Arriving in Montreal in July of 1775, 
Johnson and Claus were immediately 
caught up in Governor-General Guy 
Carleton’s preparations to receive an 
American invasion force then forming at 
Ft. Ticonderoga. To assist Carleton, 
Johnson held a large conference of Cana- 
dian Indians at La Chine on July 26 
which continued to the end of the 
month. War belts were distributed with 
the intent of having large parties sent to 
harrass the Americans on Lake 
Champlain. Heartened by the Indian 
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response, Johnson’s sense of ac- 
complishment was short-lived. Carleton 
refused to allow the Indians to operate 
outside the borders of the Province of 
Quebec — that is, south of the 45th 
degree of latitude. The Indians greeted 
this piece of bureaucratic officiousness 
by observing that while they had 
willingly taken up the hatchet, “they 
were afraid the axe would cut them if 
they kept it long without using it.” In 
the end, most of the Indians went home, 
after weeks of inactivity during which 
they were alternately plied with liquor 
and robbed by the white inhabitants 
and soldiers.” 

Frustrated by Carleton’s continued 
interference in their attempts to use 
Indians effectively against American 
forces on Lake Champlain, Claus and 
Johnson next learned that the Indian 
Department had been dealt a crippling 
blow by the Ministry. On the 10th of 
September, Major John Campbell 
arrived at Montreal with a royal com- 
mission appointing him Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs in Canada. Since the 
conquest of Canada by England, the 
Indians there had been the special 
charge of Daniel Claus, so Campbell’s 
appointment was a particularly painful 
blow for him. Guy Johnson was also 
appalled at having a large segment of 
the area hitherto under his supervision 
taken from him. Just as disturbing for 
both men was that Campbell knew little 
of Indian affairs and his only apparent 
qualification for the post was having 
married the daughter of La Corne St. 
Luc, the former head of Indian affairs 
under the French regime. Staggered by 
this new development, Johnson and 
Claus lost no time in securing passage on 
the next ship to England in hopes of 
securing some satisfactory realignment 
of the Indian Department. As Guy John- 
son put it, in a commendably restrained 
manner, “. . . Major Campbell's powers 
as Agent for Canada must occasion some 
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difficulties that would eventually 
obstruct the service. ...’’ Arriving in 
England, Johnson and Claus found that 
Lord George Germain had succeeded 
Dartmouth as head of the American 
Department, and while he agreed that 
his predecessor's appointment of Major 
Campbell had been unwise, there was 
nothing he could (or would) do about the 
matter. Guy Johnson received a commis- 
sion as Superintendent of the Six 
Nations and their confederates and 
offered a Deputy Superintendency to his 
brother-in-law. Claus did not feel he 
could accept the offer since it would 
make him subordinate to Johnson with 
inferior pay — a significant change from 
the arrangement made by Sir William. 
Thus, he received half the Su- 
perintendent’s salary from the time of 
Sir William’s death to March 26, 1776, 
and announced his determination to 
wait in England and find some post in 
Canada where he believed his services 
would be most valuable. Guy Johnson 
sailed for New York City to join the 
army under Sir William Howe." 

In the absence of the two senior of- 
ficers of the Indian department, General 
Guy Carleton appointed John Butler to 
the post of Deputy Superintendent, and 
directed him to act for Superintendent 
Johnson until the latter returned from 
England. Carleton’s selection of Butler 
was to lead to bitter recriminations by 
Daniel Claus and to add to the 
department’s already considerable 
problems, a devisive feud between its 
two senior deputy superintendents. 


John Butler was born in Connecticut 
in 1728, but his father, Captain Walter 
Butler, commandant at Fort Hunter, 
moved the family to the Mohawk Valley 
in 1742. John Butler served in numerous 
campaigns — most under Sir William — 
throughout the French and Indian War 
and rose to the provincial rank of Lt. 
Colonel. Following the war he was 
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associated with the Indian Department, 
principally as an interpreter, and 
carried on a lucrative trade with the 
Indians. While no one could doubt that 
he had experience in dealing with the 
Indians, some could and did question his 
qualifications for the high, responsible 
post in the department to which 
Carleton appointed him. 

Of critical importance for the 
management of Indian affairs was the 
fact that during the crucial year of 1776, 
responsibility for that task in the north 
rested with a man who lacked the 
stature and experience to command the 
complete respect of the Indians. In coun- 
cils with representatives of the Six 
Nations and other tribes, Butler 
vigorously pleaded the King’s cause and 
urged their support. However, with the 
exception of the Mohawks — who 
needed no convincing — and some 
wavering on the part of the Senecas and 
Cayugas, he failed to budge the Iroquois 
from their official policy of neutrality. 
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Indeed, according to his major critic, 
Daniel Claus, the modest success in 
stirring some of the Indians to action in 
1776 was due to the efforts of Joseph 
Brant — who had returned with Guy 
Johnson and made his way to Niagara — 
and not Butler, whom Claus bitterly 
criticized for his “backwardness and 
inactivity... .”” 

In fact, Butler seemed to be jealous of 
Brant’s success, and had greeted the 
latter upon his return to Niagara in 1776 
with marked coolness. Brant was later to 
complain that Butler took every oppor- 
tunity to obstruct his operations by 
refusing to grant his raiding parties 
sufficient powder and other supplies. 
Claus, always quick to ascribe the worst 
motives to Butler, claimed his actions 
were prompted by envy of the younger 
man’s spirit and success. Whatever the 
true reasons, the enmity between Butler 
and the department’s most active In- 
dian leader constituted another factor 
which limited the effectiveness of the 
department during the war." 

Meanwhile, the two men most 
qualified to direct the Department’s 
affairs were far removed from the coun- 
cil fires of western New York. Guy 
Johnson, who arrived in Staten Island in 
late July, 1776, remained in New York 
City for the next two and a half years, 
planning to accompany a_ victorious 
British Army in its march up the Hud- 
son to Albany. He therefore did not 
assume direct, effective leadership of 
the Department he headed until late 
1779, and many of the problems that 
plagued the Department during those 
critical years were exacerbated by his 
long absence. 

For his part, Daniel Claus continued 
his discussions with the Ministry in an 
effort to secure appointment as joint 
superintendent with Johnson in the Six 
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Nations Department in keeping with Sir 
William’s intentions, or, failing that, the 
superintendency of the Canadian 
Department. With little prospect of 
gaining either appointment, Claus, 
upon being informed of plans for a 
northern campaign in 1777 accepted a 
commission as Superintendent for the 
Indians accompanying Barry St. Leger’s 
expedition to the Mohawk Valley." 

Although it was clear that Claus’ 
commission gave him authority over the 
Indians and agents of the Six Nations 
Department who would take part in the 
campaign — the Canadian Indians un- 
der Campbell already earmarked to sup- 
port Burgoyne — Claus’ status in the 
department once the campaign was con- 
cluded was ambiguous to say the least. 
To make matters worse, Sir Guy 
Carleton, under whom Claus would have 
to work, was a bitter enemy of Lord 
George Germain and viewed Claus’ 
appointment as a gratuitous in- 
terference in his command by the 
Secretary of State. 

Claus sensed Carleton’s hostility as 
soon as he returned to Canada in June of 
1777. The General spurned his request 
for specific orders and refused to grant 
him military rank (although Claus, like 
all senior officers in the Indian Depart- 
ment, had a courtesy rank of Colonel 
and was a half pay Captain in the 
Regular Army). Carleton also refused to 
authorize the purchase of Indian goods 
(tomahawks, knives, kettles, blankets, 
and paint) which Claus insisted would 
be necessary. The General assured him 
that Colonel Butler would have taken 
care to provide such items." 

More disturbing to Claus was the 
failure of the Canadian commander to 
obtain accurate information concerning 
the strength of the principal obstacle to 
the expedition — Fort Stanwix. The 
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gathering of intelligence was one task 
the Indian officers with small groups of 
Indians were eminently suited for, but 
Carleton, and initially St. Leger, 
depended on a dated report from Col. 
Butler to the effect that the Fort was ina 
weak state with a garrison of 60 men and 
a wooden palisade which could be easily 
breached by the expedition’s two six- 
and two three-pounders. 


Unsatisfied, Claus immediately dis- 
patched an experienced department of- 
ficer, John Hare, with a band of 
Mohawks under John Odiserundy to 
reconnoiter the Fort and bring back 
prisoners for interrogation. This party 
returned towards the end of June with 
five prisoners, four scalps, and the dis- 
turbing news that Stanwix was being 
strengthened with earth implacements 
and the garrison had been increased to 
nearly six hundred men. St. Leger, 
promoted to brigadier’s rank for the 
expedition, refused to believe the 
prisoners’ statements — which proved to 
be quite accurate — and the expedition 
proceeded with a comforting but inac- 
curate estimate of the enemy’s strength. 


In the end, of course, St. Leger’s 
invasion failed. The Fort Stanwix gar- 
rison refused to surrender and remained 
unimpressed by the puny efforts of the 
six- and three-pounders to make some 
impression on the sturdy sod-covered 
walls of the fort. The only major tactical 
success, the crushing defeat of 
Herkimer’s Tryon County militia at 
Oriskany, left the Indians despondent 
over their losses — 33 dead — and the 
plundering of their camp by the fort’s 
garrison while the battle was in progress. 
In assessing the causes for the ex- 
pedition’s failure, St. Leger blamed the 
Indians’ and their white officers’ lack of 
aggressiveness after Oriskany and their 
precipitous retreat when they learned of 
an approaching relief force of Continen- 
tials under Major General Benedict Ar- 
nold. 
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Daniel Claus, as the man responsible 
for the Indians, quite naturally found 
other reasons for the failure. ‘“Thus has 
an expedition miscarried,’ he reported, 
“merely for want of timely and good 
intelligence. For it is impossible to 
believe that had the Brigadier St. Leger 
known the real state of the fort and 
garrison of Fort Stanwix, he could 
possibly have proceeded from Montreal 
without a sufficient train of artillery and 
his full complement of troops.” He 
singled out for particular blame John 
Butler’s handling of affairs at Niagara 
for spending large sums of money on the 
Indians over the past two years but at 
the same time keeping them inactive." 


While the causes for St. Leger’s failure 
were undoubtedly more complex than 
either he or Claus perceived, Claus did 
his best during the remaining years of 
the war to see that the commanding 
general in Canada was supplied with a 
constant flow of reliable intelligence 
concerning developments in northern 
and central New York. To accomplish 
this, he would send into the Valley 
regular scouts of mixed parties of In- 
dians and whites and create a network of 
informants from Albany to Fort 
Stanwix. 


There seems to have been no im- 
mediate recognition of the most impor- 
tant consequence of St. Leger’s failure 
for the Loyalists and the Indian depart- 
ment. Efforts to secure the Mohawk 
region by the British having failed, a 
concerted attempt to destroy its produc- 
tivity and drive the Patriot settlers back 
to Schenectady would now be made, 
with the Indian Department assuming 
the major responsibility to assure its 
success. The role played by former 
Valley residents now attached to the 
Indian Department, Sir John Johnson’s 
Royal New Yorkers, or the soon to be 
organized Butler’s Rangers, would 
deepen the hatred which had been firm- 
ly implanted at Oriskany. On that 
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desperate and bloody field Loyalist and 
Patriot fought for hours in deadly com- 
bat that left hundreds of Tryon Country 
militia dead and mutilated at the hands 
of relatives, former neighbors, and the 
Indians they led. General Herkimer, the 
militia’s commander, might well have 
glimpsed his brother, brother-in-law, 
and nephew — all Loyalist officers — 
directing the Indians in the battle. 


With the end of the St. Leger cam- 
paign, Sir Guy Carleton refused to 
recognize that Claus had any position in 
the Indian department and at the same 
time refused to honor the payment of 
accounts that Claus presented to him." 
In the first instance, Carleton was 
technically correct. Claus’ appoint- 
ment as Superintendent was limited to 
the duration of the campaign, but the 
structure of the Six Nations Department 
was flexible enough to allow the ap- 
pointment as a Deputy Superintendent 
someone with Claus’ credentials as an 
experienced, and indeed, senior Indian 
officer on the continent. Such a position 
was desperately needed to coordinate 
the activities of the Department between 
the officer commanding in Canada and 
the Department's operating base at 
Niagara. The need for such a position, 
and Claus as the man to fill it, was 
immediately recognized by Carleton’s 
successor, General Frederick Haldi- 
mand when he assumed the command in 
1778. In the meantime, without official 
authorization, Claus attempted to bring 
some order to the Six Nations Depart- 
ment and the Indian affairs it was 
supposed to superintend. 


In the matter of the accounts, 
Carleton was simply petty. He approved 
without question the accounts presented 
by John Butler — when legally those 
accounts should have been rendered to 
Claus for approval — and forced Claus 
to appeal to London to secure money to 
appease his creditors. Besides causing 
Claus some embarrassment, this action 
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served to exacerbate the already 
strained relations between Claus and 
John Butler. Bitterly remarking that in 
his 15 years as chief Indian agent in 
Canada he had not spent one fourth 
what Butler had in two years, Claus 
nurtured dark suspicions concerning 
Butler’s misuse of public monies. 

Also of immediate concern to Claus 
was Carleton’s prompt approval of 
Butler’s request to form and command a 
corps of rangers at Niagara. Butler's 
avowed purpose was to form a corps of 
woods-wise Loyalists, most of whom 
were former residents of the Mohawk 
region, who could serve as a screen and 
intelligence gathering units for future 
military operations, and, in the interim 
between major campaigns, carry the war 
to the American frontier in small unit 
raids on exposed settlements. Whatever 
value such an organization might have, 
Butler's means of creating it raised 
serious problems for the Indian Depart- 
ment. 

The officers and most of the men for 
the new ranger corps were recruited from 
the Indian Department, thus depriving 
the Department of some of its more 
experienced and valuable men. This 
broke with existing Department policy, 
established by Sir William Johnson, to 
intermix rangers and Indians while on 
service. Also, the rule that all rangers 
had to be acquainted with the Indians 
and their language, was not consistently 
maintained by Butler'* —a fact which in 
future operations led to numerous 
problems when Butler’s Rangers, as they 
most frequently did, were acting in 
conjunction with the Indians. A further 
complication was added by Butler’s 
retention of his position as Deputy 
Superintendent in the Six Nations 
Department which made him directly 
responsible to two superiors—one in the 
military and the other in the Indian 
Department. Inevitably, his critics 
claimed that Butler became increasingly 
more concerned with the success and 
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glorification of his Rangers (which he 
soon expanded to two corps) and less 
attentive to his responsibilities in the 
Indian Department. Besides baffling 
future historians who would find it all 
but impossible to distinguish between 
actions by Butler’s Rangers and the 
rangers of the Indian Department, the 
development of Butler’s corps created a 
spirit of competition between the two 
which did little to promote the 
Loyalists’ cause. 

There was another basis for Claus’ 
hostility toward the formation of 
Butler’s Rangers. While he could justify 
the operational necessity of employing 
Indians against the Rebels, he thought it 
no “great merit’”’ for white men to vie 
with the Indians in the “killing, bur- 
ning, and destroying” that inevitably 
would occur.” 

Claus’ concern over Butler’s activities 
was secondary to the mounting problem 
of securing the full support of the Iro- 
quois and employing the Indians more 
effectively. One of the side effects of the 
battle of Oriskany had been an open 
rupture within the Iroquois 
Confederacy. Oneidas had fought with 
the Rebels in the engagement, and in 
retribution the Six Nations Indians 
under Claus had burned a nearby 
Oneida settlement, destroyed the corps, 
and killed or driven off their cattle. The 
Oneidas countered by driving Mary 
Brant and her family and the pro- 
British Mohawks from their homes in 
the Upper and Lower Mohawk towns. 
More than one hundred were forced to 
seek sanctuary in Canada.*” 

Thus, in addition to the department’s 
continuing attempt to convince the 
League of the Six Nations that its future 
security depended on an active 
allegiance to Great Britain, efforts now 
had to be exerted to reunify the 
Longhouse. For, as long as the Oneidas, 
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Tuscaroras, and some of the Onondagas 
cooperated with the Americans they 
would constitute a serious threat to 
British efforts to win the unqualified 
support of the remaining Iroquois. The 
so-called ‘Rebel Iroquois’’ frequently 
sent emissaries to the Iroquois villages in 
western New York and Canada urging 
their brethren to desert the British and 
make their peace with the Americans 
while they still had time to do so. 
Counteracting this propaganda was a 
long and often frustrating task for the 
Indian Department, and they would not 
be entirely successful until 1780 when, 
in the aftermath of the Clinton-Sullivan 
campaign, the enraged Mohawks, 
Senecas, Cayugas, and Onondagas firm- 
ly pledged themselves to the King’s 
cause and coerced most of their errant 
Oneida and Tuscarora brothers to join 
them on the warpath. 

The problem of the proper employ- 
ment of the Indians was also one which 
the Department only partially solved. 
“Indians with small bodies of troops are 
often exposed to what appears to them 
as very discouraging difficulties,’’ com- 
mented Guy Johnson in 1778, “‘in which 
cases they cannot be expected to keep 
together like British troops . . . They do 
not adopt the same ideas of bravery, 
neither can they feel so much interest in 
our cause as Britons do. ...” Still, he 
saw great utility in employing them as 
security and intelligence gathering 
scouts, and “to strike terror into the 
enemy.’”' Johnson also claimed that 
reports of Indian cruelty were ex- 
aggerated, rather naively claiming “that 
the tomahawk which is so much talked 
of, is seldom used but to smoke through, 
or to cut wood with, and that they are 
very rarely guilty of any cruelty more 
than scalping the dead, in which article, 
even, they may be restrained.’’” 

Claus could agree with Johnson’s 
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assessment of the proper means of using 
the Indians, and did his best to imple- 
ment those ideas. However, he could not 
share his brother-in-law’s optimism con- 
cerning the conduct of Indians on such 
missions. The presence of experienced 
white officers could act as a restraining 
influence, but despite repeated injunc- 
tions that women, children, unarmed or 
wounded men should not be molested, 
the taking of scalps could not be 
prevented — and, indeed the agents 
recognized the usefulness of the practice 
in maintaining morale. For instance, 
Claus while complaining that the In- 
dians refused to take alive any man 
found in arms against them — “‘for fear 
they say they should come again when 
released” — observed with approbation 
the return of a party under Captain Frye 
with ten scalps which they gave with 
proper ceremony to the Canadian In- 
dians to “keep up their martial spirit.” 


Nevertheless, as Claus and others 
continued to emphasize the need for 
prisoners to provide intelligence, more 
prisoners and fewer scalps were the 
result — particularly if the Indians did 
not experience losses which called for 
revenge. Consequently, most of the tales 
of Indian atrocities against defenseless 
settlers were the product of Patriot 
propaganda or postwar elaboration by 
fireside tale-spinners. 


Senior officers in the Department lost 
no opportunity to report what they con- 
sidered evidences of humanity shown by 
the raiding parties they sent out. One 
such involved a party of 22 Mohawks 
and 3 rangers dispatched from St. Johns 
to gather information in the Lake 
George area in July of 1779. The party 
surprised the commanding officer at 
Fort George, Major Hopkins, along with 
several officers and men of his com- 
mand, and three women, having a picnic 
and picking huckleberries on a small 
island near the fort. In the fire-fight that 
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ensued after Major Hopkins refused 
their demands to surrender, the Major, a 
captain, a corporal, and five privates 
were killed and scalped. The remaining 
soldiers were taken prisoner, eight in all, 
and although unfortunately two of the 
women were unluckily killed, they were 
not scalped and the third was left on the 
island unmolested. Obviously, the sur- 
viving woman, surrounded by her dead 
and mutilated friends, would not be as 
impressed with the humanity of the 
raiders as were Department officials.” 


Despite the Department’s continuing 
concern that their raiding parties should 
act in a humane fashion, the shift in 
emphasis from intelligence gathering to 
destruction of the Mohawk region’s 
productivity dramatically increased the 
horror and hatred with which the 
settlers viewed their red and white 
tormentors. 


This change in emphasis was forced 
upon the Indian Department by the 
British decision not to mount another 
major northern offensive after the twin 
disasters of 1777. This precluded the use 
of the Indians as a screening force for 
a major invasion and substantially 
reduced the usefulness of the in- 
telligence they gathered concerning 
American defenses in western and 
northern New York. With military 
operations in the north shifting to 
southern New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, the only significant 
military role the Indians could now play 
would be the destruction of the grain 
and cattle raised in the region and 
destined for the support of Washington’s 
army. Thus, increasingly after 1777, the 
department recorded the achievements 
of its raiding parties in numbers of farms 
burned, crops and cattle destroyed, and 
farmers killed or carried off to captivity 
in Canada. 


Purely from a military standpoint, the 
new tactics adopted by the Indian 
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Department and Butler’s Rangers were 
necessary and successful. Vast quan- 
tities of provisions were destroyed, near- 
ly half the population (according to one 
source) forced to flee the land, and 
troops diverted from the main army to 
protect the frontier. However, the fact 
that the desolation was wrought by kin 
and former neighbors transformed the 
operations into an emotionally charged 
blood feud which created an atmosphere 
in which atrocities became not only 
possible but probable. A turning point 
in the border war was reached in the fall 
of 1778. 


With the exception of the blood bath 
at Oriskany, the border had not suffered 
greatly after more than three years of 
war, but in the summer of 1778, attacks 
by Loyalists and Indians began on a new 
scale. In late June, Colonel John Butler 
with a mixed force of Rangers and 
Indians struck the prosperous 
settlements in the Wyoming Valley, 
and, although there was no massacre of 
non-combatants as later alleged, the 
militia which attempted to defend the 
valley were bloodily defeated with more 
than 300 killed as opposed to Butler's 
losses of one Indian and two Rangers 
killed, and eight Indians wounded. 


During the same month, Joseph Brant 
with a force composed principally of 
Rangers and Mohawks began a cam- 
paign of destruction against the 
settlements in central New York start- 
ing at the head of Otsego Lake, 
sweeping through the Schoharie Valley, 
and culminating at German Flats in 
September. The most devastating blow 
was that struck at German Flats on 
September 17th, during which Brant 
with 300 whites and one hundred fifty 
Indians burned sixty-three houses, fifty- 
seven barns (with grain and fodder), 
three grist mills, one saw mill, and drove 
off 235 horses, 229 horned cattle and 269 
sheep — besides destroying a great 
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number of hogs which they obviously 
did not relish driving through the 
woods.”” 

The destruction of German Flats was 
accomplished without the death of a 
single non-combatant; however, this 
may have been due less to restraint by 
the raiders than the fact that the 
forewarned populace had sought refuge 
in nearby blockhouses and forts. In the 
final major raid of the season, at Cherry 
Valley, the people were not as fortunate. 

The Cherry Valley massacre, with its 
indiscriminate slaughter of women and 
children, did more than all the other 
incidents of the border war to blacken 
the image of the Loyalist rangers and 
their Indian allies. But although it 
became associated in most people’s 
minds with what they considered to be 
the typical bloodthirstyness of those 
‘incarnate fiends” it was in truth 
atypical behavior. Although no one may 
ever know for certain why the massacre 
took place or who was responsible, the 
general causes were clear from the first, 
and constituted for Daniel Claus a vin- 
dication of his warnings concerning the 
formation of Butler’s Rangers. 

The attack was conceived and ex- 
ecuted by Captain Walter Butler, Major 
Butler’s son, who, with little previous 
experience with either Indians or 
military operations, was exercising his 
first independent command over a 
detachment of some 400 Rangers and an 
equal number of Indians. Following the 
practice of Butler’s Rangers — and 
contrary to that of the Indian Depart- 
ment — the Rangers were to attack the 
fort as a separate group while the In- 
dians were expected, as a separate force, 
to assist in the attack. Had the Indians 
been under the direction of a strong 
leader, and had Walter Butler been 
more experienced, the attack might 
have succeeded in its primary objective, 
the capture of the fort. Unfortunately, 
neither was the case. 


J.A. Holden, eds., Public Papers of George Clinton 
... (10 vols., 1899-1914), 4:47-49, 
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Instead of a single strong leader, the 
Indians, mostly Senecas, were led by a 
number of head warriors more inclined 
to compete with one another than to 
cooperate. The Indians also had little 
respect for Butler who had nearly lost 
their support altogether by his harsh 
treatment of Joseph Brant. Brant with 
his own party rendezvoused with 
Butler’s force before the attack, and 
Butler asserted his right to command 


Joseph Brant, from a painting in the National 
Gallery, Ottawa, Canada 


both parties. Brant, senior to Butler, 
denied his authority and threatened to 
lead his own party back to Niagara. The 
Indians with Butler’s party then ex- 
pressed their doubts concerning Butler’s 
experience and indicated that they 
would quit the expedition if Brant did. 
Thus, as he put it, against his better 
judgement but for the good of the ser- 
vice, Brant agreed to go along and suffer 
Butler’s supercilious behavior. However, 
90 of the white rangers who had served 
with Brant all summer refused to accept 


26. Daniel Claus to General Haldimand, 17 
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Butler’s command, and, ignoring his 
threats to treat them all as rebels, 
returned towards the settlements to hide 
themselves until spring.” 


On November 11, Butler attacked the 
fort as planned, with the support of 
Brant and his small band of Mohawks, 
but the rest of the Indians, leaderless 
and disgruntled, instead of attacking 
the fort, proceeded to loot the small 
settlement and slaughter the in- 
habitants. Without the Indian’s sup- 
port, the attack on the fort failed and 
before order could be restored 32 
civilians — mostly women and children 
— and 16 soldiers had been killed. 


Claus, Brant, and other Indian 
Department officers were shocked and 
outraged by what had happened. They 
made clear their opinion that respon- 
sibility for the tragedy rested squarely 
with Walter Butler. Adding to their 
bitterness, was the fact that a large 
percentage of the civilians killed were 
well-known Loyalists. Consequently, the 
Cherry Valley massacre widened the 
breach between the Indian Department 
and Butler’s Rangers, and Daniel Claus 
from this point on increased his efforts 
to discredit John Butler and the corps he 
commanded. 


Another result of the Cherry Valley 
massacre and the raids which had 
preceded it, was the decision by the 
Continental Congress to mount a major 
campaign against the Indian country in 
1779 to destroy the Iroquois capacity to 
wage war, and, hopefully, capture the 
posts from which the raiding parties 
were supplied and dispatched — 
Niagara, Carleton Island, and 
Oswegatchie. However, the ensuing 
campaign, led by Generals John 
Sullivan and James Clinton, was only 
partially successful. It laid waste the 
Cayuga and Seneca country (while an 
auxilliary expedition destroyed the 
Onondaga villages) and defeated 


March 1779, Claus Papers [PAC], 25:82-84. 


Butler’s force of Loyalists and Indians at 
Newtown. But it failed to push on and 
capture Niagara. 


The success of the campaign rested 
mostly on the destruction of the Seneca, 
Cayuga and Onondaga villages, their 
crops, orchards, granaries, and 
livestock, which forced thousands of 
Indians to pour into Niagara and 
become a drain on the British army 
which now had to feed them. But the 
campaign did not secure the New York 
frontier, for instead of destroying the 
Indians’ will to fight, it united the 
Iroquois in the common cause of 
avenging their losses. 


Daniel Claus predicted that “if the 
Rebels don’t settle matters with 
England this winter, the next campaign 
will be the most bloody and barbarous 
ever heard of in the world.’””’ 


Guy Johnson, having at long last 
reached Niagara in the late fall of 1778, 
was overwhelmed by the problem posed 
by the refugee Iroquois — initially some 
3,500. But Johnson was encouraged by 
the new spirit of the Indians. He agreed 
that the warriors would be eager to 
retaliate in the coming year, and even 
hoped “‘to be able to amuse them a little 
on the frontiers during the winter.” 
With Johnson energetically organizing 
and dispatching raiding parties, Claus’ 
prediction for 1780 was largely realized. 
Between February 11 and the Ist of July 
nearly 500 Indians and whites from the 
Indian Department made forays against 
the frontier. Then from July through 
October large parties of 300 and 400 were 
loosed upon the settlements and, 
seconded by Sir John Johnson and his 
Royal New Yorkers, desolated the 
Schoharie and Mohawk Valleys.*’ 


However, the vastly increased activity 
of the Indians and the destruction 


27. Daniel Claus to John Blackburne, 4 
November 1779, Claus Papers |PAC], 25:142-44. 

28. Guy Johnson to Daniel Claus, 21 November 
1779, Claus Papers [PAC], 25:152-55, 


wrought upon the frontiers in 1780 and 
1781 could not alter the course of the war 
now rapidly approaching its end. Some 
might wonder what effect the Indians 
could have had if the Indian Depart- 
ment had succeeded in mustering the 
strength in 1776 that they were able to 
gather after 1779. One man, at least, had 
no doubts on that subject. Daniel Claus, 
drawing upon his long years of ex- 
perience with the Indians offered this 
assessment of their value to the war 
effort: ‘“‘The Six Nations have a 
rediculous (sic) notion that the balance 
of power on the American continent is in 
their hands. The French last war with 
immense expence had almost every In- 
dian on the Continent in their interest, 
but savage faith is so precarious in war 
that all expence & bribery is thrown 
away upon them for they join neither 
partly heartily until they are sure which 
will prevail, and then they join when not 
wanted & fall upon the loosing party. . .; 
the only means to make them act any 
ways hearty is to endeavour to draw 
them on to loose blood when revenge will 
undo all bribery.’”’ 


While there may be a trace of 
cynicism in Claus’ evaluation, it does 
place in proper perspective the role 
played by the Indian Department in the 
war for American Independence. It was 
a supporting role for the main theaters 
of British operations, gathering in- 
telligence, forcing the diversion of 
American forces, and destroying 
produce and material needed for the 
American war effort. The Department 
could have accomplished more in all 
three of these tasks if it had had more 
effective leadership and been free of 
internal discord, but it never could have 
played a decisive part in determining 
the outcome of the Revolution. 


29. Graymont, 229. 


30. Daniel Claus to General Haldimand, 15 May 
1780, Claus Papers [PAC], 25:184-87. 
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The British Navy on the 


Upper Great Lakes 1760-1789' 


by Daniel B. Reibel 


The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River system is now viewed as one unit 
draining a huge hinterland in two coun- 
tries. But to the men in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, whose only 
transportation was small boats, it was 
viewed as several systems. The first was 
the St. Lawrence River itself west to 
Montreal. The second was the “Lower” 
Lake, or Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence River east to Montreal. The 
third was the “Upper”’ Lakes, or those of 
Huron, Michigan, Erie, St. Clair, and 
Superior, to give them in the order 
people were likely to think of them. It is 
to the Upper Great Lakes that we are 
going to confine this paper. 

For all practical purposes, the only 
method of transportation available in 
this period was by small boats or canoes. 
The French did not think of the Niagara 
River as a passage. They were confined 
to the Ottawa River system by several 
factors, the main one being the enmity 
of the Iroquois Nation but also by the 
economics of the fur trade. Most of the 
trade on the Upper Great Lakes was 
confined to the northern reaches of Lake 
Huron, Lake Michigan, and Lake 
Superior. There were few Indians living 
in the lower Huron, St. Clair, and Erie 
River system until later in the 
eighteenth century, and hence, no fur 
trade there. However, by 1760, there 
were many Indians living in the Lower 
Lake Huron area and even into the 
Maumee River Valley. 

When the Fall of Montreal in 1760 
opened up the Upper Great Lakes to the 
British, it also opened the Niagara 
passage to the Upper Great Lakes. This 
was because the Iroquois were now allies 


1. This paper was published in another version 
and a shorter form as “Shipping of the Great 
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rather than enemies. This passage was 
attractive as it was the shortest and 
easiest passage. The Ottawa River 
system was still controlled (economical- 
ly) by French fur traders, their late 
enemies. And finally, the mass of their 
troops was in Upstate New York and 
Pennsylvania. Although the longer the 
British were in control of the Upper 
Lakes, the more they came to depend on 
the Ottawa River system, they were 
quick to seize the Niagara River passage 
as a means of controlling the Upper 
Lakes. Speaking in military terms, con- 
trol of Montreal, Quebec, and Niagara 
gave the British absolute control of the 
whole St. Lawrence-Great Lakes basin. 


One of the historical puzzles of North 
American history is the complete lack of 
any attempt by the French to under- 
stand North America as a naval 
problem. Avoiding the question of how 
they even expected to get troops and 
supplies into their dominion and how 
they expected to get the fruits of their 
labor home across the Atlantic, the 
French totally failed to see the advan- 
tages of the Great Lakes as a method of 
transportation. They were never thought 
of in terms of a naval problem. 


Ignoring this question and speaking 
only in terms of the mercantile theory of 
economics, as it was understood then, in 
the midst of a huge supply of naval 
stores, the French had to import such 
things as pitch and turpentine from 
Europe. Captain Donald Campbell, the 
first British commandant of Detroit, 
could not find enough pitch in Detroit in 
1760 to patch a canoe. 


Lakes 1760-1796," Telescope Il, 9 (Sept., 1962), 
192-198. 


Another strange aspect of this is that 
the British expected to do the same 
thing at first. They also expected to 
exploit the Great Lakes region as if it 
were some bucolic land from the pen of 
Rousseau. The difference between the 
French and the British is this: it took the 
British one or two years to learn the 
reality of the geography of the area, the 
French never did learn in a period of 
over 100 years. 

The French had not treated the great 
inland seas as a naval problem, It is 
rather stange that the British, with their 
long naval tradition, did not either at 
first. This is all the more surprising 
when one considers the naval nature of 
the war that was just ending and the 
need for mobility in a potentially hostile 
area of vast extent. Despite this, the 
British tried to supply Detroit by driving 
cattle overland from Pittsburgh in the 
winter of 1760. The fact that the cattle 
finally made it in reasonably good shape 
did not disguise the fact that land 
transportation was too impractical. The 
only practical means of transportation 
available was by water. The only boats 
available were batteau and canoes.’ In 
this paper we are going to confine our 
comments to the naval aspects, hence to 
ships. 

The first attempt to build a ship was 
rather modest. In 1761, a batteau was 
furnished with a mast and sail. It may 
have been decked. It was quickly 
wrecked. The British had also ex- 
perimented with whaleboats, evidently 
with sails. Major Henry Gladwin had a 
“»pinnance” (pinnacle) built for him on 
the way to Detroit. This may have been 
one of the whaleboats that Jeffrey 
Amherst was always talking about in 
dispatches. The use of these boats only 

2. The batteau was a development of the 
French. It was a large rugged double-ended boat 
around 30 feet long and carrying from three to 
seven tons. Although it carried a sail, it was 
generally paddled by a crew of about eight men. 
The canoe used in freight was generally a dugout 
canoe with the gunwales extended with strakes. It 


was also about 30 feet long and carried about three 
tons. A birchbark canoe of the same dimensions 


illustrated that the batteau and canoe, 
after years of development, were ideally 
suited to the conditions of the lakes at 
that time. For the rest of the Colonial 
period on the Great Lakes, most freight 
and people were carried by one of these 
types of boats even though ships became 
increasingly important. 

Why then, with a successful form of 
transportation at hand, did the British 
first build vessels on the Lakes? It was to 
explore them. The British had just con- 
quered a vast territory and had to de- 
pend on the word of French fur traders 
and unreliable maps to tell them what 
they had acquired. There were also 
several posts in French hands to be 
taken over. The decision to build ships 
was made from headquarters in Albany 
and did not extend from any request 
from the men in the field. 

I have sent to Lake Erie to Prepare 

and Build two Armed Vessels for 

Exploring the Upper Lakes, and to 

See the Situation of the Posts, and the 

State of the Country near the 

Lakes..." 

The ironworks and naval supplies 
were sent from New York through 
Albany. This reflected the British uncer- 
tainty about the St. Lawrence route and 
the fact that the military headquarters 
was in New York. A Mr. Theis was sent 
to build the ships.' The lack of skilled 
workmen was eased by sending 300 
troops to help build the ships. Mr. Theis 
got right to work and the schooner 
Huron was launched the same year, 
although too late to go in service. She 
was 60 tons and carried 14 small guns. 
This was the first decked ship to appear 
on the Upper Great Lakes in 82 years. 
Like the Griffon, built and wrecked in 
1679, her life was short. When the Huron 
was also used. There was a wide variation in types. 

3. Jeffrey Amherst to William Johnson, Albany, 
May 30, 1761, in The Papers of Sir William 
Johnson, Milton Hamilton and Albert B. Correy, 
eds., Albany, 1951, X, 274, henceforth SWJP. 


4. Nothing is known about Mr. Theis other than 
that he was from Philadelphia, was a shipwright 
and a good one. 
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was well under construction, a second 
ship was started, the sloop 
Michigan,which was launched in 
1762.° The first ships followed ocean- 
going construction and were not too 
successful on the lakes. As experience 
developed, a distinct style of Great 
Lakes sailing vessel was to evolve. 

Although the ships had been 
specifically built to explore the Great 
Lakes, their ocean-going rig made it 
difficult for them to go through the 
shoals in Lake St. Clair, and they were 
used, as were most ships in this period, 
to go only from Niagara to Detroit. 
However, the water in the St. Clair 
Strait seems to have been unusually low 
in this period, which would have made 
the passage through Lake St. Clair more 
difficult. 

A complication developed while the 
ships were being built. Sir William 
Johnson, the British Indian Agent, in 
passing over the carrying place at 
Niagara, noticed that a house was being 
built near the place where the boat was 
being built. He had made a specific 
treaty with the Indians stating that 
nothing would be built at the Niagara 
Strait. In looking around, he found 
several other houses under construction 
and piles of lumber here and there along 
the shore. This was forbidden by treaty 
with the Iroquois. Since he was on his 
way to Detroit to make peace with the 
Indians there, he did not want any 
trouble to his rear. He immediately 
complained to General Amherst, who 
ordered the houses removed.® Sir 
William Johnson’s anger over this inci- 
dent and General Amherst’s quick 
response were indications that the prime 
military problem in the Great Lakes was 
not the water but the Indians. The final 
control over who would dominate the 
Great Lakes was in the hands of the 


5. A painting by Argent Archer of the Huron and 
the Michigan is in the Marine Collection of the 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. We are using the 
term “ship’’ for anything which is not a boat. 

6. William Johnson, Fort Niagara, Jeffrey, 
Amherst, Albany, July 29, 1761, SWJP, X, 322. He 
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numerous Indian tribes. With the 
powerful Iroquois at their backs and 
with the uncertain feelings of the In- 
dians (who were still French allies) in 
front of them, the British did not want 
to have anything happen which could 
cause friction. When one looks for a 
reason why the control of the Upper 
Lakes was passed from Niagara to 
Detroit, this is one of the reasons. There 
are others which will be discussed below, 
One also wonders if the houses were 
removed at Amherst’s order or were they 
left to stand? 

Even though it was becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the ships’ main role 
was to supply the forts, the idea of 
exploring the Great Lakes persisted. An 
English gentleman, Sir Robert Davers 
(or Danvers) and a small party went to 
explore the passages of the St. Clair 
River in 1763 so that the sloop could get 
up the river. One of the first actions of 
the Indians in the Pontiac War was to 
massacre Davers and his party. The 
cause for this action is probably found in 
the Davers party just being handy, but 
the Indians may have feared their ac- 
tivities. 

The wisdom of having armed vessels 
on the Upper Great Lakes became clear 
that year (1763), when Pontiac started 
his war.’ Although neither vessel was at 
hand when the war started, they were 
able to bring in supplies when other 
means failed. The schooner Huron spent 
most of the summer in the Detroit River, 
protecting Fort Detroit’s flanks. It was 
the Indians’ first taste of seapower. With 
the Huron, Major Gladwin was able to 
attack the Indians’ camps, protect the 
fort until the houses under the walls 
were burned, and interdict Indian travel 
up and down the Detroit River, The 
Indians were helpless. They tried armed 
sorties against the two vessels and at one 


avoids the term “boatyard” and says “where the 
boat is being built." The boat in this case is the 
Huron, 

7. To the British this was the Pontiac 
Conspiracy or Rebellion; to the Indians it was the 
Pontiac War; and we are going to call it that. 
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time even occupied the deck of the sloop 
Michigan.* With the aid of British 
prisoners, they built several fire rafts 
and sent them against the ships. 
Nothing worked and the British con- 
trolled the river against the Indians 
during the whole war. The effectiveness 
of the ships may be seen in the fact that 
two or three attempts to supply the fort 
from batteaux failed, while none from 
the ships did. 

The sloop Michigan was not as useful, 
so finally, the British started using her 
to supply the fort. She was sent back 
and forth to Niagara several times. She 
could sail away away from the dangers 
of the shore, while batteaux could not. 
Late in 1763, the Michigan was wrecked 
on the southern shore of Lake Erie. This 
is the second shipwreck on the Upper 
Lakes. The first was the Griffon in 1679. 
The sloop was driven up on a shoal. She 
was salvaged and taken to Detroit. 
Evidently her design was poor for the 
Lakes, and the cabins were cut down 
and she was re-rigged. She was renamed 
the Beaver and lasted until some time 
about 1771-72. It was experiences such 
as these that were to evolve a distinctly 
Great Lakes design for ships. Nothing 
can better illustrate the Indians’ total 
lack of command at sea than the fact 
that the sloop ran aground, had her guns 
removed, was floated again, and rowed 
and poled up to Detroit, all without once 
being molested by the Indians. 

The British reinforced Fort Detroit 
the next year (1764). Although the man 
in charge of the relief, Colonel John 
Bradstreet, had enough troops to be able 
to transport them to Detroit by the 
usual batteau and canoe, several things 
became evident. One was that the ships 
had proved extemely useful; two, the 
Indians were a force to be reckoned with; 
and, three, the Niagara portage was 
extremely vulnerable to Indian attacks. 
They immediately set about doing 


8. This was the only ship action of any kind on 
the Upper Great Lakes until 1813. 
9. Jeffrey Amherst, Albany, to Thomas Gage, 


something about all of these problems. 
Four ships were laid down at Niagara 
in 1764, These, were (in the order built) 
the sloop Charlotte, the schooners 
Gladwin and Boston, and the Victory, 
which was very small and may have 
been a sloop." These ships were able, 
with the Huron, to supply the various 
forts and to control the Great Lakes. Up 
until now, the ships had been under the 
command of army subalterns with 
British soldiers and French voyageurs as 
sailors. They had been under the com- 
mand of the Commandant at Detroit 
but had worked out of Niagara. This had 
not worked too well. Some of their ships 
could get up to Michilimackinac. 


A naval command was set up in the 
Upper Great Lakes under the command 
of (army) Lieutenant Alexander Grant. 
He actually had some naval experience. 
As a matter of fact, there were an 
amazing number of naval personnel who 
joined the army and ended up on the 
Great Lakes. Grant is referred to as 
“Captain” in official dispatches after 
this. Whether that was an army or a 
navy rank, real or courtesy, is unknown. 
Everyone called him “Commodore.” 
The British also forbade the private 
construction of any boat over the size of 
a common boat, or about ten tons. This 
rule was brought about by several fac- 
tors, one being the nature of the peace 
treaty discussed below, the other that 
the British quite rightly did not trust the 
fur traders in anything over the size of 
an open boat. 

The Indian problem became part of a 
larger picture. The Peace of Paris in 
1763 made certain the British title to the 
western country which had formerly 
belonged to France. Whatever their real 
motives were, the Crown took almost 
immediate steps to protect the interests 
of the Indians and the fur trade. The 
Proclamation of 1763 closed off settle- 
ment in the Upper Great Lakes. This in 


New York, Nov. 17, 1763, The Correspondence of 


General Thomas Gage, Clarence Carter, ed., New 
Haven, 1933, II, 212. 
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turn solved, or put off, the Indian 
problem, as most conflicts with the 
Indians began over land. The Indians 
had discovered that settlement meant 
their destruction. With this stopped, 
officially if not actually, the problem of 
making peace with the Indians was 
made much easier. 


As a naval problem, the Proclamation 
of 1763 meant that the British had the 
legal right to supervise the activities of 
the fur trade over a huge inland sea. 
Most of the control could be applied at 
the small forts at the various straits, 
particularly Detroit, Michilimackinac, 
and Niagara, but ships were needed 
also. With the new emphasis on forts, 
the four ships built at Niagara in 1764 
answered the problem of supply, 
defense, and control. 


With the decision to limit the control 
of the Great Lakes to a military supervi- 
sion of the fur trade and the few French 
inhabitants, something had to be done 
about a more permanent naval es- 
tablishment. The Pontiac War had il- 
lustrated quite clearly that the control of 
the Upper Great Lakes was easier to 
maintain at Detroit and 
Michilimackinac than at Niagara. On 
the John Bradstreet expedition, steps 
were taken to build a shipyard, a rope 
walk, a sail loft, a small block factory, 
and a large wharf at Detroit.'’ Israel 
Putnam was there with some of the 
Connecticut Militia, and one of the 
fondest pieces of folklore in Detroit is 
the belief that he built all of these things 
himself. Putnam’s troops were part of 
the labor force which did some of the 
work, but Putnam did nothing and does 
not even mention the construction in his 
memoirs.'' Although the operation at 
Detroit was never very large, all con- 
struction operations stopped at Niagara. 


10. John Montressor, ““‘The Montressor Jour- 
nal,”’ edited by G. D, Scull, in The Collections of 
the New-York Historical Society, 1881 (New York, 
1882), entries for August 28-September 2, 1974, 
pp. 287-88. Montressor was the engineer for the 
construction. 
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Of the six vessels, none was to have a 
very long life. They were built of pine, 
and six months after the trees were cut 
for the timber, the ship was in service. 
Thus, they were of green timber. I have 
not been able to find any lists of naval 
stores being sent up, but iron parts must 
have been at a premium. They were 
probably built with trenels and would 
pop open at the slightest blow. Although 
several experienced sailors appeared on 
the Lakes, particularly James Andrews, 
who was the senior captain on both the 
Upper and Lower Lakes at one time or 
another, most of the officers were ex- 
infantry officers. The deckhands were 
French voyageurs, and we know nothing 
about the non-commissioned officers. 

With the peace, the forts on the Great 
Lakes became an expensive luxury. 
From 1760 to 1763, the former French 
territory had been British only by right 
of conquest. The thinking then had been 
to maintain the forts as they had been. 
In 1763-64 there was the Pontiac War. 
The British had found that if they were 
going to control this area they had to 
strengthen their establishment. But 
with the Peace of Paris in 1763 the 
British now held the vast area legally. 
As time passed after the Pontiac War, 
the need for this huge military establish- 
ment became less and less pressing. The 
British had to supply these territories 
from supplies shipped all the way from 
the East Coast of the Colonies. It was 
very expensive to get them across almost 
800 miles of wilderness. As military 
needs were now a great deal less, 
Thomas Gage thought that the naval 
establishment could be cut down to four 
vessels.'* Presumably these would be one 
each on Lakes Champlain, Ontario, 
Erie, and Huron. The six vessels on the 
Upper Lakes must have appeared to be a 
useless extravagance. It is very likely 


11. Putnam, Israel, Memoirs of the Life, Adven- 
tures, and Military Exploits of Israel Putnam 
(New York, 1815), 35-36. 


12. Thomas Gage to Grey Cooper, New York, 
August 22, 1767, Gage Papers, II, 427. 
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that most of the vessels were laid up and 
only one or two were operated at a time. 
1768 was the year that changes in 
policy were carried out. The ships on the 
Upper Great Lakes were placed in the 
hands of a contractor, John Blackman. 
His duties were to supply all the posts on 
the Upper Lakes, and, although it was 
unstated, to operate the ships.’ This 
was a practical solution to the problem 
of supply, but it did not work out too 
well. Two of the ships were wrecked that 
year. However, Gage had a plan superior 
to this. The British had allowed very 
little settlement on the Upper Great 
Lakes. Now it was to be encouraged, 
under tight controls, and much of the 
foodstuffs were to be grown on the site 
around the posts. 
If they allow the settlement to grow in 
Detroit they can raise corn there and 
supply the Lakes...and the Ex- 
pense of the vessels might likewise be 
reduced, for in that Case one vessel of 
different Construction from those we 
have, so as to pass and repass the Barr 
in Lake St. Clair ...would be suf- 
ficient for both those Lakes." 


This reduction of the fleet to one 
vessel was to remain a dream of penny 
short Commanders-in-Chief until the 
Rush-Bagot Treaty. However, what the 
military establishment could not do, 
nature could. The Charlotte and the 
Victory went down in 1768, and the 
Huron, Gladwin, and Boston went down 
in 1769. This left only the sloop Beaver 
afloat, she being the cut-down 
Michigan."® This fortuitous reduction 
took place just when the thinking was 
changing as outlined above. This is not 
the last time almost all the shipping on 


13. Thomas Gage to Grey Cooper, New York, 
May 12, 1798, Gage Papers, Ul, 466. The contractor 
system worked on the simple principle that a man 
was under contract to deliver certain supplies, 
usually food and clothing, to the army or navy at a 
certain spot. Sometimes that spot was in the 
middle of a war zone. The contractor system 
worked with the small armies in continental 
Europe and did not work too well in the wilderness 
of the United States, as we shall see. 


the Great Lakes was to go down. The 
same thing happened about 1790. 


Although Gage had made his plans 
early in New York in 1769, the word was 
slow getting to the people involved. The 
supplies arrived late at the carrying 
place at Niagara. With the reduction of 
the fleet and the apparent inefficiency of 
Mr. Blackburn, there they sat. By 
December, 1769, the problem had 
become acute, and the army probably 
had to ship them by batteau. The men 
on the ships had been in the King’s pay 
until the ships had been handed over to 
the contractor. When in the King’s 
service, the men had received a “‘ration”’ 
of food. Gage was surprised to find that 
they were still receiving this ration, as 
this was one of the abuses he wanted to 
get rid of, but could do little about." 


The experiments with a single small 
sloop and a contractor pointed up again 
that the British were to have a naval 
establishment on the Upper Great 
Lakes. 


In 1771, two ships were laid down at 
Detroit. Up until then the shipyard 
there had been used only for repair and 
building batteaux. These new ships were 
the sloop Angelica, 66 tons, and the 
schooner Hope, 81 tons. These are much 
larger vessels than had been built 
heretofore, the sloop being bigger than 
some of the schooners built at Niagara. 
The design of the Great Lakes sailing 
vessel was being evolved. It had 
developed to the point that the ships 
could now pass the “barr” at Lake St. 
Clair regularly, and one started to see 
ships on Lakes Huron and Michigan 
more often. There never had been a 


14. Thomas Gage to Lord Hallborrough, New 
York, June 16, 1768, Gage Papers, 1 (1931), 179. 


15. The Beaver may have been built as an 
afterthought. It was built from timber left over 
from the Huron. It was a fortuitous circumstance 
and the small ship, perhaps 30 tons, supplied the 
Upper Lakes for two years by herself. 


16. Gage to Thomas Bradshaw, New York, 
December 4, 1769, Gage Papers, Il, 532. 
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shipyard at Niagara, so closing down 
was easily accomplished. Except for a 
small gunboat built in 1780, there was to 
be no real construction there until the 
next century. 

Another factor which forced the 
British to increase their naval establish- 
ment on the Upper Great Lakes was the 
increasing unrest in the Colonies. The 
military control of the Great Lakes 
started passing to Montreal and Quebec 
during this period. As the British in- 
creased their military expenditures in 
North America, some of this was 
reflected in increased naval expen- 
ditures on the Upper Great Lakes. 
Although the reasons are obscure, the 
British made a decision in 1771 or 1772 
to have absolute naval control of the 
Upper Great Lakes. The schooner Earl 
of Dunmore, 106 tons, and the brig 
Gage,'’ 154 tons, were laid down and 
launched in 1772. These vessels were 
giants for the period. The Gage was the 
first ship-rigged vessel on the Upper 
Great Lakes and the biggest vessel on 
the Lakes during the period of this 
paper. 

Seven more vessels were built before 
the Revolution started, all small vessels, 
of which two, the Welcome and the 
Sauteaux, were built at Michil- 
imackinac. The construction of these 
two vessels may represent more of a 
rivalry between the posts at Detroit and 
Michilimackinac than any need of the 
service. However, there can be little 
doubt that the Commandant at 
Michilimackinac kept both of these 
vessels on patrol and used them to 
supply small posts under his control. 

The Quebec Act, 1774, had two con- 
sequences on the whole military es- 
tablishment on the Upper Great Lakes. 
It transferred the headquarters to 
Canada, either at Quebec or Montreal, 
and it separated the military from the 
government (but not for long). The 
transfer of headquarters meant that 


17. A drawing of a reconstruction of the Gage by 
Loudon Wilson appears in the Telescope, Feb. 
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H.M. Brig, General Gage, /4 guns, among the first 
vessels built at Detroit, from a drawing by Loudon 
Wilson 


dispatches, supplies, and manpower 
would flow much more easily. The es- 
tablishment of a Lt. Governor in Detroit 
in 1775 meant that the military, for the 
first time, did not have absolute control 
of this vast territory. Since Henry 
Hamilton was not the civil governor long 
enough to bring about changes, this did 
not have much of an effect. However, 
the navy, with its beautiful new ships, 
was under a civilian contractor, and 
hence under Hamilton, and the army 
had very little to say about its control. 
The military commanders immediately 
set out to undermine Hamilton’s con- 
trol, not only of the navy but of the 
territory as well. They were helped by 
Hamilton’s ineptness but that had to be 
proven by experience. 


The outbreak of the Revolution had 
little effect on the changes outlined 
above. The Americans were quite in- 
terested in the military facilities on the 
Great Lakes, and one of the most in- 
teresting documents we have is the 
report of the state of the naval forces, 
perhaps by one of the Baby family. He 


1956 and Sept. 1962. 


reported that there were eight ships 
mounting 44 guns and 24 swivels. There 
was a total of 70 men on four of the 
vessels. The ships were undermanned. 
The Gage, for instance, had 20 men to 
man 16 guns and six swivels.'* We would 
dismiss this as an error except for the 
fact that these figures are borne out in 
the official returns. The British figured 
they would never have to use their ships 
against anything but open boats so the 
large crews necessary for ship actions 
were not necessary. 

A definitive naval policy was es- 
tablished in 1777. The main purpose for 
this was to pin down the right flank on 
the British advance into New York. At 
this time no one knew who was paying 
the sailors, but as of November, 1776, 
they were to be paid by the Crown. No 
armed vessels other than militarily- 
contolled ships were to be allowed on the 
Great Lakes. No private ships above the 
size of a common boat were to be 
allowed. All officers not in the King’s 
service were to be sworn in, and all men 
were to be taken into the King’s service. 
Since the ships had been carrying trade 
goods, they were to continue to do so 
after the needs of the service were met." 
These rules had been pretty much ex- 
tant before but had not been enforced. 
Now they were. 

A significant event took place in 
Detroit in 1778. This was the construc- 
tion of the snow Ottawa, 100 tons. This 
perhaps was the first ship designed 
specifically for conditions on the Great 
Lakes. It was an adaptation of a Dutch 
design which had been developed to 

18. ‘Intelligence from Detroit received at 
Pittsburgh 12th Dec., 1776, State of the Naval 
Force October 18th 1776,"’ George Morgan Ms., 
Burton Historical Collection. He calls the Gage a 


schooner and the Dunmore a brig, but otherwise is 
pretty accurate. 


19. Guy Carleton, Quebec, to Henry Hamilton, 
Detroit, May 22, 1777, Report of the Pioneer and 
Historical Society for the State of Michigan, IX 
(1886), 348. Henceforth MP&HS. Circular from 
Guy Carleton, July 2, 1777. British Museum 
Additional Manuscripts 21781. The sailors may 
have been in some sort of naval militia of which we 


work in the estuaries of the Netherlands 
coast. The snow was to remain a popular 
design for the rest of the sailing period 
on the Great Lakes.” 

Another significant happening in 1778 
was the removal of naval control from 
Colonel or Lt. Governor Hamilton and 
its transfer to the commanding officer at 
Niagara, Lt. Col. Mason Bolton.*' This 
signifies two changes in military policy. 
Detroit had been in the center when 
there was an Indian war but was too far 
away for the Revolution. Power was 
transferred to Niagara where the army 
could control both lake systems from 
one place. Lt. Col. Bolton was named 
the Senior Military Officer for the Upper 
Great Lakes, and the Commandant of 
Niagara was to retain this designation 
until late in the 1780's. 

1778 was the high point for the 
military establishment on the Upper 
Great Lakes. George Rogers Clark seized 
the Illinois country that year. The 
British immediately feared he would 
advance up the Illinois River, build 
boats on Lake Michigan, and attack the 
forts. Hamilton, who had not made a 
particularly good record as a civil gover- 
nor, now set out to confirm his superiors’ 
low opinion of him as a military leader. 
He organized a military expedition 
against Clark. This involved naval 
operations as the troops went by water 
to the mouth of the Miami River from 
Detroit. The real nature of shipping on 
the Great Lakes can be seen by the fact 
that Hamilton had no trouble raising 42 
dugout canoes and ten batteaux at 
Detroit alone.” Carrying from one and 
know next to nothing. The officers held regular 
navy commissions. 

20. To my untrained eye, a snow looks like a 
brig-rigged schooner or a schooner-rigged brig. 
Several experts have tried to explain the rigging to 
me but failed. Its characteristic seems to have 
been a huge topsail on the main mast. It also had a 
flat bottom. 

21. Frederick Haldimand, Quebec, to Henry 
Hamilton, Detroit, August 2, 1778, MP&HS, IX, 
400, 

22. [Return of the] Number of Batteaux and 
Perocpus [sic], [pirogue] Employed in Governor 
Hamilton's Expedition [1779], MP&HS, IX, 409. 
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one half to three tons each, these boats 
carried a total tonnage of from 750 to 
1500 tons, or more than all the ships on 
the Great Lakes could carry at that 
time. Of course, this was a rather labor- 
intensive method of doing it, employing 
over 400 men to man them, but thése 
were relatively unskilled paddlers as 
compared with skilled sailors. The 12 
ships on the Upper Great Lakes at that 
time would have had fewer than 200 
sailors. 

Hamilton’s capture in 1779 changed 
the British military thinking. His cap- 
ture meant that the military now con- 
trolled the Great Lakes again. Unlike 
the eastern theater, the military ob- 
tained absolute control of not only 
military affairs but of civil and Indian as 
well. The military did give the Com- 
mandant at Michilimackinac what he 
had always wanted, a ship of his own. 
This ship was sent to poke around every 
creek mouth on Lake Michigan.*' The 
ship used here was perhaps the 
Welcome, which had been built in 
Michilimackinac in 1775. However, 
when navigation opened in 1779 there 
were not enough sailors to man the ship 
designated for this operation. As 
American military operations picked up 
around Pittsburgh, the Commandant at 
Niagara, H. Watson Powell, built a 
gunboat for the same kind of operation 
in 1780. This was the first large vessel of 
any kind built at Niagara since 1764, 

As it became obvious that Clark was 
not going to attack immediately and as 
the threat from Daniel Broadhead was 
removed, the British relaxed their 
vigilance. One gets the impression that 
after the summer of 1779 they almost 
ceased worrying about the Upper Great 
Lakes. Another factor was that the new 
commandant at Detroit, Arent Schuyler 
de Peyster, would not send out in- 

23. Guy Carleton, Quebec, to Arent S. de 
Peyster. Michilimackinac, Dec. 25, 1778, MP&HS. 
IX, 356. Arent S. de Peyster to Frederick Haldi- 
mand, Quebec, May 13, 1779, ibid., 381. 


24. Frederick Haldimand, Quebec, to Allen 
McClean, April 26, 1783, in MP&HS, XI (1888), 
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discriminent Indian raiding parties but 
used only combined military-Indian 
parties. In 1781, the military operations 
from Detroit against the Americans were 
stopped except for a few raids conducted 
by troops. There were no ships built in 
Detroit between 1778 and 1786, and all 
building was done in the Saginaw Bay 
and Michilimackinac. All work other 
than maintenance was ordered stopped 
in April, 1783.*" 

With the Peace Treaty, all of the 
southern shore technically passed to the 
Americans. This complicated the 
British naval problem, as the shipyard 
was on the Detroit side, and the best 
navigation was on the southern shore of 
Lake Erie. The problem was solved by 
the decision of the British to keep the 
posts on the Great Lakes. In 1784, the 
Lt. Governor at Detroit, Jehu Hay, was 
ordered not to turn the fort over to the 
Americans and to defend it to the last.” 

At the peace, the naval establishment 
at Detroit was quite large. There were 
ten shipwrights, one jointer, two 
blacksmiths, two sawyers, and a 
blockmaker. This was now cut down to 
four shipwrights, two sawyers, a 
blacksmith, and a builder (probably a 
master shipwright). The British were 
trying to save money. Six ships had been 
built in Detroit during the Revolution, 
and the military thought that was 
enough. However, the quick attrition of 
the Lakes made it necessary to build 
more. At least four additional ships were 
to be built in Detroit before the shipyard 
was moved to Amherstburg in 1796. 
Shipping had now become very impor- 
tant for transferring goods. Looking at 
the letters and accounts, one gets the 
impression that almost all major 
shipments were made by ship after the 
period 1779-80. 

It was for this reason that merchants 
361. 

25. Berry St. Leger, Quebec, to Jehu Hay, 
Detroit, December 26, 1784, in the Hiram Walker 
Museum, Windsor. This was a difficult order to 


follow as a great stretch of his wall had been 
removed. 
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H.M. Schooner Nancy, 1789-1814, drawn by 
Rowley Murphy after plans by C.H.J. Snider 


continually petitioned the military com- 
manders for permission to build and 
operate a private ship.*° The com- 
manders, not trusting fur traders, would 
not allow it. However, as the British 
occupation of the southern shore drew 
on, it became apparent that of necessity 
merchants were the allies of the British. 
For that reason, a number of privately 
built small ships were allowed to be 
constructed. Finally, in 1789, the 
merchants in Detroit were allowed to 
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Harpur College and received his master’s 
and doctor’s degrees from the University of 
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structor at Butler University, Indianapolis, 
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the program for Loyalist Studies and 
Publications for New York State. 

DANIEL B. REIBEL is Curator of Old 
Economy Village in Ambridge, Penn- 
sylvania. He received his M.S. in history 


build the schooner Nancy and use her in 
private service. The Nancy had a long 
honorable career, finally being burned to 
prevent her capture by the Americans in 
1813. 

The naval problems on the Great 
Lakes did not end in 1789, but this year 
marks another change in circumstances 
and can be considered the end of the 
great days of the navy on the Upper 
Great Lakes until 1813. 


Although there were many changes in 
policy and command, the British 
followed essentially only one policy on 
the Upper Great Lakes. That was to 
keep absolute control of the lakes. They 
would never brook any attempt to 
jeopardize this in any way. The damage 
that even a small ship could do would 
have been tremendous. They would not 
allow even this threat. When a small 
vessel of about 16 tons was built on 
Mackinac Island during the Revolution 
by private parties, it was immediately 
seized. Although the ships usually 
fulfilled only purely military functions, 
they usually carried some trade goods 
for private parties as well. This was done 
in part to control the undependable fur 
traders but also to make their interest 
and that of the British coincide. With 
their control of the Indians and the 
water, the British remained secure on 
the Upper Great Lakes from 1761 to 1794 
against any threat from the Americans 
or any other unfriendly power, including 
the Indians themselves. 


from Wayne State University. He has also 
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Wayne Historical Society in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, one of the largest county historical 
societies in the country, as well as Curator of 
the Division of Special Exhibits and Curator 
of Industrial History at the Detroit Historical 
Museum, and custodian of the Detroit 
Military Museum, 

He was editor of the Military Historian, is 
currently editor of the Chronicle of the Early 
American Industries Association, and has 
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TABLE OF SHIPS ON THE UPPER GREAT LAKES 


Vessel 
HURON 
MICHIGAN 
BEAVER 
CHARLOTTE 
GLADWIN 
BOSTON 
VICTORY 


ANGELICA 
HOPE 
DUNMORE 
GAGE 


FELICITY 


FAITH 
ARCHANGEL 
WELCOME 
SAUTEAUX 
WYANDOTTE 
OTTAWA 


CHIPPOWAY 
MACKINA 
DEPEYSTER 
REBECCA 


WEAZEL 
SAGINAW 
EXPERANCE 
INDUSTRY 
BEAVER 
NANCY 


CHIPPAWA 
DETROIT 
SWAN 
MUSKRATT 
FRANCES 
ATHABASKA 
MOHAWK 
MARIA 


Type 
Schooner 
Sloop 
Sloop 
Sloop 
Schooner 
Schooner 


Sloop 


Sloop 
Schooner 
Schooner 
Brig 
Sloop 


Schooner 
Sloop 
Sloop 


Sloop 


Snow 


Schooner 


Schooner 
Sloop 
Sloop 


Schooner 


Snow 


Sloop 


Schooner 
Sloop 
Sloop 
Schooner 
Schooner 


Dates 
1761-1769 
1762-17 
1763-1771 (?) 
1764-1769 (?) 
1764-1768 (?) 
1764-1769 
1764-1768 


1771-1783 
1771-1783 
1772- 
1772- 


1774-1795 


1774-1783 
1774- 
1775-1781 


1760-1796 


Notes 

Built at Niagara: 60 tons 

Built at Niagara; wrecked and renamed the BEAVER. 
The MICHIGAN after being cut down some. 

Built at Niagara. 

Built at Niagara. 

Built at Niagara 


Built at Niagara. May have been burned by Indians. It may have been 
salvaged, rebuilt, and renamed. 
Built at Detroit: 66 tons. 


Built at Detroit: 81 tons. 
Built at Detroit: 106 tons. Actually the EARL OF DUNMORE. 


Built at Detroit: 154 tons. The biggest vessel on the Upper Great Lakes in this 
period. Actually the GENERAL GAGE. 

Built at Detroit: 25 tons. May have been a privately built vessel but taken 
into the King’s service. 

Built at Detroit: 61 tons. 


Built at Detroit. 
Built at Michilimackinac: 45 tons. 


1775 (?) - 1776 May have been built at Michilimackinac. 


1778- 


1789-1813 


1795- 


1796- 


Built at Detroit: 47 tons. 


Built at Detroit: 100 tons. The first ship of this type on the Upper Great 
Lakes. 
Built at Detroit. 


Built at Mackinac Island: 16 tons. 
Built at Mackinac Island: 89 tons. 


Built at Detroit, type unknown. Her burden was 136 tons so she must have 
been either a brig or a snow. 
Built at Detroit: 16.3 tons. Sometimes spelled WEEZEL. 


Built in Saginaw Bay: 36.5 tons. 

Built in Saginaw Bay: 20.4 tons. She was also known as the HOPE. 
Referred to in 1788, 

Referred to in 1788. 


Built in Detroit, She was a topsail schooner which became a common type on 
the Lakes. She was the first privately owned ship of large size on the Upper 
Great Lakes. 

100 tons, She is referred to in the 1790's until 1795. 


Built at Detroit. 
Referred to in 1794. 
Referred to in 1794. Built at Mackinac Island (?). 


Referred to in 1793, on Lake Superior: 40 tons. 
Referred to in 1796. 


Note: The SAGINAW, ESPERANCE, INDUSTRY, and BEAVER may have been privately built vessels, constructed after 
the rules were relaxed. This list is compiled from many sources. The sources are pretty ephemeral. Names, tonnages, dates 
of existence are given as accurately as possible, Spelling of the ships’ names is the’ most commonly used. A ship is considered 
to be anything over ten tons which was important enough to be named. This is the standard used by the British. 
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FOREWORD 


When the New York State American Revolution Bicentennial Commission began in 
early 1970 to formulate plans for a series of symposia, it adopted the policy of taking the 
bicentennial to every area of the state. Implicit in this action was the understanding that 
the Commission would combine forces with a leading educational institution of the area in 
which the symposium would be held. There would be a marriage of organizational talents 
and funding. Both agencies stood to gain by such a cooperative effort. To this writing, the 
arrangement has worked to near perfection. 

The State Commission has sponsored symposia with Hofstra University (‘Long Island 
and the Revolution’’), the State University College at Plattsburg (‘““North Country and the 
Revolution”), Sleepy Hollow Restorations, Inc., of Tarrytown (“Loyalists in America’’), 
and the Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society (““Western New York and the 
Revolution”). The Buffalo symposium took place on October 16, 1973. The heart of the 
program was a set of four papers by accomplished specialists. 

Arthur “Bugs’’ Baer once wrote that ‘everything outside of New York is Bridgeport.” 
This type of provincialism is not unfamiliar to Western New York. (Indeed, it is even 
known to us Albanians!) We have some narrow-minded Yorkers in the Hudson, Mohawk, 
and Champlain Valleys who regard Western New York and the Revolution as mutually 
exclusive terms. It would not be proper to overvalue Western New York's role in this 
dramatic chapter of state and national history. By the same token, it would not be proper 
to ignore it. The Revolution must be viewed like a giant puzzle. It had many separate 
parts, and only when these units are combined does the entire mosaic achieve a 
comprehensible form. What transpired in Western New York during the Revolution 
complements what took place at Ticonderoga, Stony Point, and Oriskany — and at 
Concord, Valley Forge, and Yorktown. 

The two papers printed in this special issue of Niagara Frontier provide insight into 
what did take place in Western New York. In the Autumn issue, 1973, two other papers 
were published. The State Commission has constantly stressed the need for residuals in 
the bicentennial programming. This publication and the previous one represent such a 
residual, Decades from now, a new generation will derive value from what transpired in 
Buffalo in 1973. 

On behalf of Chairman John H.G. Pell and the State Commission, I wish to thank the 
officers and staff of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society for their magnificent 
cooperation. Special thanks are due to Dr. Walter S. Dunn, Jr., director of the Society, 
and Western New York's two distinguished members of the State Commission: Vice 
Chairman Dr. E.K. Fretwell and Dr. I. Frank Mogavero. 


Louis Leonard Tucker 

State Historian 

Executive Director, 

New York State American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
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Congress and the Six Nations, 1775-1778' 


by Ralph T. Pastore 


This paper is an attempt to evaluate 
the Continental Congress’ dealings with 
the Iroquois Indians during the period 
1775-1778. I have chosen to examine 
Congress’ record during these years for 
they mark a crucial time in the history 
of Iroquois-American relations. From 
1775 until 1778 Congress sought to win 
the neutrality, and later the support, of 
the Six Nations. By the beginning of 
1778, however, Congress decided that it 
had lost the struggle for the allegiance of 
the Six Nations, and it decided to send a 
punitive expedition against the hostile 
tribes of the Iroquois Confederacy. On 
the face of it, Congress appears to have 
failed completely in its attempt to 
secure the aid or even the neutrality of 
the Iroquois, I hope to show, however, 
that the Congressional performance was 
not a total disaster, and that its ap- 
parent failures were—for the most 
part—caused by factors outside its con- 
trol. 


On the eve of the Revolution the Six 
Nations numbered about 10,000 people, 
half of whom were Senecas.’ Although 
the Six Nations at the height of their 
power had probably never numbered 
more than fifteen or twenty thousand 
souls,’ their influence in the colonial 
period had always been out of propor- 
tion to their numbers. A part of this 
influence was due to their strategic 


1, Most of this paper first appeared as portions 
of my doctoral dissertation “The Board of Com- 
missioners for Indian Affairs in the Northern 
Department and the Iroquois Indians, 1775-1778" 
(University of Notre Dame, 1972). 

2. William Tryon to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
June 11, 1774, E.B. O'Callaghan and Berthold 
Fernow, eds. Documents Relative to the Colonial 
History of the State of New-York, 15 vols, 
(Albany, 1853-87), VIII, 452. Hereafter cited as 
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location. The Iroquois lived astride two 
excellent routes between French Canada 
and the English Colonies, and _ this 
meant that the support, or at least the 
neutrality, of the Six Nations had been 
vital in the wars between the English 
and the French on the North American 
continent.' 


Until his death in 1774, Sir William 
Johnson, the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs in the Northern District, had 
done an excellent job of maintaining the 
friendship of the Six Nations. As one 
knowledgeable contemporary put it: 
“Sir William Johnson’s greatest 
Abilities, and singular Disposition, 
enabled him to acquire and hold a 
greater influence among the Indians 
than any other English Man ever had.” 
It was perhaps fortunate for the Revolu- 
tion that Sir William died in 1774, for it 
is almost certain that the Patriots would 
have found him a much more formidable 
foe than his successor, Guy Johnson. 
Guy Johnson, who was both Sir 
William’s son-in-law and nephew, was 
comparatively deficient in those 
qualities which had made Sir William 
famous. Lacking both the intelligence 
and the ability to inspire men which had 
been Sir William’s, Guy Johnson was 
not to enjoy anything similar to the 
many successes which had marked his 
predecessor’s career. Guy Johnson was 


NYCD. 

3. George T. Hunt, The Wars of the Iroquois 
(Madison, Wisc., 1960), 66; Harold Driver, Jndians 
of North America (Chicago, 1961), 344. 

4. Douglas Edward Leach, The Northern 
Colonial Frontier, 1607-1763, Histories of the 
American Frontier, ed. Ray Allen Billington (New 
York, 1966), 126. 

5. Cadwallader Colden to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, August 2, 1774, NYCD, VIII, 485-86. 
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fortunate, however, in that the British 
Indian Department contained many 
competent officials. Such men as Daniel 
Claus, John Butler, Gilbert Tice, and a 
number of lesser figures were to work 
diligently and ably for the Department 
in the coming years.” 


The position which Guy Johnson held, 
Superintendent for Indian Affairs in the 
Northern District, was a demanding one 
— made all the more demanding by the 
beginnings of revolutionary unrest. 
Shortly after he took office, rumors 
began to reach the Six Nations of tur- 
moil in the east.’ Worse yet—from Guy 
Johnson’s point of view—the coun- 
tryside around appeared to be rising up 
against him.* Collecting an armed body 
of Indians, and men who would soon be 
known as Loyalists, he fled to Oswego. 
There he held a conference with some 
1,400 Indians in July of 1775. “... It 
required some time,” he modestly ex- 
plained, ‘‘with great skill and influence 
to remove the false reports and fix the 
Indians heartily in the interests of the 
Crown.” Taking with him a band of 
Iroquois warriors, Johnson then 
proceeded to Montreal. There he offered 
a war belt to the Canadian Indians who 
apparently accepted it."" 


Despite Guy Johnson’s efforts, the 
Indians were not to be used against the 
American frontier that season, for Guy 


6. In fact, General Haldimand, the Governor of 
Canada, eventually became quite dissatisfied with 
Guy Johnson and in 1782 Guy was replaced as 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs by his brother-in- 
law, Sir John Johnson. Mabel Walker, “Sir John 
Johnson, Loyalist,” The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, TI (1916), 342. 

7. Minutes of Indian Affairs under the 
Superintendency of Colonel Guy Johnson, 
November 17, 1774, Canadian Archives, Microfilm 
No. C-1223, XI, doc. 13. 

8. Guy Johnson to the New York Provincial 
Congress, July 8, 1775, The Papers of the Con- 
tinental Congress, The National Archives, 
Washington, D.C., Item 153, Roll 172, I, does. 28- 
30. Hereafter cited as PCC. 

9, Journal of Guy Johnson from May to 
November, 1775, NYCD, VIII, 658. 


Carleton, the Governor of Canada, 
would not permit their use outside of 
Canada’s borders.'' The Americans were 
not aware of Carleton’s restriction, 
however, and a number of prominent 
New Yorkers feared that their province 
would soon be subjected to the horrors of 
an Indian war.'* One such New Yorker 
was the Reverend Samuel Kirkland, a 
Congregationalist minister then living 
with the Oneidas. After the Revolution, 
Kirkland was to found Oneida 
Academy, later Hamilton College, but 
in 1775, his thoughts must have been 
concerned with matters far removed 
from academia. Kirkland was profound- 
ly sympathetic toward those Americans 
who protested against British colonial 
policy, and he lost little time explaining 
the nature of that conflict to his Indian 
congregation.'’ Kirkland and a number 
of other New Yorkers well knew that, in 
any conflict between Britain and her 
American colonies, the Indians would 
soon find themselves asked to fight on 
one side or the other. 


One such New Yorker who intended 
that the Six Nations, at least, would not 
be found in the British camp was Philip 
Schuyler. Schuyler came from a wealthy 
New York family long noted for its 
involvement in Indian affairs, He had 
had some experience hunting and 
trading with Indians, and he had seen a 


10, Schuyler to the President of Congress, 
December 14, 1775, PCC, Item 153, Roll 172, I, 
doc. 362. 


11. Guy Johnson to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
October 12, 1775, NYCD, VIII, 635-37. 


12. Philip Schuyler, for example, believed that 
Carleton planned to use Indians against the 
American frontier. Schuyler to Washington, 
August 27, 1775, The Papers of George 
Washington, The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. Hereafter cited as Washington 
Papers. 

13. Walter Pilkington, Hamilton College (Clin- 
ton, N.Y., 1962), 7-8; Minutes of Indian Affairs 
under the Superintendency of Colonel Guy John- 
son, January 20, 1775, Canadian Archives, 


Microfilm No. C-1223, XI, doc. 39. 
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bit of wilderness fighting during the last 
war with the French. He was also a 
rising young politician, a member of the 
anti-De Lancey faction — and thus it 
was not surprising that the year 1775 
found him in the midst of a party 
headed, however reluctantly, toward 
revolution against their King. By April 
of 1775 Schuyler’s politics and abilities 
had helped to make him one of New 
York’s delegates to the Second Con- 
tinental Congress.'' 


Schuyler was one of the first New 
York politicians to call for Congress to 
take Indian affairs in the colonies away 
from officials of the Crown."” To aid 
Congress in creating an Indian depart- 


14. Don R. Gerlach, Philip Schuyler and the 
American Revolution in New York, 1733-1777 
(Lincoln, Neb., 1964), 2-6, 10-28, 272. 

15. Schuyler to the President of Congress, June 
28, 1775, PCC, Item 153, Roll 172, I, doc. 2. 

16. Schuyler to the President of Congress, July 
3, 1775, PCC, Item 153, Roll 172, I, doc. 14. 

17. John Adams to James Warren, July 10, 
1775, Edmund Cody Burnett, ed. Letters of 
Members of the Continental Congress, 8 vols. 
(Washington, D.C., 1921-36), I, 161-62. Hereafter 
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ment, Schuyler requested the Reverend 
Kirkland to go to Philadelphia to offer 
his services to Congress.’ After having 
listened to Kirkland, Congress, on July 
12, 1775, created three Departments of 
Indian Affairs, the Southern, Middle 
and Northern. This last was charged 
with dealing with the Six Nations. 
Congress also named five Com- 
missioners for Indian Affairs in the 
Northern Department. They were: 
Philip Schuyler, Volckert Douw, Tur- 
butt Francis, Oliver Wolcott, and 
Joseph Hawley — Hawley’s poor health 
prevented him from serving, however, 
and in his place Congress later named 
Timothy Edwards." 


These Commissioners were a varied 
lot. Schuyler, as I have noted, had had 
some experience dealing with Indians, 
but there is evidence that, at times, he 
found them rather more than he could 
handle. Exasperated by the Indians’ 
weary round of ceremony and ritual at 
one particular conference, for example, 
Schuyler once confided that he could 
not ‘‘for a Moment Contemplate them 
without Indignation and disgust... .”"" 
When Schuyler wrote this he felt himself 
harassed almost beyond endurance. 
This was because when Congress had 
named Schuyler as an Indian Com- 
missioner, it had also given him the rank 
of Major General and the post of com- 
manding officer of the Northern Depart- 
ment. It must have been thought wise to 
combine the offices of Indian Com- 
missioner and General, but in practice it 
did not seem to work out. Too often, 
Schuyler found himself having to choose 


cited as Cong. Letters. Worthington Chauncey 
Ford, et al., eds. Journals of the Continental 
Congress, 1774-1789, 39 vols. (Washington, D.C., 
1904-37), July 12, 1775, II, 175-76; July 13, 1775, I, 
183, November 24, 1775, III, 368. Hereafter cited as 
JCC. Joseph Hawley to the President of Congress, 
July 22, 1775, PCC, Item 58, Roll 71, doc. 247. 
18. Philip Schuyler to Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., 
August 7, 1776, The Papers of Jonathan Trumbull, 
Jr,, Paymaster General Series, The Connecticut 
Historical Society, Hartford, Conn., I, No. 124. 
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between holding a treaty and super- 
vising his men in the field — and the two 
jobs were simply too much for one man." 


Volckert Douw, the other New Yorker 
on the Board, was experienced in Indian 
affairs, but he does not seem to have 
been particularly bright.*’ Timothy 
Edwards, a leading merchant of 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, and the 
third Commissioner, was given respon- 
sibility for the Stockbridge Indians. He 
seldom figured very prominently in the 
affairs of this board which was, after all, 
preoccupied with the Six Nations.*! 


There is some evidence that the 
remaining two Commissioners, Turbutt 
Francis of Pennsylvania and Oliver 
Wolcott of Connecticut, were chosen for 
reasons other than their knowledge of 
Indians. Wolcott may well have been 
selected primarily to represent the in- 
terests of the Susquehannah Company 
— a Connecticut group which claimed 
territory in the Susquehannah Valley of 
what is now Pennsylvania. Francis, on 
the other hand, had been employed by 
Governor Thomas Penn to drive 
Connecticut settlers out of the Valley.” 


19. See for example: Schuyler to Washington, 
July 24, 1776, Washington Papers, 


20. Petition of the Merchants of Albany to the 
Lords of Trade, January 28, 1762, NYCD, VII, 488- 
89; David Van Der Heyden to Sir William John- 
son, February 8, 1763, James Sullivan, et al., eds. 
The Papers of Sir William Johnson, 14 vols. 
(Albany, 1921-65), IV, 43-44. Hereafter cited as 
Johnson Papers; Douw to Sir William Johnson, 
November 3, 1763, ibid., X, 916; James Duane to 
George Clinton, July 21, 1778, Hugh Hastings, ed. 
The Public Papers of George Clinton, 8 vols. 
(Albany, 1899-1904), III, 578. 


21. Samuel Davies Alexander, Princeton 
College During the Eighteenth Century (New 
York, 1872), 45; Timothy Edwards to General 
Horatio Gates, August 26, 1777, The Papers of 
Horatio Gates, The New-York Historical Society, 
New York, N.Y., Box 7, No. 47. Hereafter cited as 
Gates Papers. Edwards to Gates, September 22, 
1777, Gates Papers, Box 7, No. 192. 


22. Thomas Penn to James Tilghman, January 
31, 1768, Julian P. Boyd, ed. The Susquehannah 
Company Papers, 2nd ed. rev., 4 vols. (Ithaca, 


These two, in fact, were to quarrel 
violently at the first treaty the 
Americans had with the Six Nations 
over Francis’ attempt to bribe an Iro- 
quois sachem into stating that the dis- 
puted land belonged to Pennsylvania. 
When the affair finally blew over, Fran- 
cis refused to serve as an Indian Com- 
missioner, and Wolcott neglected his 
duties as a member of the Board until 
1778." 


All of this meant that the great bulk of 
the work in the Northern Department 
would have to be done by Philip 
Schuyler — an enormous burden for a 
man who often was not in the best of 
health. 


Soon after the appointment of these 
Commissioners, Congress called for a 
treaty to be held with the Six Nations. 
On the face of it that first treaty with the 
Six Nations was a success and this is 
how Schuyler represented it to Congress. 
Held in the late summer of 1775 in 
Albany, New York, the conference os- 
tensibly established neutrality between 
the Thirteen Colonies and the Iroquois 
Confederacy.*! In the words of Little 


N.Y., 1962-), III, 65-67. Hereafter cited as Sus- 
quehannah Papers; Eliphalet Dyer et al. to 


Jonathan Trumbull, March 27, 1771, tbid., IV, 


184-86, 

23. “Deposition of Thomas Fulmer of the Ger- 
man Flats in the County of Tryon [,] Indian 
Interpreter ...,’’ sworn before Abraham Ten 
Broek, Justice, December 18, 1775, The Papers of 
Oliver Wolcott, Sr., The Connecticut Historical 
Society, Hartford, Conn., I, 16. Hereafter cited as 
Wolcott Papers. Wolcott to ?, n.d., Wolcott 
Papers, 1, 125; Wolcott to Schuyler, January 22, 
1776, The Papers of Philip Schuyler, The New 
York Public Library, New York, N.Y. Hereafter 
cited as Schuyler Papers. Schuyler, Douw and 
Edwards to the President of Congress, December 
14, 1775, Peter Force, ed. American Archives, 4th 
Series, 6 vols. (Washington, D.C., 1837-46), IV, 
259-60, Hereafter cited as Archives, Francis to 
Schuyler, April 23, 1776, Schuyler Papers; 
Schuyler to Francis, May 17, 1776, ibid.; Schuyler 
to Wolcott, May 17, 1776, ibid. 

24. Albany Treaty, August 15-September 1, 
1775, Archives, II, 474-89; George Ross to James 
Wilson, September 15, 1775, Cong. Letters, 1, 197. 
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Abraham, a Mohawk sachem, the Iro- 
quois had decided “Not to take any 
part, but, as it is a family affair, to sit 
still and see you fight it out. . . .”“ This, 
in fact, was what Congress had hoped for 
— not the assistance, but the neutrality 
of the Six Nations. However, there were 
some aspects to the Albany treaty which 
portended ill for the Americans. The 
first was the fact that the Senecas and 
the Cayugas were not represented at the 
negotiations. A case might be made for 
the assertion that Little Abraham was 
entitled to speak for the whole of the 
Iroquois League, but if this was true, it 
would seem very unusual indeed that 
delegates from the Senecas and Cayugas 
were not present at the conference. 
Since these tribes comprised more than 
half of the total strength of the Six 
Nations, I am tempted to believe that 
the Treaty of Albany was actually 
negotiated with a minority of the Iro- 
quois. The Commissioners’ failure to 
stress this possibility to Congress might 
be evidence that the Commissioners had 
succumbed to a natural impulse to por- 
tray their efforts in the best possible 
light. 


Another issue arose in the course of 
the treaty which was bound to injure the 
American cause. This was a failure on 
the part of the Commissioners to satisfy 
a complaint from the Mohawks that the 
city of Albany had expropriated some of 
their land. The city absolutely refused to 
entertain any thoughts of the justice of 
the Indians’ claim, and this rejection 
undoubtedly helped to add to the 
Mohawks’ sense of grievance against the 
emerging nation.” 


Finally, it was the Albany Treaty 
which witnessed the beginning of the 
bitter wrangle between Wolcott and 


25. Albany Treaty, September 1, 1775, 
Archives, ITI, 488. 

26. Albany Treaty, August 31, 1775, Archives, 
III, 487; Albany Treaty, September 1, 1775, ibid., 
Il], 489; James Sullivan, ed. Minutes of the 
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Francis. Francis’ attempt to bribe an 
Onondaga sachem into declaring that 
the contested lands along the Sus- 
quehanna actually belonged to Penn- 
sylvania had provoked Wolcott into 
raging that it was impossible ‘not to 
resent such an awful Perversion of a 
Treaty.’ This dispute tore the Board of 
Commissioners apart and was to weaken 
the Board’s future effectiveness con- 
siderably. 


The Wolcott-Francis quarrel dis- 
rupted the Board of Commissioners just 
as that body was beginning its work. 
That the Board was able to function as 
well as it did thereafter was due in no 
small measure to the efforts of some of 
its agents — men whom the Board had 


Albany Committee of Correspondence, 1775-1778, 
2 vols. (Albany, 1923), September 2, 1775, I, 224. 
Hereafter cited as Albany Minutes. 


27. Wolcott to ?, n.d., Wolcott Papers, 1, 125. 
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chosen to deal directly and continuously 
with the Iroquois. One of the most 
valuable of these agents was the mis- 
sionary Samuel Kirkland. Most of the 
Oneidas seem to have been his 
parishioners and completely devoted to 
him. Many of the Tuscaroras as well 
counted themselves as members of 
Kirkland’s congregation.“* When the 
Board secured Kirkland’s services as an 
Indian agent it got — as a bonus, so to 
speak — the allegiance of most of the 
Oneidas and a good many Tuscaroras as 
well. Kirkland was also valuable as an 
interpreter and relayer of messages from 
Schuyler to the Six Nations — and vice- 
versa.’ 


Perhaps just as important to the 
American cause was a young lay mis- 
sionary named James Deane. Deane was 
born in Groton, Connecticut, but as a 
boy he had lived with the Oneidas who 
thought well enough of the white lad to 
adopt him as a member of the tribe. 
Like Kirkland, Deane served the “‘Socie- 
ty in Scotland for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge.” Unlike Kirkland, Deane 
seems to have been accepted completely 
by the Oneidas as one of them. The 
Oneidas declared that he was the only 
white man who spoke their language as 
well as they did,"' and, more significant- 


28. As Senghnagenrat, an important Oneida 
chief, expressed it: “Our father, the minister who 
stands here, we love; we love him exceedingly.” 
Albany Treaty, August 25, 1775, Archives, Ill, 479. 

29. See for example: Schuyler to Kirkland, 
January 5, 1776, The Papers of Samuel Kirkland, 
Hamilton College, Clinton New York. Hereafter 
cited as Kirkland Papers; “Address to the 
Brothers Sachems and Warriors of the Six 
Nations,” January [?], 1777, Kirkland Papers, 
Oneida Chiefs to Schuyler, May 22, 1776, 
Kirkland Papers; Kirkland to Schuyler, January 
19, 1777, PCC, Item 153, Roll 173, I, does. 71-73. 

30. Franklin B. Hough, ed. Proceedings of the 
Commissioners of Indian Affairs (Albany, 1861), 
27-28: Boston News-Letter, September 26, 1771; 
James Dow McCallum, Eleazar Wheelock, Dart- 
mouth College Manuscript Series, No. 4 (Hanover, 
N.H., 1939), 202. 

31. Barbara Graymont, The Iroquois Indians in 


ly, he appears to have been one of the 
few whites who were admitted to the 
great councils at Onondaga — the yearly 
meetings of the Confederacy where im- 
portant matters affecting the League as 
a whole were discussed.” As well as 
being a proficient linguist and an apt 
student of Indian culture, Deane also 
possessed considerable courage. Under 
the very noses of British officials, for 
example, he met with Caughnawaga 
leaders in their village outside Montreal 
and helped to talk them into main- 
taining their neutrality."’ Deane was 
also enormously valuable as a director of 
spying expeditions carried out by 
Oneidas, Tuscaroras, and 
Caughnawagas against the British.” 
Intelligent, energetic and at home in 
both Indian and white worlds, Deane 
was an unusual man. 


One other agent of the Indian Com- 
missioners deserves mention, Thomas 
Spencer — a half-breed Oneida sachem. 
Spencer was a blacksmith who appears 
also to have been a warm supporter of 
the Revolution. His position as an Iro- 
quois sachem and as a skilled 
blacksmith made him extraordinarily 
useful, both to the Oneidas and to the 
Americans." Spencer also became an 
accomplished spy. At least twice he 


the American Revolution (Syracuse, 1972), 59. 
Hereafter cited as Graymont, The Iroquois. 


32. Douw to the President of Congress, 
November 6, 1775, PCC, Item 78, Roll 94, VI, doc. 
17; Kirkland to Timothy Edwards, April 6, 1776, 
Kirkland Papers. 

33. James Deane to Johnathan Trumbull, May 
[?], 1775, Schuyler Papers. 

34. See for example: Richard Varich to Philip 
Schuyler, April 15, 1776, Schuyler Papers; Deane 
to Schuyler, April 20, 1777, PCC, Item 153, Roll 
173, docs. 128-30. 

35. Schuyler to Elias Dayton, August 20, 1776, 
Schuyler Papers; Thompson House Conference, 
April 26-May 10, 1776, Schuyler Papers; Schuyler 
to Dayton, August 20, 1776, Schuyler Papers; 
Spencer to Dayton, September 4, 1776, enclosed in 
Schuyler to Washington, Sept. 8, 1776, 
Washington Papers. 
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slipped into Canada to spy on the 
British and to meet with friends among 
the Caughnawagas.” Spencer even had 
friends among the Senecas, whom he 
visited in an attempt to secure in- 
telligence at a time when the majority of 
that tribe had openly declared against 
the Americans."’ When Colonel Barry 
St. Leger began his Mohawk River cam- 
paign in the summer of 1777, Spencer 
scouted the invading force and provided 
the Americans with accurate informa- 
tion about the size and composition of 
the British contingent. Then, Spencer 
raised a force of some sixty Oneidas and 
joined General Nicholas Herkimer in an 
effort to check St. Leger’s advance. 
Spencer’s death at the battle of 
Oriskany deprived the Board of Com- 
missioners of a particularly good man.” 


Spencer, Kirkland, and Deane were 
very effective agents and they con- 
tributed greatly to what few successes 
the Americans enjoyed in their relations 
with the Six Nations. The Americans, 
however, suffered a number of serious 
handicaps in their dealings with the 
Iroquois — the most severe being a 
dearth of trade goods and presents. That 
problem had already begun to grow 
acute as early as May of 1776 when 
Little Abraham asked “How comes it 
Brothers that the shops are every where 
empty — we cant get Cloaths or 
necessaries which we want. We must 
however live as well as you, we would be 
glad to buy more things and pay for it as 
heretofore.” The problem was raised 


36. Deane to Schuyler, April 20, 1777, PCC, 
Item 153, Roll 173, Il, docs. 128-30; Spencer, et 
al., to Schuyler, July 11, 1777, enclosed in 
Schuyler to Washington, July 18, 1777, 
Washington Papers. 

37. Spencer to Schuyler, June 26, 1777, PCC, 
Item 63, Roll 77, docs. 83-86. 

38. Journals of the Provincial Convention, 
Committee of Safety, and Council of Safety of the 
State of New-York, 1775-1777, 2 vols. (Albany, 
1842), July 21, 1777, I, 1001. Hereafter cited as 
JPC. John Albert Scott, Fort Stanwix and 
Oriskany (Rome, N.Y., 1927), 204, 224. 
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again by Ojaghat, a Cayuga sachem who 
complained at the important treaty of 
German Flats in the summer of 1776 
that the Cayugas had been forced to 
trade at Niagara because “... traders 
had [not] been sent up as usual with 
goods and ammunition, to supply our 
wants.’ This shortage of trade goods, I 
am convinced, was one of the primary 
reasons for the gravitation of most of the 
Six Nations into the British camp. 


Schuyler and the other Com- 
missioners were well aware of this dif- 
ficulty, and they took a number of 
measures to solve it. One of the most 
important was Schuyler’s attempt to 
revive the Indian trade at Fort Stanwix 
(later renamed Fort Schuyler). In the 
fall of 1776 Schuyler ordered about 
£1500 worth of goods sent to the fort, 
and he gave the monopoly of the fur 
trade there to a man named John 
Hansen. Less than a year later, however, 
the Indian trade at Fort Stanwix had 
virtually ceased. Goods were in 
terrifically short supply, and Schuyler 
was simply unable to find enough to 
carry on an official trade with the Iro- 
quois."! 


The situation was even worse with 
respect to private American traders. The 
story of American traders during the 
Revolution is a confused one, and it is 
unfortunate that so little work has been 
done to clarify their role. It is known, 
however, that the American fur trade 
began to fall off drastically even before 
the actual hostilities of the Revolution 
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began. The use of such devices as the 
non-importation agreements meant that 
fur traders—as well as other 
merchants—would not be able to offer 
the array and quantity of goods which 
the Indians had come to expect.” From 
the Indians’ point of view the problem 
was further aggravated by a refusal of 
Schuyler’s to allow traders suspected of 
Tory sympathies to trade with the Six 
Nations."* Although a number of traders 
petitioned Schuyler for permission to go 
into the Indian country, at least half or 
more were refused.** Given the lack of 
trade goods in American controlled 
areas, it is little wonder that the majori- 
ty of fur traders appear to have 
remained loyal to the Crown, and, if 
they could, departed for Canada where, 
operating from Niagara and Montreal, 
they were able to supply those members 
of the Indian Confederacy who chose to 
side with the British.’ The eventual 
effect of this migration upon those In- 
dians who chose to align with the 
Americans was disastrous. As one im- 
portant Oneida war-chief put it: “The 
other Nations of the Confederacy scoff 
at us & frequently ask us whether we 
have as yet received a sufficient Supply 
of Cloathing to cover our Nakedness — 
They are wallowing in Plenty while we 
are pining in poverty and all this is 
occasioned by our Attachment to you.” 


Indians acquired European goods not 
only through trade, but also in the form 
of presents. Here, too, the Americans 
were at a distinct disadvantage. While it 
is impossible to determine exactly how 
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much money the Crown spent on 
presents for the Six Nations, there is 
evidence that the British government 
during the years 1775-1778 sent over 
£40,000 worth of presents to North 
America to be given to the Indians of the 
Northern Department, the most impor- 
tant of whom were the Iroquois.” 
However, a number of factors make it 
difficult to determine with any real 
precision the total amount spent on 
presents for the Six Nations. First, the 
records for 1777 appear to be missing. 
Second, presents were sent from 
England to the Northern and Southern 
Departments and were broken down by 
Department, not by tribe.” Third, in 
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addition to the goods sent to Canada by 
the home government, the Indians also 
received a fair amount of material from 
officials of the British Indian Depart- 
ment who distributed the goods from the 
trading firm of Taylor and Forsythe, and 
later from Guy Johnson's personal 
stores."” Finally, and here one suspects 
chicanery, members of the Indian 
Department claimed that prior to 1779, 
“|. it was never Customary for Officers 
to Keep Accounts of their Issues of 
Stores to the Indians.’”” 


One can only make an informed guess 
as to the amount of money spent by 
various British officials on presents for 
the Six Nations during the period, 1775- 
1778, and that guess is somewhere in the 
vicinity of £50,000."! It is nearly as 
difficult to determine the amount of 
money which the Americans paid out for 
the same purpose. In the case of the 
American expenditures, the problem is 
compounded by the inflation which 
affected American currency during the 
war. It is possible, however, to deter- 
mine roughly how much money 
Congress authorized the Board of Indian 
Commissioners to spend on presents 
during the period, 1775-1778. An ex- 
amination of the Journals of Congress 
for those years reveals that Congress 
appropriated about $27,000 for 
presents.” This, of course, is far less 
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than the amount spent by the British 
during the same period. Perhaps an even 
better guide than the Journals are the 
lists of goods which the Commissioners 
distributed at the treaties of Albany and 
German Flats in 1775 and 1776, respec- 
tively. For example, one searches these 
lists in vain for firearms — a significant 
omission. Guns were necessary, not only 
for war, but also for hunting, and the 
Iroquois expected to receive them at 
treaties.’ The absence of firearms as 
presents suggests that, due to the needs 
of the army, the Americans could not 
afford to hand out guns to Indians. The 
Patriots probably had gotten their 
priorities right; it was better to have 
armed the army rather than the Iro- 
quois, but that decision and others like 
it were important factors in the explana- 
tion of why the greater part of the Six 
Nations eventually chose to remain 
loyal to the Crown. 


Those Iroquois who came to American 
conferences grumbled constantly about 
the lack of presents. From the Treaty of 
German Flats in 1776 when Joseph 
Brant scoffed that the Indians who 
attended found that Schuyler ‘‘was not 
able to afford linen to put a shirt on their 
backs. . . ,"" to the Treaty of Johnstown 
in March of 1778 when Schuyler ruefully 
observed that the Indians pointedly 
complained that “* the enemy 
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derived a great Advantage from our not 
supplying them... ,”” the records are 
full of charges by the Indians that the 
Americans could not find presents for 
them. By contrast, the Indians atten- 
ding treaties at Niagara do not seem to 
have expressed much discontent about 
the matter of presents. Rather, the com- 
plaints came from British officials con- 
cerned at the “very large sums 
expended on Acct of Governmt at 
Niagara, upon the Indians these 2 years 
past...,”’ and the ‘‘enormous ex- 
penses” of the Indian Department at 
that post.” 


By the spring of 1778, George 
Washington had correctly surmised 
what had happened to the state of 
American-Iroquoian relations: “The ad- 
vantage, which the enemy possess over 
us, in having the means of making 
presents, much more liberally than we 
can, has made a strong impression upon 
their Minds, and seems to be more than 
a counterbalance for any arguments we 
can offer to conciliate their at- 
tachments.””” 


I think Washington was quite correct 
in stressing the effect of British 
superiority in the ability to give 
presents. Indians needed white goods 
and services to live. By the time of the 
Revolution, the Iroquois depended upon 
whites for clothes, weapons, cooking and 
farming utensils, and innumerable other 
items which they could neither make nor 
repair, and when war interrupted nor- 
mal trade, presents, usually distributed 
at treaties, became increasingly impor- 
tant as a means of influencing the 
tribesmen. British domination of both 
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the fur trade and the flow of presents in 
the North meant that most of the Iro- 
quois would fall under the sway of the 
British. Given the American shortage of 
goods, it was almost inevitable that the 
majority of the Six Nations would align 
with that power which could supply 
them with the goods and services which 
they needed to exist. 


That control of European goods and 
services meant control of Indians was an 
axiom which held true in the majority of 
cases in America where large numbers of 
Indians lived. John Zubly, a 
Congressional delegate from Georgia, 
put the matter succinctly: “Georgia 
must have an Indian war, if they can’t 
supply the Indians. The Creeks and 
Cherokees are in our Province; we must 
have Indian trade.” Zubly proved cor- 
rect; the decision by the Creeks to take 
up the hatchet against the Americans 
later in the war was promoted in large 
measure by the inability of the Patriots 
to provide the southern Indians with 
European goods.’* Much the same 
reason lay behind the widespread 
hostility of the Indians of the Ohio 
valley toward the Americans." 


The British enjoyed, as we have seen, 
not only an enormous advantage in 
material, but also a considerable advan- 
tage in geography. Possession of Niagara 
meant that the British dominated the 
Indians of western New York. As one 
Oneida Indian remarked to Deane, “. . . 
the Capture of that Fort is the only 
Thing that will unite the Minds of the 
Indians in their Friendship to the 
Colonies... .’*' There is little doubt 
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that the British post at Niagara was an 
extremely important factor in the 
struggle for Indian loyalty. The mere 
presence of a fort and troops in Indian 
country would assure a certain amount 
of fidelity, if only out of fear, on the part 
of many Indians. Also, since the Six 
Nations had to have European goods 
and services, that power which es- 
tablished a trading center near them 
would almost automatically be assured 
of at least the appearance of their 
allegiance. Colonel Claus had this in 
mind when he urged that the English 
government establish forts and trading 
posts among the Indians. According to 
Claus: “by good usage and fair trade the 
Indians will become familiarized and 
attached to the troops and garrisons in 
their country, and consequently be sole- 
ly under the direction of the Crown and 
thereby prevented from being tampered 
with and debauched by the 
Colonists... .’’ Since the Americans 
had no fort conveniently close to the 
western tribes of the Six Nations, the 
British enjoyed a tremendous advantage 
in the competition for the loyalty of 
those nations. 


And finally, the British possessed the 
significant advantage of having a greater 
number of trained officials. Deane, 
Kirkland, and Spencer were valuable to 
the American cause, but by the end of 
the Revolution, the British Indian 
Department included dozens of agents 
— many of them with close ties to the 
Iroquois. In personnel, as well as 
material and geography, the Patriots 
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lagged well behind their Royal counter- 
parts.” 


With these relative strengths and 
weaknesses in mind, perhaps the 
progress of American-Iroquoian 
relations can be reviewed down to about 
the spring of 1777. To the Americans, 
the Iroquois League had maintained the 
semblance of neutrality in 1775 at the 
Treaty of Albany and again at the 
Treaty of German Flats in 1776. (Here 
again, there were no Seneca speakers at 
this last conference, yet Schuyler por- 
trayed this treaty also as having been 
held with all of the Six Nations.") 
Congress evidently believed that the Six 
Nations intended to stay out of the war, 
but that neutrality may well have been 
more apparent than real. A number of 
Mohawks, for example, had gone to 
Canada with Guy Johnson in the 
summer of 1775, and some of these may 
have been among the Mohawks who 
fought against the Americans there.” 
Many of the Mohawks who stayed 
behind in New York were quite attached 
to Sir John Johnson — Sir William 
Johnson's son." Sir John, who had 
remained at his home in Tyron County 
until the spring of 1776, was in the habit 
of using Mohawk runners to correspond 
with the British authorities at Niagara, 
and there is strong evidence that he was 
acting against the American cause.” 
When Schuyler attempted to arrest him 
in May of 1776, the remaining Mohawks 
in New York rallied to his side. It is 
clear, then, where the affections of this 
tribe lay, but perhaps this is not sur- 
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prising given the Mohawks’ long attach- 
ment to the Johnson family.” 


Just the opposite situation occurred 
among the Oneidas and many of the 
Tuscaroras. The spring of 1777 found 
most of them bound to the American 
cause by ties of religion and personal 
sentiment — to Kirkland, Deane, and 
Spencer. I might note here that one 
historian has suggested that the Oneidas 
were on rather good terms with the 
German settlers of the Mohawk Valley 
— in particular, the Oneidas looked up 
to Han Jost Herkimer, the leader of the 
German community of Tryon County, 
and later the hero of the battle of 
Oriskany.’ The existence of Fort 
Stanwix in the midst of Oneida territory 
undoubtedly assisted some Oneidas in 
making up their minds as to which side 
they were on. Pro-American sentiment 
amongst the Oneidas was not without 
some cost to League unity, however. As 
early as June, 1776, for example, the 
Oneidas, Tuscaroras, and- Caughna- 
wagas had formed a defensive alliance 
because they feared an attack from the 
rest of the Confederacy.” 


The disposition of the Onondagas in 
the spring,of 1777 is not at all clear. It is 
possible that some Onondagas had 
fought against the Americans at the 
Battle of the Cedars in Canada in 1776,’ 
but, on the other hand, others of the 
tribe displayed some wavering. As John 
Butler put it: the Onondagas were “not 
so firm as if their situation was more 
secure."’”’ The Onondagas were just a bit 
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too close to the Americans to be able to 
display openly their British attachment 
in safety. In any case, by the spring of 
1777 their people had so dwindled in 
numbers that they could not have 
carried much weight in the calculations 
of either the British or the Americans. 
An epidemic, possibly of smallpox or 
cholera, had struck the tribe toward the 
latter part of 1776, leaving them greatly 
weakened.” 

As for the Senecas and Cayugas, 
Schuyler had given up on them in 
January of 1777. By that time, Schuyler 
predicted of these tribes that since the 
British “have it in their power to furnish 
them with every necessity, it is probable 
that they will prevail upon the more 
remote ones to fall upon us... .' 
Schuyler’s prediction was correct. The 
Senecas and Cayugas, almost un- 
touched by American influence, had 
scarcely wavered in their allegiance to 
the Crown, Claus had complained that 
Butler and Carleton had spent a large 
amount of money during the years 1776 
and 1777 “to keep the Indians inactive, 
contrary to their inclinations... .’” 
Claus’ claim that this was contrary to 
their inclinations was apparently cor- 
rect, for when Lord George Germain, the 
Colonial Secretary, gave the order for 
Colonel Barry St. Leger and General 
Burgoyne to employ Indians in New 
York, the Senecas, at least, readily 
complied, despite the fact that Butler 
and Carleton had successfully prevented 
their warriors from raiding outside 
Canada up until that time.” But that 
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restriction against the use of Indians 
outside of Canada had been Carleton’s, 
not the home government's. Once the 
order had been given to send Indians 
against the New York frontier, the 
Senecas, among others, obeyed it with 
alacrity. 


The first major battle which saw Iro- 
quois warriors pitted against Patriot 
soldiers outside of Canada was the bat- 
tle of Oriskany in August of 1777. That 
battle was clear evidence that the 
American policy of attempting to secure 
the neutrality of the Six Nations had, for 
the most part, failed. The western 
tribes, the majority of the Six Nations, 
had come out in open alliance with the 
Crown against the Americans. 
Oriskany’s effect upon the Senecas was 
immediate and dramatic — they lost 
about 32 men in the battle, and among 
the slain were several important war- 
chiefs.” Eight months later, John 
Butler, on the eve of setting out for what 
was subsequently known as the 
Wyoming Massacre, portrayed the 
Seneca warriors who would accompany 
him as being “stimulated by an eager 
thirst of revenge for the loss of so many 
of their principal Men last Year... .”"* 
As for the Cayugas, it is not certain that 
they participated in St. Leger’s cam- 
paign, but shortly thereafter Butler was 
able to assure Carleton that the Cayugas 
were “firm friends to Goverment,” and 
there appeared to be little evidence to 
the contrary in the summer of 1777. The 
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Cayugas’ loyalty to the Crown was no 
doubt strengthened by the Indian of- 
ficers whom Claus sent to their villages 
to point out the benefits of relying upon 
the British rather than the Americans.” 


Oriskany openly split apart the Iro- 
quois League. Thereafter the Oneidas, 
especially, were sharply set off from the 
rest of the Confederacy. In retaliation 
for having assisted the Americans at 
Oriskany, a party of Iroquois warriors 
burnt an Oneida settlement; in revenge 
the Oneidas attacked two Mohawk 
villages and drove off all of the known 
Tories from their homes."' Some of the 
Tuscaroras, on the other hand, went 
over to the British,” while others stayed 
loyal to the Americans until quite close 
to the end of the war. 


The lot of these Tuscaroras and 
Oneidas was a hard one. Since they lived 
in fear of attacks from the rest of the 
Confederacy, they seldom dared to hunt 
for furs. This meant that they were 
dependent for the most part on the 
American Indian Commissioners’ boun- 
ty.”' Unfortunately, the Commissioners 
were often unable to procure sufficient 
food and clothes. By the fall of 1778, the 
Oneidas were desperately begging the 
Commissioners for help. In 1779, 
Congress found enough provisions to 
supply the Oneidas and Tuscaroras for a 
time,” and the Indians repaid this 
generosity by serving under American 
officers in engagements against British 
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forces.” The next winter, however, the 
Commissioners had great difficulty 
securing supplies, and the Oneidas and 
Tuscaroras suffered terribly.”’ In addi- 
tion, the Loyalist Iroquois began to 
apply pressure—in the form of both 
threats and promises of good treatment 
by the British—in an attempt to lure 
them to Niagara. The combination of 
this pressure and the hard winter of 
1779-1780 began to produce results. A 
band of over 300 Oneidas fled New York 
that winter,” and in June of 1780 they 
were followed by the entire population of 
the Tuscarora town of Kanaghserage.“ 
More Indians continued to leave New 
York in the summer of 1780, and by the 
end of August of that year more than 500 
Oneidas and Tuscaroras had taken up 
residence at Niagara. Some of them had 
even been induced to go on raids against 
American settlements.’ 


The end of the war saw little more 
than 300 Indians, men, women and 
children, and mostly Oneidas, left as 
allies of the United States in the 
Northern Department. Their condition 
had been one of bleak horror, and the 
plight of these Indians was an eloquent 
indication of what likely would have 
happened to the rest of the Iroquois 
tribes had they chosen to side with the 
Americans.” 


After Oriskany, Congress made at 
least one attempt to patch up its 
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relations with the Six Nations,” but by 
January of 1778 the Board of Indian 
Commissioners recommended 
threatening the hostile tribes of the Six 
Nations with an invasion.” By June of 
that year, Congress had officially 
decided to launch a punitive expedition 
against the Six Nations."' This, of 
course, was realized the next year in the 
form of the Sullivan-Clinton expedition. 
The decision to send that expedition 
marked the end of a distinct phase in 
American-Iroquoian relations. From 
1775 to June of 1778, Congress had tried 
to win either the allegiance or the 
neutrality of the Six Nations, but by the 
latter date, Congress had recognized 
that its attempts to prevent the Iroquois 
from attacking the United States had 
ended, for the most part, in failure. It 
was at this point that a second phase of 
American-Iroquoian relations began — 
that of open warfare with a majority of 
the Six Nations, and this phase was to 
last until the end of the Revolution. 


How then is one to evaluate the per- 
formance of Congress and its agents in 
dealing with the Six Nations during the 
period 1775-1778? Ostensibly, the 
Americans failed rather badly. I am 
forced to conclude, however, that they 
could not have done otherwise. The 
majority of the Six Nations had been 
drawn to the British interest primarily 
because they had to have the white 
man’s goods and services to live. Posses- 
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sion of the St. Lawrence River system 
and Fort Niagara had provided a 
channel through which the British could 
send both ample supplies and able 
agents. 


The Americans, on the other hand, 
had a few valuable agents, but little in 
the way of supplies. If Congress had 
decided in the first two years of the war 
to spend huge sums of money on 
presents and trade goods for the Iro- 
quois, a war with the Six Nations might 
have been prevented. However, as a 
result of the Treaties of Albany and 
German Flats, Congress believed in 
those years that it had little to fear from 
the Six Nations.” In this sense the 
Board of Commissioners for Indian Af- 
fairs was culpable for it—or rather 
Schuyler — was far too optimistic about 
the temper of the Six Nations after those 
treaties. 


Still, it is highly unlikely that 
Congress would or could have spent a 
great deal of money in an attempt to 
neutralize the Iroquois even if Schuyler 
had unequivocally warned that an In- 
dian war would result if the Six Nations 
did not receive enough presents and 
trade goods, But, given the fact that 
Congress was always hard-pressed to 
acquire enough money from the 
colonies, and later the states, to supply 
the Continental Army, it is difficult to 
see how Congress could have persuaded 
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the colonies and the states to pay out a 
large amount of money to prevent a 
possible war with the Six Nations. 
Congress’ first priority was to keep an 
army in being and it just managed to do 
that. 


Despite the handicap of a shortage of 
money, the Board of Commissioners did 
achieve some success. A large degree of 
that success was due to the work of 
Philip Schuyler whose admirable 
organization of spies and scouts was 
perhaps his most considerable ac- 
complishment. Under Schuyler’s orders, 
a number of Indians maintained close 
watch on British forts and troop 
movements.”” Indians employed by 
Schuyler also proved adept at passing 
themselves off as Loyalists. To their 
chagrin, British officials soon realized 
that the assemblies of friendly Indians 
whom they addressed were also likely to 
contain Schuyler’s agents.”’ Little of 
what went on between royal officials and 
the Indians of New York could long be 
kept a secret from Schuyler. That in- 
telligence system was made possible by 
those Oneidas and Tuscaroras who 
clung to the American alliance despite 
considerable cost to themselves. It is 
true that Kirkland, Spencer, and Deane 
were in large measure responsible for the 
friendly attitude of those Indians, but 
Schuyler must be credited with having 
recognized the value of Kirkland and 
Deane and with using them wisely. 
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This is not to say that the perfor- 
mance of the American Indian Com- 
missioners might not have been im- 
proved. Trying to meet the demands of 
both Indian Commissioner and com- 
manding general meant that Schuyler 
was terribly over-burdened. If the Board 
of Commissioners for Indian Affairs had 
been able to function adequately under 
Schuyler’s supervision, he might have 
been able to perform both duties more 
effectively. Here, Congress was partly 
responsible for the Board’s defects. 
Congress had named two Com- 
missioners, Wolcott, and Francis, to the 
Board primarily for political reasons, 
and both of these men proved to be poor 
commissioners. The same might be said 
of Timothy Edwards, who, although not 
politically motivated, appeared to have 
little motivation of any kind. Douw 
worked hard, but he was a man of 
limited ability. I cannot help but think 
that Congress might have chosen its 
Board of Indian Commissioners a bit 
more wisely. 


And finally, I must note that a serious 
failing of that Board was its tendency to 
make too sanguine reports to Congress. 
This was especially true in the cases of 
the Treaties of Albany and German 
Flats. Schuyler, as well, had a tendency 
to over-emphasize favorable in- 
telligence. It was obvious, for example, 
that the Senecas, and to a lesser extent 
the Cayugas, had had very little official 
communication with the Indian Com- 
missioners, but Schuyler consistently 
included, usually by implication, men- 
tion of the Senecas and Cayugas in the 


reports he sent to Congress when there 
was little justification for doing so.” 


To say that there were good and bad 
aspects to the performance of the Board 
of Commissioners for Indian Affairs in 
the Northern Department is to say that 
the Commissioners were fallible men in 
a difficult situation — a situation which 
was sometimes impossibly difficult. To 
say that Congress might have prevented 
an Indian war in the Northern Depart- 
ment by providing abundant presents 
and trade goods for the Iroquois is to 
demand of Congress extraordinary 
degrees of prescience and courage. Such 
qualities were not especially 
characteristic of the members of the 
Board of Commissioners either, but the 
Indian Commissioners bear little 
responsibility for the hundreds of 
burned farms and shattered families — 
Indian and white — which resulted from 
the decision by most of the Iroquois to 
take up the hatchet against the 
Americans. Although I cannot quite 
credit the Indian Commissioners with 
having avoided war with the Iroquois in 
1775 and 1776, I can at least claim that 
the Commissioners did nothing so dis- 
astrous as to provoke such a war in those 
years. When the terrible Indian-white 
war did begin, it is plausible to argue 
that it began as a result of a British 
order. It is true that the American 
failure to supply the Six Nations meant 
that most of the Iroquois would fall 
under the control of the British. How the 
British used that control, however, was 
their decision. 
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The Frontier on the Eve of the Revolution 


by Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 


On the eve of the Revolution the 
northern frontier was far from a desolate 
unoccupied wilderness, There was 
military and commercial activity on the 
Great Lakes and Ohio River that had a 
considerable impact on the struggle 
between the American colonies and the 
mother country. 


The density of population was low - 
less than 100,000 people lived on the 
northern frontier. To these people 
colonial governors and assemblies were 
far away and the rule of England still 
farther. They were involved in a life and 
death struggle with the wilderness and 
for the most part had to govern 
themselves. 


Back in 1754 during the struggle with 
France, England had placed a large 
army in America which had conquered 
Canada by 1760. England’s military 
purpose had been not only the defense of 
the thirteen colonies, but also the ac- 
quisition of French territory in Canada 
and the West. After the French and 
Indian War, many troops remained to 
control the frontier and to protect the 
colonists, especially the fur traders in 
their dealings with the Indians. Even 
though a much smaller force could have 
regulated Indian affairs and there was 
no real threat to the colonists from the 
French living in Canada and Louisiana, 
it was only coincidental and not 
deliberately planned that this large 
army was available for police action on 
the seaboard after 1765. 


To support a military operation of this 
size was a considerable drain on English 
resources. Why then could not the colo- 
nists share in the expense of providing 
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an army to protect them? Measures 
such as the Stamp Tax to provide 
revenue to support the army and Indian 
agents were met with unfavorably by 
this sixth generation of colonists whose 
outlook was quite different from the 
mother country. Though the fron- 
tiersman stood to gain the most from the 
presence of a protective army, he was 
just as resistant to autocratic rule as was 
the Boston merchant. Had not 
England’s policy been one of im- 
perialistic expansion, there would have 
been no need for a large army in 
America and therefore no need to tax the 
colonists to pay for the army. Further- 
more, had not this large standing army 
been ready for repressive action in the 
early 1700's, England’s decision to 
employ force rather than reason might 
have been tempered in their mis- 
understandings with the colonists. 


Trading with the Indians on the fron- 
tier therefore had an unfortunate impact 
on the deteriorating political situation. 
Not only was this imperial police force 
to protect commercial activities 
available, but also the close relationship 
between the pro-British fur traders and 
the Indians led to using the Indians in 
the struggle against the colonists. 


The origins of the policy which 
created an imperial force in America 
went back two decades. The British 
Board of Trade on August 5, 1754, faced 
with aggressive moves on the part of 
France, advocated vigorous defense of 
the colonies. The plan provided funds 
not only for the building and garrisoning 
of frontier forts, but also for manage- 
ment of Indian affairs by arranging 
salaries for members of the Indian 
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Department and presents for the In- 
dians. ' 


The military aspect of the Board’s 
recommendation began with the ap- 
pointment in 1755 of General Edward 
Braddock as commander-in-chief and 
his dispatch to America with the first of 
many regiments. To implement the In- 
dian policy, Sir William Johnson was 
appointed superintendent of the Iro- 
quois, and money was made available 
for presents.* 


The major interest in gaining control 
of Canada, Florida and the West during 
the French and Indian War was that 
these areas were militarily strategic. 
France and Spain could be excluded 
from the North Atlantic and their bases 
would be available for future operations 
in the Caribbean. For political reasons, 
the economic, rather than military, 
value of these areas was stressed.' 
However, at that time little attention 
was directed toward agriculture in- 
asmuch as in eighteenth century mer- 
cantilist terms, the only economic worth 
of Canada and the Old Northwest was 
the fur trade. Even furs were of small 
consequence in view of the fact that 
peltry made up less than one-half of one 
percent of all imports into England, 
even after the acquisition of Canada. 
Furs amounted to but a small part of the 
total exports of the thirteen colonies. 
Compared to the £900,000 sterling or 
more worth of tobacco exported to 
England, only £100,000 sterling worth of 
fur and deerskin was exported, ranking 
peltry third behind rice among the ex- 
ports of the continental colonies to 
England. 


The real economic value of the West 
developed after the French and Indian 
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War when it became a lucrative market 
for consumer goods which were sold not 
only to the Indians, but also to the white 
settlers, the Indian Department and the 
army. To serve these customers, over a 
thousand traders, large and small, 
moved into Canada and areas west of 
New York. About 130,000 Indians in the 
northern area were the largest group of 
consumers, but not the most profitable. 
Their demands for merchandise were 
limited by their ability to provide furs in 
exchange. On the other hand, the 
pioneer settlers were increasing in 
number rapidly from the time hostilities 
ended in 1760. Even though most of 
these families carried on subsistence 
farming, they needed additional ar- 
ticles, and their increasing numbers 
made this area of commerce noteworthy. 


Another growing market was the In- 
dian Department which, during the 
French and Indian War, made sizeable 
purchases of gifts for the Indians to 
maintain their loyalty to the British.’ 
Attempts were made to reduce the 
number of presents after the fighting 
ended in 1760, but by that time the 
practice had become deeply rooted. 
Furthermore, the sharp curtailment was 
seen by the tribes as evidence of ill will, 
for under French control, the French 
government had accepted this expense 
as part of the cost of obtaining furs 
which went to a government monopoly. 
Under British rule even though the furs 
went into private hands, the government 
was expected to provide the gifts and 
pay the agents, hence the official reluc- 
tance to continue spending substantial 
amounts for gifts. Had the Indian 
Superintendent been supplied with 
funds directly appropriated for this pur- 
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pose, for example from the Stamp Act 
tax, the British attitude toward gift- 
giving might have been more generous 
and, as a result, the Indians might have 
been pacified." 


After Pontiac’s Rebellion in 1763, 
when the Indians slaughtered the 
British traders and soldiers, the average 
amount spent annually by the Indian 
Department was increased to £10,000 
sterling. During later years when the 
amount of presents was gradually 
reduced once again, there was no excep- 
tional reaction from the Indians.’ 


To provide goods for the West, most of 
the merchants located in Montreal, 
Albany, Schenectady, Fort Pitt, Detroit, 
Mackinac and Illinois. After the con- 
quest of Canada, the British and the 
colonials developed their own wholesale 
importing business when commercial 
ties were cut between the French 
merchants and France. Agents were sent 
to Canada by colonial firms which had 
already gained experience on the fron- 
tier in Pennsylvania. A few New York 
traders moved to Montreal, but most 
New Yorkers continued to operate from 
Albany and Schenectady. 


In spite of a larger investment by the 
newcomers, the French remained 
numerically superior and completely 
filled the lower ranks. Among these were 
the voyageur who worked the canoes for 
the merchants; the coureur de bois, or 
vagabond, who lived with the Indians 
while trading illegally; and the winterer 
who, as an agent of a merchant, set up a 
store in the hunting grounds to supply 
the Indians during the cold months. 
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Between annual visits to the posts, the 
tribesmen relied on the winterers and 
vagabonds as their only source of Euro- 
pean merchandise." 


Trade with the Indians remained in 
French hands not only because of their 
numerical superiority, but also because 
through long experience, they handled 
their dealings with the Indians more 
skillfully. The French had knowledge of 
the territory and, as a result, a well- 
established system of exchange.’ 
Nevertheless, the British soon learned to 
deal with the tribes and began en- 
croaching on the French. The British, 
with their greater supply of capital, 
better business organization, better 
London contacts and greater govern- 
ment protection, were then able to ob- 
tain a larger share of the trade.'" 
Although French traders still out- 
numbered the British by four to one in 
the number of canoes sent out from 
Mackinac in 1767, the ten Britons sent 
more in value - £22,000 worth as com- 
pared to only £16,000 by forty French 
traders.'' 


In Detroit and Michilimackinac the 
trade was divided among the French, 
British and colonials. In 1767, a petition 
of Detroit traders listed the signatures of 
Henry Van Schaack, an Albany trader; 
and four Englishmen: Thomas 
Williams, William Edgar, Richard 
MeNeil and Samuel Tyms. There were 
four French traders: Fleurimont, D. 
Baby, B. Chapoton and Philippe 
DeJean; and one Jewish trader, Isaac 
Todd.'* A memorial signed by 
merchants from Detroit in 1767 listed 
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seven British merchants: Rinkin & 
Edgar, George Meldrum, Peter Pond, 
Joshua Rand, Henry Williams, John 
Porteus and Benjamin James. Four 
Albany firms signed: Henry Van 
Schaack, Williams & Van Alen [sic], 
Cornelius Van Sice and Jacob Lansing. 
Also signing were Hugh Boyle from 
Pennsylvania and three Scots: Allan 
McDougall, John Magil and James 
Sterling.’ These lists do not include all 
those in business at the time but do give 
an indication of the diversity of 
background and show a blending of 
English and French in Detroit. 


The preponderance of Scots in 
Canada resulted in part from the fact 
that many Scottish regiments had 
fought in North America because of 
British ministerial policy dating back to 
the beginning of the French and Indian 
War. After the Jacobite Uprising in 
support of Bonnie Prince Charlie against 
the Hanoverian king was overcome in 
1745, the Highlands of Scotland har- 
bored large numbers of men who 
presented an ever present danger to the 
peace of the kingdom. The Highlanders 
had spent their lives training to be 
soldiers and were left without an oc- 
cupation; therefore many of them 
turned to service in the British army. In 
1749 the 42nd Regiment, the Black 
Watch which originally had been formed 
in 1743 from Scottish militia companies, 
found no shortage of recruits. Despite 
official rules to the contrary, many 
English regiments recruited additional 
Highlanders to fill their ranks during the 
early years of the Seven Years War. In 
1756, the Black Watch was sent to 
America; and in 1757, William Pitt, 
Britain’s wartime leader, launched the 
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idea of raising two additional Scottish 
regiments, the 77th and the 78th, each 
to consist of 1,100 men.'' The Duke of 
Cumberland, the commander of the 
army, feared that the Scots would be 
susceptible to Jacobite influence and 
objected to the plan. However, Pitt went 
ahead, and the Duke of Argyle, the 
leading political figure of Scotland, was 
asked to recommend the proper officers 
to recruit these regiments.’ The 77th 
was raised by the Honorable Archibald 
Montgomerie, the son of the Earl of 
Eglinton. Montgomerie raised thirteen 
companies for a total of 1,460 men, well 
over the number requested." Most of the 
men enrolled were from the Fraser, 
MacDonald and MacLean clans, 
although some were brought in from 
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other areas.'’ The 78th was raised by the 
Honorable Simon Fraser who was the 
son of Simon, Lord Lovat, a prominent 
Jacobite rebel executed in 1745, The 
Fraser, McTavish and McGillivrary 
clans from Lord Lovat’s estate provided 
many recruits. By July, 1757, both 
regiments had been sent to America." 


Pitt had not yet exhausted the man- 
power from the Highlands, and 1,000 
additional men were recruited to rein- 
force each of the Highland regiments in 
America, the 42nd, 77th and 78th." 
Therefore, in a little more than two 
years, between 4,000 and 5,000 Scottish 
fighting men had been recruited into the 
three regiments. Additional Scots were 
recruited into English regiments 
stationed either in Scotland or in the 
northern counties of England. Scots 
made up over one-sixth of the total 
number of troops in America, a figure 
which seldom exceeded 30,000. 


The Scottish regiments had outstan- 
ding military records during the Seven 
Years War, and all three suffered heavi- 
ly during the campaigns in the West 
Indies. After the war the British wisely 
enough did not send these regiments 
back to Scotland but instead disbanded 
them in America - the 77th in Penn- 
sylvania in 1764, and the 78th and the 
2nd Battalion of the 42nd in Canada in 
1763. The soldiers of the Ist Battalion of 
the 42nd were also released in America 
at the end of their enlistment. The 
discharged men from all the regiments 
were given three alternatives — the 
opportunity of accepting land in 
America and remaining there, of re- 
enlisting in the 42nd Regiment, or of 
returning home. Many soldiers of the 
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77th and the Ist Battalion of the 42nd 
remained in Pennsylvania, while those 
of the 78th and the 2nd Battalion of the 
42nd elected to remain in Canada.’ 
These discharged soldiers and their 
relatives, who were encouraged to follow 
in later years, formed the nucleus of the 
band of Scots in the fur trade, as well as 
in land settlement." 


Many of the British-Canadians in the 
period before the Revolution had clan 
names which linked them to the 42nd, 
77th and 78th Regiments. Sir William 
Johnson wrote to Governor Colden of 
New York in 1765 concerning a Mr. 
Hugh Fraser, formerly a lieutenant in 
Colonel Fraser’s regiment (78th), who 
had been discharged in Canada. Hugh 
Fraser had brought some industrious 
people from Scotland in 1764 and had 
asked for 100 acres for each of his people 
plus an additional grant for himself. If 
Colden were to grant this land, Fraser 
promised that he would bring more 
Scots which met with Johnson's ap- 
proval.™ 


Regardless of the deep-seated pre- 
judice of the English against the Scots, 
the evidence seems to indicate that the 
Scots did have some weaknesses. Gover- 
nor Murray described them as “chiefly 
adventurers of mean education, either 
young beginners or old traders such as 
have failed in other countries. All have 
their fortunes to make and are little 
sollitious [sic] about the means.”' Two 
years later, Guy Carleton wrote to the 
Earl of Shelburne: 


A few old subjects at present in this 
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province have been mostly left here by 
accident and are either disbanded 
officers, soldiers or followers of the 
army who not knowing of how to 
dispose of themselves elsewhere 
settled where they were left at the 
reduction, or else they are adventurers 
in trade or such as could not remain at 
home who set out to mend their for- 
tunes in the opening of commerce.” 


On the other hand, many accounts 
describe the hardy character of these 
men who gained not by political prefer- 
ment but by hard work. Although the 
king had a Scottish favorite and Scots 
were in high favor in London, this does 
not account for the preeminence of the 
Scots in Canada just before the Revolu- 
tion. Life on the frontier was not easy. If 
one had political support, there were 
better ways to gain advantage. In the 
case of the Scots, even preference from 
their army friends for political ap- 
pointments did little to further their 
business careers.*’ Their rise to 
economic power in Canada came as a 
result of sheer hard work and numbers. 


While the French filled most of the 
lower ranks and the British the higher 
ranks, colonials from New York and 
Pennsylvania occupied many of the 
middle positions in Canada. By 1765 
there may have been thirty traders, and 
by 1744 there were more than fifty from 
New York, Pennsylvania and other 
colonies in Quebec and Montreal.” After 
1760 merchants from New York went to 
Canada and the Great Lakes as well as 
resuming their pre-war activity in 
Oswego. The major rivalry developed 
between all the Canadians and the 
Albany traders.” 
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In New York there was intense rivalry 
between the descendants of the old 
Dutch families (the Albany traders as 
they were called, although many lived in 
Schenectady and elsewhere along the 
Mohawk and Hudson Rivers) and the 
merchants from the more recently 
arrived British families.** The an- 
tagonism between the Dutch and the 
British was indicated in a letter by Sir 
William Johnson: 


The Dutch are grown so imperious 
since ye present administration, that 
in short there’s scarce any bearing 
with them, for Englishmen are 
thought so little of by them, that the 
mean low lived rascals refused taking 
commissions and declare they will not 
serve under an English or Irish of- 
ficer.”* 


There was continual conflict over ap- 
pointment of militia officers in western 
New York. Johnson achieved a major 
political victory when he was appointed 
colonel of a militia regiment and given 
the privilege of commissioning his 
British friends as officers. 


Unlike the French in Canada, the 
Albany merchants had good connections 
with London and had no need for British 
middlemen. A petition in 1762 attacked 
the privilege given to Rutherford & 
Duncan, from New York City 
merchants, to establish a trading post 
up the Niagara River to intercept the 
Indians before they reached the 
remainder of the merchants at Fort 
Niagara on Lake Ontario.” Another 
petition in 1764 urged that trade be 
restricted to the posts which would give 
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Diorama depicting a fur trading post on the Mississippi River, Prairie du Chien 


the Dutch an equal opportunity, in- 
asmuch as they did not have the services 
of the French to carry their merchandise 
into the wilderness."’ Another petition in 
1767 protested the existence of a trading 
post at Toronto which also intercepted 
Indians coming to Niagara.’ 


By 1767 some of the Albany Dutch 
had established businesses in Detroit. 
On a “memorial of traders’ the names of 
Henry Van Schaack, Van Alen, 
Cornelius Van Sice and Jacob Lansing 
appear along with the names of British 
merchants.”’ The Albany Dutch were 
also extensively involved in retail trade 
with the settlers in the Mohawk Valley, 
as well as with the Indians who lived in 
close proximity to the white settlements. 
Sir William Johnson complained of the 
fact that these storekeepers would 
provide cheap rum and then make enor- 
mous profits from the remainder of their 
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goods, but he saw no method of con- 
trolling or inspecting this type of retail 
trade." The Albany merchants were 
often criticized for the fact that a much 
higher percentage of their trade was in 
rum, as compared with the traders in 
other areas. The Albany traders were 
described by a contemporary witness as 
follows: 


Many of our colony-traders also, in- 
tent upon Gain, right or wrong, sell 
them (the Indians) spiritous liquors; 
and after making them drunk, cheat, 
defraud and overreach them in 
bargains. Any wonder the Indians 
fight back? ... Thus it is that a 
parcel of Sharpers, the scandal and 
disgrace of our colonies, observing 
neither law nor equity, occasion 
general mischief for by their 
shameful low practice they provoke 
the Indians.” 
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At Detroit, Captain James Stephenson 
commented that the traders there, most 
of whom were from New York, “were a 
sad set, for they would cut each other’s 
throat for a raccoon skin.” In the face 
of such overwhelming contemporary 
comment, little can be said to defend 
the New Yorkers in their dealings with 
the Indians. It was an extremely 
dangerous and risky method of gaining a 
livelihood, and only adventuresome or 
desperate men would dare involve 
themselves. 


Carrying on the trade from the Hud- 
son Valley to the West were canoemen 
and wagonmasters who usually had 
Dutch names. The farmers of Dutch 
descent served in the roles of canoemen 
and teamsters, just as the farm boys 
from the St. Lawrence Valley served the 
French merchants. For example, John 
Glen, Jr. gave orders for five sleighs of 
Indian provisions to be delivered to 
William Johnson in 1764, The sleighs 
were to be driven by Mindert Wimple, 
Cetrean Veddirs, Harramans Vedder, 
Mindert R. Wimple and John M. 
Veader.” 


In addition to filling the roles of petty 
merchant and laborer, the Dutch were 
also represented in the merchant class. 
Many had reputations extending across 
the Atlantic, and, among the merchants 
in Albany, New York and London, fami- 
ly connections were as important as to 
the British. David Van der Heyden of 
New York dealt with his brother, Dirk, 
in London. Gerrard G. Beeckman of 
New York had his younger brother, 
William Beeckman, in Liverpool as a 
correspondent, while Jacob and John 
Beeckman were merchants in Albany." 
Perhaps the most prominent Dutch 
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merchant was Jelles Fonda, a former 
agent of Sir William Johnson. Fonda 
traded in the Mohawk Valley and 
supplied many of the canoes which 
carried the merchandise from Albany to 
Detroit. 


The recently arrived Irish, Scots and 
English were also active in New York, 
along with men whose families had been 
in America for one or more generations, 
John Askin, an Irishman, who later was 
a very successful trader in the 
Michilimackinae area, had his begin- 
nings in Albany in the 1760’s. Daniel 
Campbell, a Scot, was a prominent 
Schenectady merchant who established 
a sizeable business in Niagara and 
Detroit. John MacComb, who later 
gained prominence in Detroit, was ac- 
tive in Niagara from 1761-1766. In 1761 
Peter Van Brugh Livingston of New 
York City; Walter Rutherford, a former 
captain; and John Duncan, a former 
lieutenant in the 44th Regiment, formed 
a partnership and established a trading 
post near Fort Niagara.” James Phyn, a 
Scot, entered the partnership later in 
1763, and in 1764 James Sterling was 
employed to take over dealings in 
Detroit. John Porteus of Detroit and 
James Sterling were added to the 
partnership in 1765 to open business in 
Michilimackinae when Livingston and 
Rutherford dropped out.’ In 1766 Alex- 
ander Ellice, a wealthy Scot, joined the 
combine, but the partnership of Dun- 
can, Phyn & Ellice was dissolved in 
March, 1767, when Duncan left. Subse- 
quently Phyn & Ellice emerged as the 
major New York trading concern on the 
frontier." 


Phyn & Ellice controlled a large share 
of the entire western business as 
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evidenced by the fact that in 1770 they 
obtained a license to move £6,000 
sterling worth of merchandise on vessels 
over the lakes to Detroit. After 1768 
more members of the Ellice family were 
brought into the business, and, during 
the Revolution, the firm moved to Mon- 
treal and to London. Even after the 
Revolution, it continued as an impor- 
tant trading firm. As evidence of their 
outstanding success, during the early 
part of the nineteenth century, a 
member of the Ellice family left an 
estate of nearly a half million pounds 
sterling,” 


The major customers of Phyn & Ellice 
were not the Indians, but the army, the 
Indian Department and those traders 
who dealt with the tribes and the in- 
habitants of the posts in the West." 
Through agents such as James Sterling 
and John Porteus, their trade extended 
not only to Detroit but also to 
Michilimackinac, the Mississippi and 
into the area northwest of Grand Por- 
tage.'' They even cooperated with their 
rivals from Montreal by supplying them 
with heavy goods at Mackinac. 


Although the white man was. all- 
important in administering frontier 
commerce, the whole system was depen- 
dent on the Indians and their ability to 
trap beaver and kill deer. They were the 
ultimate source of most of the peltry and 
provided an important market for 
merchandise. The total number of 
natives in the area north of the Ohio 
River cannot be determined precisely. 
Sir William Johnson estimated that 
there were 10,000 hunters in his northern 
department. In October, 1762, Croghan 
forwarded to Lord Amherst a list 
showing 4,360 warriors in that area 
made by Thomas Hutchins from first- 
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hand experience. This list was used as 
the basis for subsequent estimates of the 
number of Indians."* The Spanish made 
an estimate in 1777 of 7,750 warriors in 
this area.’ These two estimates, derived 
from entirely different sources and 
varying greatly in detail, seem to verify 
that there were approximately 10,000 
warriors and perhaps a total of 50,000 
persons. Both estimates are exclusive of 
the Iroquois, the Sioux and the Cana- 
dian Indians. The total number of 
warriors in the northern department was 
estimated at 25,420 in 1774, and the 
total number of Indians at 130,000 
which appears rather high unless it 
included the Sioux and the tribes 
northwest of Lake Superior." 


Contact with the white man had com- 
pletely changed the Indian way of life 
when it encouraged them to become full- 
time hunters. By 1760 they were depen- 
dent on the white man for arms, goods 
and tools; what had begun as a luxury 
became an absolute necessity. Warriors 
could no longer hunt with a bow and 
arrow and needed a firearm and a 
gunsmith to repair it. Being full-time 
hunters, they relocated to obtain a 
better supply of pelts for trading. As in 
the past, during the late fall the Indian 
left his summer camp for the hunting 
grounds, but in the spring instead of 
going directly to his summer camp, he 
stopped at the trading post to exchange 
his pelts for merchandise and liquor. 


The westward movement of the white 
man altered the geographic distribution 
of the tribes during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Tuscaroras came up from the 
South and were adopted into the Six 
Nations, while some of the Iroquois left 
New York and went to present-day 
Ohio. The Delawares were forced from 
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eastern to western Pennsylvania and 
Ohio by the advancing white men. The 
Miami moved from Illinois into what is 
now Indiana, and the Shawnee moved 
east on the Ohio River. This growing 
concentration of Indians in the Ohio 
River Valley created a rich new market, 
but unfortunately resulted in the rapid 
extinction of the fur-bearing animals in 
that area and the tribe had to move 
again. 


The members of Sir William John- 
son’s Indian Department made sincere 
efforts to protect the tribes, but no 
amount of supervision saved them from 
the greed of the white man. The attempt 
to restrict exchange to the military posts 
where it could be supervised was un- 
successful, and the “lowly” Indian was 
left as a victim of the rapacious trader. 


The white settlers also crowded the 
tribes on the frontiers. Although western 
New York was sparsely settled with 
military garrisons at Niagara, Oswego 
and a few other points, the Mohawk 
Valley had a considerable agricultural 
settlement, and towns were developing 
at Schenectady and Albany. The pop- 
ulation of the province of New York, 
according to the Census of 1756, was 
96,765 of which only 17,424 lived in 
Albany County; the other 80,000 lived 
within eighty miles of New York City. 
According to the Census of 1771, the 
population of the province had grown to 
182,247 of which 47,375 lived in frontier 
counties. These statistics indicate a 
rapid growth in the comparatively un- 
developed areas of New York within a 
period of only fifteen years. Expansion 
at this rate created a busy market for the 
merchants of Albany and Schenectady. 


The province of Quebec had a popula- 
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tion of 65,000 in 1762 according to one 
estimate, and by 1775 had grown to 
90,000. Murray, in 1776, estimated 76,- 
000 with 14,700 living in Quebec and 
Montreal. The percentage living in com- 
paratively undeveloped areas in Canada 
was very likely larger than in New York. 
Using an estimate for New York in 1760 
of 117,000, the combined population for 
the two provinces was about 180,000 in 
1760, and it increased to about 300,000 
by 1774. Even though only a small 
percentage of white men lived on the 
frontier, their farming drove the animals 
away and thus deprived the Indians of 
their livelihood.” 


Although few in number, the soldiers 
played an important part in the com- 
mercial activity on the frontier. Money 
spent for supplies and payroll made the 
army one of the major “industries.” By 
far the greatest portion of the money 
appropriated to the army in America 
before 1768 was spent in the newly 
acquired land, and comparatively little 
was spent in England. The influx began 
in 1754 and by October, 1761, over 
twenty percent of the entire British 
army was in America - 23,000 men from 
a total of 108,000." In 1762, there were 
thirty-eight regiments in North 
America, the largest number of troops in 
any theater of war. 


As soon as the war ended, political 
pressure was exerted in London to 
reduce the high cost of the army. The 
peace was signed in Paris on February 
10, 1763, but even before, on February 1, 
the King and Lord Ligonier, the British 
commander-in-chief, had agreed to ask 
for an overall peacetime army of eighty- 
five regiments. However, because of 
Parliamentary objections, this number 
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British Foot Regiment, 1761-1763. 


was reduced to seventy-five. On 
February 24, 1763, the King’s ministers 
called for an army in Britain of about 
the same size as before the war, but an 
increase in the North American army to 
twenty regiments with 7,500 men.” This 
plan was approved by Parliament the 
following day with the provision that the 
army in America would be supported by 
England the first year and thereafter the 
cost would be borne by the colonists."' In 
March, 1763, the House of Commons 
approved the twenty regiments with the 
understanding that American taxation 
would supply £50,000 sterling of the 
estimated cost of £250,000." 


On June 8, 1773, the Board of Trade 
reported to Secretary Egremont that 
part of the overall plan for North 
America should be a sizeable military 
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force to defend against possible French 
or Indian uprisings and to provide 
security to settlers on the frontier.’ The 
army was also to provide military 
government for the Indian territory and 
to protect the Indians from abuse by the 
traders. On July 14, 1763, Egremont 
informed the Board that the King had 
approved of this plan.” 


After the size of the army had been 
decided, a plan for its use was de- 
veloped. On February 12, 1763, the 
Secretary at War had ordered General 
Amherst to submit a plan for the dis- 
tribution of the troops which would be 
economical and at the same time ac- 
complish their mission. Not until April 
did Amherst reply that the Mississippi 
River and Canada would require the 
majority of the troops to guard against a 
Spanish invasion and to control the 
Indians. Other soldiers would be re- 
quired in Florida, but none were to be 
assigned to the seaboard communities.” 
In December, 1762, the army of 8,000 
men was distributed as follows: 


Canada —3,650 
Nova Scotia, Cape Breton 

Island, Newfoundland —1,700 
Upper New York Posts —1,250 
Western Pennsylvania — 400 
Michigan area — 350 
South Carolina and Georgia — 450 
New York City area — 200 


Five years later the troops were still 
located in the same areas.” Those in 
Canada were scattered in the populated 
areas to show evidence of English oc- 
cupation. About two regiments were 
usually divided among the posts in 
upper New York and the Great Lakes. 
The line of communication from 
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Philadelphia and Fort Pitt usually took 
a regiment. Several companies were 
used in the frontier posts in Georgia. A 
regiment was posted in Illinois after 
1765, and two or more regiments were 
assigned in Florida after 1763. Other 
than troops awaiting transportation or 
traveling to new locations, those 
stationed in the urban centers were 
limited to a few companies in New York 
and Philadelphia. New York was the 
headquarters of the commander-in-chief 
which required a few troops for cer- 
emonial purposes, general house- 
keeping duties and maintenance of the 
supply service for garrisons upstate. 
Philadelphia was also the supply depot 
for the troops in Fort Pitt and Illinois.” 


This scattering of the troops among 
the small posts weakened their military 
potential inasmuch as it was detrimen- 
tal to discipline. The formal relationship 
between officer and men and the rigid 
patterns of barracks life necessary to 
sustain order in the army were almost 
impossible to maintain in the one or 
two-company garrisons. Furthermore, 
supplying the regiments was costly. 
Therefore, the primary reason for main- 
taining the large army in America ap- 
parently was to control the new ac- 
quisitions, the fur trade and the Indians, 
rather than to repress the colonists.” 


The official reason given for the large 
peacetime army in America was the 
management of the Indians. If furs were 
to be obtained, the traders had to be 
protected from robbery and murder by 
the Indians, and this task could be 
performed best by troops in strategically 
located posts. In the decade following 
1760, the Pennsylvania and New York 
merchants repeatedly demanded that 
the fur trade be tightly regulated with 
the aid of the army. The only serious 
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threat was the disaffection of the In- 
dians which culminated in Pontiac’s 
Rebellion in 1763. French encourage- 
ment and supplies were factors in the 
early success of the Indians which 
resulted in the death of many soldiers 
and fur traders. 


While control of the wilderness was 
necessary, there was little need for 
troops to control the French. Even 
though there were some 70,000 French 
people in Canada, most of them were 
farmers who had little concern for life 
outside their village. Furthermore, their 
leadership was weak inasmuch as the so- 
called seigneurs were, in effect, only 
landowners with titles dating back no 
more than one or two generations. The 
civil servants ruling Canada before 1760 
had returned to France under the 
provisions of the Capitulation of Mon- 
treal. The remaining habitants were 
accustomed to European rule and 
therefore adjusted quite well to the 
British.” 


To accomplish all of these objectives 
of the army, a minimum force would 
have been two battalions in Florida; four 
in Canada, Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia; four in the wilderness; at least 
two in reserve; and two in transit. This 
general pattern was followed in later 
years. Some Britons as well as the 
colonists did not accept the necessity of 
the garrisons in Canada and Florida and 
the posts in the wilderness. They 
believed that the army was there to 
suppress the colonists. Maurice Morgan, 
secretary to Shelburne, believed that 
the forts in the interior were not for the 
purpose of controlling the French and 
Indians but to restrain the colonists. He 
believed that the regulation of the In- 
dians and the making of roads were mere 
pretenses.” 
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Despite this suspicion, the primary 
resentment on the part of the colonials 
was aimed at the British government’s 
insistence that the colonists pay for this 
large army. In reality many elements of 
the colonial society were pressing to 
maintain military spending near the 
level of wartime spending to boost the 
American economy, and there was little 
objection to the army on the frontier as 
long as its cost was paid by London. 
About a tenth of total British imperial 
military expenses and about a fifth of 
the money spent on the army went to 
America. 


From 1759 to 1761, over a million 
pounds sterling of English money was 
spent annually which tremendously 
stimulated the colonial economy. In 
1762, British expenditures in the 
colonies dropped sharply to little over a 
half million pounds as the army was sent 
to the West Indies, but jumped up to 
£750,000 in 1763 as a result of Pontiac’s 
Rebellion and the return of the troops. 
From 1764 on, when the troop strength 
was reduced to the peacetime level, the 
figures dropped to between £300,000 
and £400,000 except for one year. When 
comparing these figures to the export 
and import figures, it becomes apparent 
that military expenditures, in the form 
of purchases of American goods and 
services, were a deciding factor in balan- 
cing the payments between America and 
the mother country. In 1760, the com- 
bined total of exports and military ex- 
penditures was £1,943,000 as compared 
to imports of £2,612,000 whereas in 
1764, exports and military expenditures 
dropped to £1,487,000 and imports to 
£2,249,000. In both years the deficit was 
about £600,000, even though in 1760, 
exports were about 40% of the total and 
in 1764, about 75% of the total, as 
Americans replaced military spending 
with exports. By 1772 military expen- 
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ditures made up only 20°% of the com- 
bined export-military expenditures 
figure, and the deficit expanded to over 
£1,400,000 which clearly indicates the 
effect of military spending on the 
balance of trade."' 


It must be kept in mind that 
American merchants could build 
favorable cash balances in England by 
trade with the West Indies, Southern 
Europe and Africa, but the essential fact 
remains that the Americans were aware 
of the direct impact of military spen- 
ding. As the amount of military spen- 
ding was reduced, the American 
merchants had to find new markets in 
other parts of the world or face an 
unfavorable balance of trade. 


Because England would no longer 
make large expenditures in America 
after 1760, attempts were made to raise 
taxes in the colonies. The colonists quite 
naturally objected. The merchants, in 
particular, were aware that if the source 
of the army funds was changed to the 
Stamp Tax, the money would come from 
American pockets rather than from the 
English, resulting in a loss to the 
colonial economy and a more adverse 
balance of trade. 


Nevertheless, the intent of Parliament 
was that the colonies should assist in 
financing the army in America, and they 
proceeded with their plan. In 
September, 1763, the Treasury Board in 
London ordered the draft of a bill for 
colonial stamp duties, the revenue from 
which was to be used to defray military 
expenses.” On March 9, 1764, Lord 
Grenville presented a resolution to the 
House of Commons for duties on 
colonial imports and exports which was 
subsequently enacted as the Sugar Act 
of 1764. This act specifically stated that 
the revenue was to be used to defray the 
expense of defending the colonies. 
Further strengthening the English posi- 
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tion, in March, 1764, a resolution was 
adopted in Parliament to the effect that 
the expense of defending the British 
colonies in America should be met by 
stamp duties." 


The Stamp Act of 1765 specifically 
referred to the use of receipts for 
“defraying the expenses of defending, 
protecting and securing” the colonies 
which meant that the great political 
dispute between the colonies and the 
mother country was directly related to 
the army." Had the army not been 
present, there would have been no drain 
of £300,000 sterling on the British 
treasury, nor any logical excuse or need 
to require the colonies to pay taxes for 
their defense. 


Faced with strong colonial reaction, 
England repealed the Stamp Act and an 
attempt was made to reduce expen- 
ditures. Secretary at War Barrington 
proposed to withdraw the soldiers from 
the western posts because it was more 
expensive to supply them in the West at 
the end of long trade routes. Further- 
more, discipline deteriorated when the 
regiments were split into small 
detachments, and they could not be 
assembled quickly when needed for 
police duty, as was discovered during 
the Stamp Act riots. Barrington was not 
convinced that troops could even control 
the Indians at the small posts. Also 
experience had shown that the natives 
were willing to trade at the larger posts. 
Therefore the reason for maintaining the 
army dispersed throughout the West 
was no longer valid.” He recommended 
that the troops be concentrated in East 
Florida, Canada and Nova Scotia where 
they would be cheaper to maintain and 
more readily available for riot duty.” Sir 
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William Johnson objected to the plan 
because he believed that if the small 
posts were abandoned, the French would 
be left free to hatch plots with the 
Indians against the British.” 


Despite Johnson's disapproval, on 
December 11, 1766, instructions were 
sent to Gage to cut military spending, 
and though all efforts were made to do 
so, political pressure continued from 
London.™ One of the objections to the 
budget presented to the House of Com- 
mons in January, 1767, was the £400,000 
sterling for the army in America. In view 
of growing American defiance of British 
sovereignty which made the army all the 
more essential, many members of 
Parliament believed that the colonists 
should pay a share of the cost.” Ironical- 
ly, the Americans were being asked to 
support an army which later was to be 
used to force them to pay more taxes. 


On October 5, 1767, Lord Shelburne 
forwarded to the Board of Trade a plan 
for the future of the West which had a 
great bearing on the role of the army. 
The plan included the previous 
Barrington proposal to decrease military 
expenditures by withdrawing the gar- 
risons from the West and suggested 
replacing them with new settlements 
which would supposedly create a barrier 
against the Spaniards and control the 
Indians.” The presentation of the Board 
of Trade to the King on March 7, 1768, 
included only moderate features of the 
Shelburne plan, reducing the number of 
forts in the interior but not recommen- 
ding additional colonies. This proposal 
became the blueprint for withdrawal 
and subsequent reduction in costs."' The 
troops in the Indian country, not direct- 
ly involved in the protection of the 
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Indians taking a rest period, or “Pipe,” during a voyage. Distances were measured in pipes 


trade, were to be brought East as well as 
those blocking possible French and 
Spanish interference with the tribes. 
Because of the reduction in the Indian 
Department, it was proposed that 
Detroit, Michilimackinac and Niagara 
would be sufficient for trading pur- 
poses. ” 


In general, the proposals of the Board 
of Trade found favor with Hillsborough, 
Shelburne’s successor, who believed 
that most of the troops should be in 
Canada and Florida with three bat- 
talions in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, resulting in the reduction 
of the number of smaller western posts.” 
Gage also agreed that most of the 
western posts should be abandoned, but 
that some should remain to protect the 
frontier and the fur trade. Other than 
the three main posts, Gage 
recommended that a few men remain at 
Crown Point, Ticonderoga, Oswagatchie 
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and Fort Erie to hold supply lines open.” 


After lengthy debates, in June, 1768, 
Gage was ordered to withdraw from all 
the minor posts in the interior.” The 
order was carried out and the troops 
were sent to the major cities on the 
seacoast to quell further difficulties. 
From 1769 to 1773, an average of four 
regiments were in Boston and three in 
Pennsylvania and New York. The Mon- 
treal and Quebec garrisons were reduced 
from four or more to two regiments. 


After 1768, London demanded that the 
cost of the army be further reduced. 
Gage made strenuous efforts to do so by 
restricting expenditures for extraor- 
dinaries which were expenses in excess 
of the usual appropriation for food, 
clothing and pay. The extraordinaries 
included Indian Department expen- 
ditures, transportation charges and 
other variable charges. Gage also made a 


74. Cage to Hillsborough, June 16, 1768, JHC, 
XVI, 315-20. 


75, Shy, Toward Lexington, 265. 


major saving by refusing to authorize 
repairs on the various posts, particularly 
on the frontier.” However, savings on 
these minor expenses had little impact 
on the overall cost of the army. 


The availability of this powerful 
military force was to produce unfor- 
tunate political decisions in England, 
but this does not necessarily prove that 
the army was designed from the begin- 
ning as a repressive force, for before 1768 
it had little opposition. Before the 
Stamp Act crisis the colonists con- 
sidered the army to be a profitable 
market, as well as a shield against the 
Indians and a controlling factor in the 
West. Parliament had been convinced at 
first that control of the wilderness by the 
regular army was essential for the 
security of the colonies and for the 
preservation of the fur trade, for without 
access to the European traders the tribes 
were likely to revolt. However, British 
budgetary problems led to an attempt to 
obtain some of the funds needed to 
support this army and the Indian agents 
from the colonies who were supposedly 
benefiting from this added security and 
commerce. The Stamp Act was written 
specifically for the support of the regular 
army and British-paid officials in 
America.” The colonies in turn refused 
to accept financial responsibility for the 
West and argued that the Indian trade 
was a matter of imperial responsibility. 
This division of attitude created serious 
political difficulties between the 


76, Ibid., 327-30. 
77. Sosin, Whitehall, 4. 


colonists and the mother country. To 
counteract opposition and to reduce 
costs, the army was removed from the 
Indian territory, ending its usefulness to 
the Americans and creating further dif- 
ficulties on the coast.” 


The army was closely related to 
overall colonial prosperity. Though they 
did not want to support it financially, 
the colonists considered it an economic 
asset and did not object to its presence 
until it was brought to the coast to quell 
riotous behavior. After withdrawal in 
1768, the army was not missed on the 
frontier except as a customer which 
raises the question of its need before 
then inasmuch as the furs continued to 
come in at the same rate. 


The soldiers, Indians, fur traders and 
farmers coming from diverse cultures 
together created a new society on the 
frontier between 1760 and 1774. The 
West provided an opportunity for over 
1,200 traders and their 1,500 employees: 
canoemen, wagon drivers, horse drivers, 
carpenters, shipwrights, coopers, 
blacksmiths, cobblers and silversmiths. 
Over 7,000 soldiers were assigned to 
America, while about 50,000 settlers 
crossed the mountains to begin new 
lives. Together these groups developed a 
mode of living accommodating one 
another and the Indians. With the out- 
break of the Revolution, all were forced 
to take sides which created havoc in the 
economic, political and social structure. 


78. Shy, Toward Lexington, 402-03. 
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professor of history at Memorial Univer- 
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a Ph.D. in history from Notre Dame in 
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special interest in European history, 
Colonial and Revolutionary American 
history, and in the Continental Congress 
and the Six Nations. 
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Bachelor of Arts degree from the Univer- 
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his Master of Arts degree from Wayne 
State University in Detroit in 1953. In 
June, 1971, he received his doctorate 
from the University of Wisconsin with 
his work on the fur trade. 
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been director of the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society and Erie 
County Historian. He played an exten- 
sive role in the 1971 Erie County Ses- 
quicentennial celebration and edited the 
History of Erie County, 1870-1970. 
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